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WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


EN years have passed since the ratification of the 

Treaty of Versailles set humanity on the new road 
which had been blasted for it by the gigantic explo- 
sions of the world war. Unlimited hopes, almost unlimited 
despairs, had been liberated by the agonies and strivings, 
the defeats and the triumphs of the years 1914-18. Almost 
blindly the public opinion of the Allies struggled to certain 
conclusions which were loosely embodied in the treaties 
of peace at the Paris Conference of 1919. It may be well, 
especially as all international movements are in suspense 


pending the issue of the Naval Conference now meeting in 
London, to sit back and take stock of how far the hopes and 
fears of that memorable year have been realised, and 
whether the experience of ten years has modified in any 
marked degree the ideas which were current then. 


I. Wortp Peace—Crossinc THE RuBICON 


N one of his speeches during his recent visit to the 
United States General Smuts observed that during the 
Peace Conference of 1919-20 mankind had crossed one of the 
great watersheds of history and was now marching through 
country which it had never entered before. In this striking 
metaphor he certainly was not referring to the Treaty of 
Versailles, for he protested against some of its main features 
at the time. Nor was he referring to the freedom for 
nationality or the advance of democracy which was brought 
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about by the great war itself: for neither of these things 
were novelties in the world. He meant that for the first 
time an attempt had been made to unite the whole human 
family, from the North Pole to the South Pole, from Far 
East to Far West, in a single organisation, and to create a 
method whereby international problems could regularly 
be settled by peaceful methods and not by the method 
which had always been the ultima ratio hitherto—war. 
That idea, said General Smuts, may not yet have come to 
perfect fruition. A long time may still elapse before it 
can be said to have been permanently established. But the 
idea of the unity of mankind for the conduct of its common 
affairs by peaceful constitutional means, often talked about 
but for the first time formally established in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, is so obviously a right idea that 
it has come to stay and will ultimately prevail. 

Born, however, in the unpromising conditions of a peace 
conference at the end of the world’s greatest war, the idea 
has had a chequered history in the last ten years—a history 
which it is important to grasp if progress is to be made 
with it in the future. The significance of the debate which 
took place in the League of Nations Commission at Paris, 
to which General Smuts has recalled attention, is often 
overlooked, if indeed it is remembered at all. How was the 
idea of the unity of the human family and the solution of 
international problems by pacific instead of by warlike 
methods to be realised ? Attempts had often been made 
before in history to end war. But they had always been 
by the method of establishing the over-riding authority of a 
single power. The Roman Empire was perhaps the most 
successful instance of this method, though after giving 
security and peace for some centuries to what was then 
regarded as the civilised world, it crumbled into ruins 
through decay at its autocratic heart. The Holy Roman 
Empire and the Papacy tried to give unity to Christen- 
dom in the middle ages with only temporary success. 
Napoleon sought the same end for Europe in his wars of a 
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century ago. Great Britain during the nineteenth century 
and later has given unity and peace and some measure of 
individual liberty to a quarter of the peoples of the earth. 

But the method of authority, however benevolent, had 
not only failed in history but was clearly inapplicable to the 
world as a whole as represented in Paris in 1919. If there 
was to be unity it could only be on the basis of the participa- 
tion of all nations on equal terms in whatever organisation 
was formed. Moreover, if all nations were to possess abso- 
lutely equal status in the League, the League itself could 
have no sovereignty. ‘Though war is a conflict in arms 
between sovereign States, there was no possibility at 
Paris of a limitation of the sovereignty of the separate 
States. Had not the war in a measure been fought to 
vindicate the principle of the sovereignty of the lesser 
nationalities? Any attempt to create a super-State, 
possessed of authority to bind or over-ride the will of the 
individual members of the League, was doomed to failure. 
Unity and the co-operation necessary to solve disputes by 
peaceful means could only come from the voluntary action 
of the individual States themselves. 

So it was decided that the foundation on which mankind 
was to base its experiment in world unity and peace after 
it had crossed the watershed of the great war should be 
regular conference of the representatives of all its nations, 
each sovereign, each equal, bound by treaty to meet together 
at least annually for the discussion of their common affairs, 
and where they could not compose their differences by 
diplomacy, to refer them for decision to a world court 
when they were justiciable, to arbitration when they could 
agree to arbitrate, and, in all other cases, to investigation 
and report by the League itself, before they invoked the 
arbitrament of war. 

The framers of the Covenant at Paris did not think that 
it was possible to abolish war altogether. War was the 
primary attribute of sovereignty. The security of the 
Allies and the overthrow of the military dynasties of 
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Europe had only just been attained by war. They felt 
that war could not be abolished by statutory or legal 
prohibition, but only by the growth of mutual understand- 
ing between nations, by an increase in the sense of the 
unity and common interests of the human race, and by 
the destruction of those international fears, suspicions and 
hatreds, which were the natural consequences of national 
isolation and which tend to disappear at the conference 
table. If a system of regular meetings round the table, 
coupled with a solemn obligation to permit international 
investigation and report on the matters in dispute for a 
period which might be as long as nine months, did not 
arrest war, no purely formal prohibition of war, in the 
opinion of the framers of the Covenant, would do so. 

Perhaps the most vigorous of all the battles, however, 
which were fought in the League of Nations Commission, 
was that between those who believed that the League as so 
constituted would be useless unless it could itself invoke 
the use of force to give effect to its decisions, and those 
who believed that to base it on force would be to base it 
on war and so to defeat its really pacifying purpose. This 
battle has been raging ever since and goes to the root of the 
peace movement. ‘The advocates of a League based upon 
force, led by the French, rested their case on the analogy of 
the State whose laws would lose authority unless there 
were police to enforce them, and argued that the future of 
the League itself depended upon its being able to deal 
forcibly and by arms with recalcitrant members. The 
advocates of a League of peace, led by the British and the 
Americans, pointed out in reply that the only way in which 
a State could be coerced was by war, that to base world 
peace on war was a contradiction in terms, that a system 
resting on a universal obligation to go to war was bound 
to fail, and that the only sound foundation for world peace 
was to create the pacific agencies of understanding and 
co-operation and allow them gradually to produce their 
healing and unifying effect. 
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The result was a compromise, though one which was 
heavily in favour of those who rejected the idea of a League 
of force. Article 10 committed the members “ to preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence ” of all other members, but 
it did not specify the means by which they should do so. 
The only specific mention of force was in Article 16 which 
declared that any State which went to war in defiance of 
its obligations under the Covenant—1.¢., without permitting 
international investigation and report of a dispute, ipso 
facto, was deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all other members, who undertook immediately to isolate 
it economically from the rest of the world. Under the 
same Article the Council was further empowered to 
recommend what “ effective military, naval or air force the 
members of the League shall severally contribute to the 
armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the 
League,” though a later resolution of the Assembly made 
it clear that each member was the sole judge of its responsi- 
bilities in this matter. Thus “ sanctions ” in the form of 
economic isolation were provided in the Covenant, but only 
as against a nation which itself violated the Covenant 
by going to war contrary to its obligations. Sanctions 
cannot be imposed on the initiative of the League but only 
as against a State which outlaws itself, and even so there is 
no obligation on any member in any circumstances to use 
armed force. 

Such was the scheme of international organisation devised 
by the Paris Conference to enable the nations to pass from 
an era in which war was the ultimate court of appeal in 
world affairs to one in which humanity recognised its own 
unity and set out to substitute an appeal to reason and 
justice for the appeal to war. 

Its subsequent history can be briefly told. Russia 
refused to join what she regarded as an organisation of 
capitalist States. The United States rejected the League 
mainly because it seemed to entangle her permanently in 
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the war-ridden politics of Europe. Certain South American 
States held aloof. The League started therefore incom- 
plete and partly maimed. 

In Europe, as was almost inevitable, it was difficult at 
first to disentangle the League from the war-time organisa- 
tion of the Allies and the political aftermath of the war. 
But this has gradually been done. All the States of non- 
Russian Europe, including Germany, Austria and Bulgaria, 
are now members. Where military guarantees of certain 
aspects of the peace settlement seemed to be necessary, 
these are embodied in separate treaties such as those of 
Locarno, which are subordinated to the Covenant of the 
League. The argument, however, between those who see 
in the League an instrument for force, either for their own 
security or behind the Treaty of Versailles, and those who 
see in it an instrument for pacification and unity, has 
actively continued. During the first Labour Government 
in 1924 the idea of force linked with arbitration seemed 
likely to triumph in the draft Geneva Protocol, but fortu- 
nately it was defeated, and the whole tendency of the 
League has been away from reliance on the sanctions of 
Article 16, which have in fact never been used, and towards 
reliance on conference, argument, persuasion and goodwill. 
At the 1929 Assembly a significant step was taken towards 
making the League a solvent of international difficulties 
and a preventive of war by the passage of a resolution 
declaring that any member had the right, under Article 19, 
to bring before the Assembly any treaty which it thought 
inapplicable or dangerous to the peace of the world; for 
this, so far from making the League an instrument for 
enforcing the Treaty of Versailles and other treaties, em- 
phasises the fact that it is the instrument for remedying 
any defects which the public opinion of the world may 
eventually judge them to contain. 

There are, however, no signs whatever as yet that the 
United States intends to join the League, though a pro- 
found change has come over her attitude to the peace 
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movement in the last two years. Not only does her Govern- 
ment co-operate with the League in the most friendly way 
in all non-political matters, but the Pact of Paris of 1928, 
for which she was mainly responsible, introduced an en- 
tirely new element of the utmost importance into the peace 
movement. The framers of the Pact approached the 
problem from the opposite point of view from that of the 
framers of the Covenant. They set out to induce all 
nations to agree that the method of settling international 
disputes by violence—that is by war—was fundamentally 
wrong and disastrous to everybody, and ought to be utterly 
renounced. Accordingly, under the Pact, practically all 
nations, including Russia and the United States, have 
renounced war altogether as an instrument of their national 
policy and, what is perhaps more important, have under- 
taken never to settle their disputes except by pacific means. 
The authors of the Pact, however, did not feel able to 
devise any method for implementing it. It therefore 
contains no machinery for regular international inter- 
course between its signatories and does not bring either 
the United States or Russia into regular conference with 
the rest of the world or bind either of them to use any 
special procedure of pacific settlement. On the other 
hand, it is a declaration which is bound to have an effect 
on the national policy of all the signatories, and it has a 
practical result for members of the League, for by signing 
it they have renounced the residuary right to go to war 
which they possessed under the Covenant if delay and 
investigation by the League failed to produce an accept- 
able settlement of an international dispute within the 
prescribed time. 

So much for the progress of the peace movement since 
the world crossed the Rubicon in 1920 from the era of inter- 
national anarchy and its inevitable outcome, war, to the 
new era of world organisation for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by conference, reason and justice. The 
real test, however, as to whether this idea is making effec- 
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tive progress is the standard of armaments, for armaments 
are the barometer which shows the extent to which the 
nations in fact regard the Covenant and the Peace Pact as 
giving them security for their independence and their just 
rights. So far little progress has been made with disarma- 
ment. The limitation of battle fleets at the Washington 
Conference, and the agreement not to fortify naval bases 
in the Pacific, while they were the first agreed limitation of 
armaments in modern times, did not cover the most diffi- 
cult aspects of disarmament and were the natural outcome 
of the desire of the Allies, who had just been through the 
world war together, not to embark on naval competition 
among themselves. ‘The difficulties in the way of convert- 
ing a limited agreement such as the Washington Agreement 
into a universal agreement covering all arms are very great. 
In the first place there are the technical difficulties—e.g., 
of comparing battleships, cruisers, destroyers, submarines 
with one another, of estimating the defensibility or other- 
wise of frontiers, the “ potential” military strength of 
various nations, the value of reservists, morale, equipment, 
naval bases, etc. ‘Then there are the political difficulties ; 
for instance, Europe to-day is politically stabilised by the 
military preponderance of France, Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia as against Germany, Austria and Bulgaria, which 
were disarmed under the peace treaties. But, most serious 
of all, there are the difficulties which arise from the fact 
that nations are divided in their own minds as to how 
far they really mean to, or can, trust to the treaties they 
have signed for their security, their rights and the preven- 
tion of war, and also as to the purposes for which they 
will use the armaments they still maintain. At one end 
of the scale stands France which asks for all the international 
pacific guarantees which are possible, but also wants 
maximum armaments both for national and international 
purposes. At the other end of the scale stands the United 
States which is against war and protests against the 
use of armaments for international purposes, but still 
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fights shy of that international association which makes 
for understanding, agreement and co-operation to prevent 
war. 

The Naval Conference exactly exemplifies this “ double- 
minded ” condition, and the results it achieves will depend 
upon the degree to which its members believe that they 
can make the Covenant and the Peace Pact, with all 
their logical implications, the basis for collective action 
against war and for the collective settlement of international 
disputes, or believe that in practice national armaments 
are the only real security for national rights. We need 
not attempt in this review to prophesy what the terms 
of the naval agreement may be. But it is becoming clearer 
every day that effective disarmament will be conditional 
upon the growth of confidence among the nations that 
international co-operation can ensure justice and prevent 
war. The surest road to that end is not agreements to 
coerce aggressors or discussion as to what will happen after 
war has broken out, for in a crisis it is almost impossible 
to decide who is the aggressor and no nation will commit 
itself beforehand to what it will or will not do with its 
armed forces in the event of war, but the evolution of an 
effective procedure by which States will actively endeavour 
to prevent the outbreak of hostilities whenever a crisis 
arises, leaving everybody free to do what they think right 
if their efforts to preserve the peace fail. For the real 
basis of the peace movement is the growth of the feeling 
among nations that their greatest common interest is in 
preventing resort to war. Once it is recognised that all 
the Powers great and small, especially the English-speaking 
nations, regard resort to war by any nation as a menace to 
their own prosperity and peace, and that at the first inti- 
mation of a risk of hostilities there will be a concerted 
movement to try to prevent the war or at least to isolate 
it and bring it to an end as soon as possible, a real deterrent 
to war will have been created, a fact which will be reflected 
in a diminution of international fears and suspicions, an 
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increasing willingness to settle international disputes by 
reasonable means, and reduced armaments. 


II. Tue Britiss ComMMONWEALTH 


(a) General Smuts’ Campaign 


OR ten years international affairs have taken precedence 

over Imperial affairs, except for the explicit recog- 
nition in the Balfour Report to the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 of the equal status of the self-governing nations 
of the British Commonwealth, which had, in fact, become 
established in the Imperial War Cabinet during the world 
war, and after it, at the Peace Conference and the League of 
Nations. But to-day it is obvious that Imperial affairs 
are once more moving to the front of the stage, as inter- 
national problems are losing their urgency and the other 
nations also are becoming preoccupied with their internal 
affairs. During this year alone vast problems concerning 
India, Egypt, Palestine and East Africa will come up for 
consideration, and an Imperial Conference will assemble 
to lay down Imperial policy for the next four or five years, 
while in one form or another the future economic relations 
between the different parts of the Empire are the subject 
of active political controversy everywhere. The Empire is 
once more coming into its own. 

The future of the Empire is now, of course, inseparable 
from that of the League of Nations. The basis of the old 
Empire was largely the need for common action for defence 
against external dangers and the consideration of these 
dangers is now in great measure transferred to Geneva. 
In proportion as the League of Nations and the Pact of 
Paris prove to be effective guarantees against external 
aggression and of just international rights, the value of 
the Empire as a league for defence or for common action 
in time of war will diminish, and its importance as a 
new and unique system for settling the extraordinarily 
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complex problems which necessarily arise between its 
countless races, colours, religions, civilisations and economic 
interests, by friendly goodwill and reason and not by 
recrimination and violence, will progressively increase. 

To-day it is the internal problems of the Common- 
wealth which are coming to the fore. Great changes 
are impending, coming from opposite directions: the 
self-governing part, which under the impulsion of the 
movement towards national equality, freedom and demo- 
cracy, has been steadily loosening its ties since 1914, now 
appears likely to move in the other direction: the non- 
self-governing part, under the impulsion of these same 
forces, seems likely to move steadily along the lines already 
laid down by the Dominions. 

The change towards equality of status and power in 
the Empire has come about almost entirely by the impulsion 
from the Dominions. Hence the significance of General 
Smuts’ recent speeches in Canada, for the General has 
hitherto been one of the principal champions of the idea 
of autonomy, and his speeches imply that Dominion 
opinion may now begin to press in the opposite direction 
—for strengthening rather than loosening the Imperial 
structure. General Smuts’ belief in the new British 
Commonwealth rests on three foundations. In the first 
place, alone among the great world Powers of to-day, 
does it stand for diversity, for the right of every race, 
nationality, culture and language to develop along its 
own lines within a larger unity. All the other great world 
Powers stand for uniformity, for standardisation of national 
type. The United States is absolutely committed to the 
method of assimilation. So in varying degrees are France, 
Russia, Germany and Japan. Despite past mistakes, how- 
ever, the essential genius of the British Empire is still the 
pursuit of freedom. In the second place, it is a Common- 
wealth of small nations—some, like Canada and Australia, 
may some day become great nations, but to-day, the 
most important among them, Great Luitain, has reached 
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the zenith in the size of its population. Most of its member 
nations would carry but little weight in the counsels of 
the world by themselves, especially alongside the vast 
Powers now coming to the front. But together their 
influence and power can match, if not surpass, that of any 
State in the world. From their individual as well as from 
their collective point of view it would be folly, in General 
Smuts’ opinion, to destroy the unity they still possess. 
In the third place, the British Commonwealth is the only 
political structure which has ever united nations in a 
higher unity. All through history mankind has struggled 
to find the middle road between a unity and peace 
which have been imposed from without and have therefore 
degenerated into imperialism and dependence, and a 
liberty and equality which have ended in anarchy and war. 
That middle path, General Smuts thinks, has been dis- 
covered in Dominion status—a political concept which 
recognises that nations, equal and free, can yet accept loyally 
membership in a larger commonwealth. 

The foundations of this new Commonwealth—equality 
and freedom—have been laid, so far as the self-governing 
portions of the Empire are concerned, in the Imperial 
Conference Report of 1926. There seems to be some 
reason, however, to query whether, in General Smuts’ 
phrase, some of the outstanding details have not been 
left “ to the mercy of lawyers and legal formalists ” instead 
of being considered in a spirit of statesmanship by the 
Committee appointed by that conference to work out 
certain matters of detail. In any case the General thinks 
that the time has come to close that chapter and open a 
new one, that of considering how the unity of the new 
Commonwealth is to be developed. This he considers 
essential, for unless the nations of the Commonwealth 
can subordinate their national egotisms sufficiently to 
manage intelligently and wisely the common affairs of the 
group to which they belong, what chance is there of the 
far looser moral bonds of the League of Nations being 
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able to curb that passion of nationalism which is the real 
fountain of international unreasonableness and war ? 

General Smuts suggests three methods for consideration ; 
in the first place, the strengthening of the moral authority 
of the Crown. Just as the Crown derived fresh strength 
in Great Britain from its separation from all political power, 
so it should gain in strength, as the symbol of unity, from 
its new separation from Downing Street. In the second 
place, he suggests the development of the Imperial Con- 
ference, which is the real place where the common problems 
of a Commonwealth covering a quarter of the earth should 
be investigated and considered before they are dealt with 
by any of the Governments or Parliaments within it. In 
the third place, he proposes the maintenance or develop- 
ment of the diplomatic unity of the Empire in those 
capitals where the Dominions have Ministers of their own. 
It is obvious that these suggestions require a great deal 
of elaboration. It is equally obvious that the initiative in 
making proposals along these lines must come from the 
Dominions rather than from Great Britain. 


(6) India 

The other principal part of the Commonwealth where 
great changes are impending is India. It is clear that the 
forces of nationality and democracy which were liberated by 
the great war and the Allied professions of faith, and which 
have been intensified by the Russian revolution and its 
aftermath, and by the events in China and elsewhere, 
have moved more rapidly in India in the last ten years 
that most people in Great Britain realise. The non- 
co-operation movement of 1921 was thought to be largely 
the outcome of the deplorable events in the Jhallianwallah 
Bagh at Amritsar, the pro-Greek and anti-Turk policy 
of the Coalition Government, and the Rowlatt Act, the 
effects of which would pass away as the manifest intention 
of British public opinion became clear to implement the 
Declaration of 1917. 
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The pronouncement of the Viceroy last autumn in 
favour of Dominion status and the proposal to call an 
all-parties conference in London to discuss with the British 
Government the Simon Commission’s Report and other 
proposals for reforming the Indian Constitution, was the 
first serious intimation to British public opinion of how far 
Indian opinion had moved since 1920. ‘The rejection both of 
that conference and of Dominion status itself in favour of 
complete independence by the Indian National Congress 
at Lahore, coupled with a threat of civil disobedience, held 
temporarily in suspense, as the means of enforcing the 
demand, was the second and more emphatic intimation. 

It is quite clear that an increased consciousness that 
India, almost alone among European or Asiatic peoples, 
is governed by a foreign race, is producing a rapidly growing 
nationalism among the political classes and the younger 
generation in India. The practical unanimity of the demand 
from all Indian political parties that Dominion status 
should be conceded in principle is proof of this. It is 
equally clear that a considerable body of more youthful 
opinion is in favour of going over to the revolutionary 
method of attaining its ends, and it would seem that only 
the opposition of Mahatma Gandhi and his followers to 
the method of violence, and their belief in both the superior 
morality and effectiveness of non-violent non-co-operation 
as a method of attaining their ends, have kept the Congress 
from inaugurating revolutionary methods already. 

The situation, therefore, which confronts both Great 
Britain and India is one of supreme difficulty. If it is 
mishandled, violence, with its inevitable consequence, 
repression, may let loose a condition of lawlessness among 
the diverse races and tribes and peoples and States of 
India, which might lead to results compared with which 
the sufferings of Russia or China or of the Sinn Fein 
versus Black and Tan era in Ireland would be child’s play. 
If, on the other hand, it is handled wisely it may be possible 
to effect a gradual transition from an autocracy, which 
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the British believe has been benevolent, to a self-governing 
India by peaceful and constitutional methods which, if 
safely accomplished, would be the greatest political achieve- 
ment in the history of mankind. 

Whatever else may occur, it is clear that within a few 
months the fateful conference proposed by the Viceroy 
will be opened. On the one side there will be the ranks 
of Indian nationalism, differing widely among them- 
selves as to the pace at which self-government should 
proceed, as to the safeguards which should be maintained 
for minorities and for peace, and as to the degree that they 
wish India to come under the influence of Western ideas, 
but all united in their desire for Swaraj. On this side also 
there will be three plans formulated, the demand of the 
Indian National Congress for complete independence, the 
Nehru report now abandoned by that body, and the interest- 
ing proposals of the Indian Central Committee published 
last December.* On the other side there will be the 
British Government and people profoundly anxious to meet 
India’s aspirations, but not less profoundly impressed by 
the fact that, whether they wish it or not, they are to-day 
responsible for the peace and security of 320,000,000 people, 
most of whom as yet know little of national movements or 
constitutional reforms, and that they cannot honourably 
surrender that responsibility except into hands which are 
reasonably capable of discharging it. On this side also 
there will be the proposals of the Simon Commission. 

What the outcome should be we cannot attempt to 
say. A satisfactory solution, however, will largely depend 
upon British public opinion being able to convince Indian 
opinion that it is as eager as Indians themselves that 
India should become a constitutional self-governing nation 
at the earliest moment, and that the question to be 
decided is the practical one, as to how far and at what pace 
responsibility can be safely transferred in face of the infinite 
complexity of Indian conditions, and of the fact that the 

*Cmd. 3451. (His Majesty’s Stationery Office.) 
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most ardent reformers are those who have had least 
experience of the actual tasks of administration and 
government. For it is through a full comprehension of, 
and sympathy with, nationalism in India, perhaps the most 
powerful of the political forces in the modern world, that 
we can best bring Indians to comprehend and sympathise 
with the conscientious difficulties which responsibility for 
maintaining the unity and reign of law, which is the 
condition of self-government, among the 320,000,000 people 
of India inevitably and rightly raises in the British mind. 


III. Tue Economic Prosiem 


HERE is also a third field in which far reaching trans- 
formations are taking place. The outstanding feature 
of modern civilisation, the civilisation which is rapidly 
coming to penetrate Asia and Africa as well as Europe and 
America, is the harnessing of science to provide the day-to- 


day needs of the human body. Till a century or so ago 
civilised societies were small and lived on the products of 
uneducated serf or slave labour and animal power, and 
philosophy and religion consisted in great measure of arm- 
chair speculation as to what existence could be like after 
death had liberated man from the obvious and inescapable 
limitations of mortal existence. To-day civilised society is 
more and more coming to include the whole community 
which lives increasingly on the products of machinery 
driven by power, and philosophy and religion are becoming 
preoccupied with the transformation which it is possible 
to make in the conditions of human life here and now. 
Modern mechanical civilisation has brought in its train 
immense benefits to the human race. The burden of 
physical labour has been enormously lessened. The spectre 
of famine has already been exorcised for Europe and 
America, and can clearly be exorcised for the whole human 
race. Movement is easy from one end of the earth to the 
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other. The comfort and the variety of food, clothing, 
instruction and recreation which is available for all, rich 
and poor alike, is increasing with incredible speed. Wherea 
century ago the vast majority of men had to live upon the 
resources, physical and mental, of their own village, to-day 
in the West the products and thought of the whole world 
are brought daily to every village door. 

But there have been disadvantages, as well as advantages. 
Capitalism, the product of scientific discovery and freedom 
for individual enterprise, while it gave variety and move- 
ment to life, transplanted millions from life on the land to 
life in congested, drab and often insanitary urban districts, 
and created a new baronage exercising in some ways a 
more arbitrary power over the lives of their workers than the 
feudal landlords of the medieval age. The rise of a 
mechanised civilisation too has been followed by a new 
_ social disorder, unemployment, which for those who suffer 
from it and its indirect effects on wages and the power, even 
of the employed, to bargain with the employer on equal 
terms, is almost as bad as the famines and plagues of an 
earlier age. It has also produced a tremendous wave of 
what is called materialism throughout the world, that is to 
say, preoccupation with the physical conditions of life as 
opposed to the transcendental and “ other worldly ” values 
which interested mankind so long as the conditions of his 
mortal existence seemed fixed and unchangeable. 

These unsatisfactory phenomena of capitalistic civilisa- 
tion have created a corresponding crop of proposals for 
reform. Socialism, in the fundamental sense of the word, 
declares that the root of the trouble is individualism, the 
right of the individual to exploit the resources of the earth 
and the labour of his fellow men for his private benefit, and 
that the remedy is that production, distribution and 
exchange should be collectivised in the hands of the State, 
so that every man’s work should promote the good of the 
community and not his own private advantage. Com- 
munism, the logical expression of the Socialist thesis, is 
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being tried out in Russia under the enthusiastic com- 
pulsion of the Communist party. The ultimate results of 
the experiment cannot yet be foreseen. But everywhere 
else Socialism is on the decline for the reason that Socialism 
is increasingly seen to be incompatible with individual 
liberty as it has been known and practised in the West. 
Socialism, in any sensible meaning of the word, can only 
come into existence by strictly limiting private enterprise 
and the acquisition of property other than personal 
effects, and by organising humanity under discipline so 
that the work of all can be directed to a common end 
and the products distributed according to a common plan. 
And to this regimentation the citizen of a free society 
simply will not submit. He demands the right of freedom 
of speech, freedom of initiative and enterprise, freedom to 
reap where he has sown, freedom to do what he likes, 
within certain limits, with his own. It is therefore in 
some other way that the evils of capitalism must be cured 
so far as the West is concerned. 

Another method is that often associated with the name 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the deliberate rejection of Western 
mechanised civilisation in its entirety and a return to a 
simpler social system more like that of the traditional 
village, in which man will reduce his physical needs to the 
barest minimum and find his happiness in the things of the 
mind and the spirit. In his emphasis on the excessive 
preoccupation of modern Western nations with the satis- 
faction of their physical needs, with the acquisition of 
property and power, and their corresponding indifference 
to the finer values of life, Mahatma Gandhi is certainly 
right, and is finding an increasing number of sympathisers 
in the West. But that it is neither possible nor desirable 
to destroy or to avoid the use of modern scientific knowledge 
even the most passionate objectors to Western civilisation 
are being gradually forced to admit. Mahatma Gandhi 
points to poverty as perhaps the greatest of all India’s 
scourges. Yet nothing save the use of science and 
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machinery and large scale distribution can raise Indian 
production so as to give an adequate standard of living to 
all its people. Moreover, economic activity with the wealth 
and independence it brings in its train to an ever increasing 
number of individuals is in fact the quickest way of getting 
rid of the evils of untouchability, child marriage, the 
dependence of women, and government by an alien Power, 
which Mahatma Gandhi himself deplores. The real 
problem is not to shut out the West, but to find the means 
of correcting the evils which have manifested themselves 
in capitalism, and, while using the methods of private 
enterprise, to inspire the individual with those spiritual 
and cultural values in which alone the human spirit can 
find happiness and satisfaction. 

The experience of the last ten years therefore seems to 
show that the world is going to continue along the lines of 
individual capitalist enterprise and that gradually both 
socialism in the strict sense of the word and non-co-opera- 
tion with the West will disappear. The evils of capitalism 
indeed are not due to the system itself, which is the inevit 
able product of freedom and democracy and the discoveries 
of science, but partly to the weakness of human nature 
which, so long as it remains unchanged, will equally deflect 
any political or economic system from functioning properly, 
and partly to the facts that in most countries, and especially 
in Great Britain, the industrial revolution preceded the 
advent of democracy, and that the proper working of the 
capitalist system has been hopelessly warped by nationalism. 
With proper laws determining the social limits within which 
individual enterprise must function, and with the elimina- 
tion of the artificial barriers against free enterprise which 
nationalism and the fear of war have erected, capitalism 
ought to produce that economic development in which 
capital will be short of labour, not labour short of em- 
ployment, which is the surest method of giving a higher 
standard of living, variety of employment, savings, leisure 
and opportunity for enterprise to everybody, that has yet 
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been discovered. Under proper safeguards it can give 
more freedom and a higher standard of living to the people 
than primitivism or socialism can ever do. 

The first condition, the passage of factory Acts and 
social reform legislation, is now more or less an accom- 
plished fact in the industrial countries of the West. The 
great fields in which it needs to be developed to-day are Asia 
and Africa, where capitalism is transforming old methods 
of production and old social customs with incredible speed. 
Unless the same sort of safeguards are introduced as have 
been found necessary in the West, and adapted to local 
conditions, the evils of the British industrial revolution, in 
an aggravated form, may appear in these continents also, as 
indeed they have already begun to do. Mahatma Gandhi 
has pointed out the impoverishing effect on the ryot of the 
advent of machine-made cotton goods, because it destroyed 
the earning power of the spinning wheel in the home. The 
answer, however, would seem to be not to destroy 
machinery or to keep India on the economic level of the 
spinning wheel, but to give to the ryot better agricultural 
knowledge so that his earning power may become higher not 
lower than it was before, while the products he is thereby 
enabled to buy will be better and cheaper, and he will also 
have the means to obtain education and mental food for his 
leisure. What is needed in Asia and Africa is not socialism or 
State control of economic enterprise or attempts to prevent 
economic knowledge and enterprise from entering the 
country, but legislation and administration which will 
enable world economic enterprise to function for the benefit 
of the people and not for their degeneration or exploitation. 
That is the first lesson of the last ten years, the need of 
thinking out, far more clearly than has yet been done, how 
the economic methods of the West are to be tempered to 
the present-day social and political conditions of Asia and 
Africa. 

The second lesson is that economic nationalism is incom- 
patible with prosperity, just as nationalism in armaments 
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is incompatible with peace. Hitherto the question of pro- 
tection or free trade has been discussed almost entirely 
from the standpoint of which is the better for the 
individual nation. Now, thanks to the League of Nations, 
States are just beginning to consider whether the 
world, including themselves, would not be much more 
prosperous and more peaceful if economic enterprise were 
free and no longer interfered with by tariffs, subsidies and 
embargoes. 

These interferences with free economic intercourse are 
increasingly diverting the development of the resources of 
the world and the abilities of mankind from their natural 
conditions, making life unnecessarily expensive and unem- 
ployment eventually inevitable within each protected area. 
Once we admit that the foundation of modern civilisation, 
whether in the West or in the East, must be the machine 
driven by power and that the problem before humanity is 
not to hinder the substitution of machines for human and 
animal power, but to take advantage of what it can do in 
relieving mankind of needless drudgery and in supplying 
amply all his physical needs, it becomes obvious that the 
freer economic intercourse all over the globe becomes, the 
better it will be for everybody, subject to the social 
safeguards already mentioned. The West needs the 
products of the East, the East those of the West, 
the inhabitants of the tropical zone need what the 
inhabitants of the temperate zone can give, and 
vice versa. The freer the intercourse the more rapidly 
will development take place and standards of living and 
education rise, for capital will flow where it can produce 
most cheaply and easily, the more variety will everybody 
have to choose from, the more employment and the less 
standardisation of life there will be. The social evils 
springing from inequality in wealth can be largely corrected 
by taxation. 

The effects of economic nationalism can be seen 
most clearly in Europe. Europe cannot arrive at any 
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measure of prosperity or full employment so long as it 
contains 26 tariff walls in that half of it which lies outside 
Russia, and which is itself only about half the size of the 
United States. Almost all its nations are trying to develop 
a “balanced” economic life and internal self-sufficiency 
partly in the interest of “nationalism” and partly for 
military reasons. Yet no one of these nations, with the 
possible exception of Germany, is large enough or prosper- 
ous enough to provide an adequate home market for its basic 
industries. An immense over-development of small plants 
is therefore taking place which can only supply local needs 
at unnecessarily high costs ; capital is wasted in creating 
these redundant industries instead of developing real 
European capacity; the cost of living and of enterprise 
is necessarily high, with the consequence of gradual 
economic stagnation and unemployment, which prompt 
every Government to try to help its industries to compete 
in an already over-supplied and restricted world market by 
means of subsidies at the expense of the taxpayer. The 
conference on the proposed tariff truce is evidence of the 
growing recognition that universal protection in Europe 
spells universal unemployment and stagnation. 

The case of Australia is a good example of the truth of 
this fundamental thesis. Australia is a continent as large 
as the United States, possessed of very great natural 
resources, though probably not so great as those of the 
United States. It began its economic development by 
producing meat, wool, minerals, wheat and other natural 
products, which it sold successfully in the markets of the 
world, despite its distance from those markets. The desire 
for a rounded national life, and to develop those industries 
necessary for its defence in the event of war with an Asiatic 
Power, led to the introduction of protection. An Indus- 
trial Arbitration Act was passed basing wages on the cost 
of living. The result has been a demand for increased 
wages on the ground that protection had put up the cost 
of living, alternating with a demand for higher protection 
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on the ground that higher wages had put up the cost 
of production, until the cost of production in Australia 
is now so high that hardly anything but wool and precious 
metals can be sold profitably in world markets, the develop- 
ment of the country is being held back, and of its six million 
inhabitants half live in five cities, in all of which there is 
now almost chronic unemployment. Similarly with all 
projects for freer trade within the Empire: what the 
Empire needs quite as much as freer trade within its own 
boundaries is freer trade with the rest of the world—its 
best customer. 

Even the United States, which is by far the largest free 
trade area in the world, is beginning to count the cost of 
protection. Owing to the size of the domestic market the 
effect of protection has not been to raise the cost of the 
basic necessaries of life so much as to prevent the diversifi- 
cation of her life and to produce that standardisation of 
thought and activity which so many Americans now 
deplore. But the effect of protection in other countries, 
coupled with the difficulty of selling their gocds in the United 
States owing to the American tariff, is that American 
industry, instead of setting out to sell American products 
in the world market and to employ Americans at home, is 
reproducing its plants, but in a less efficient form because 
the local market is smaller, in other countries, and employ- 
ing other people instead of Americans. Yet the tendency in 
America to develop industry at the expense of primary 
production is as strong as, if not stronger than, it is else- 
where. Only 29 per cent. of the population is now engaged 
in agriculture. The United States is therefore gradually 
confronting a situation in which unemployment will be 
chronic, because as an industrialised country she cannot sell 
her manufactured articles in sufficient quantities in the 
protected markets of the world to keep all her citizens 
employed. This isthe situation which has already overtaken 
Great Britain, and will infallibly overtake all countries 
which seek to use machinery and power as the methods of 
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raising their own standards of living in a protectionist 
world. It is probable that before many years are passed 
opinion in the United States will be divided between those 
who see that world markets are essential to her full pros- 
perity and employment and who therefore demand universal 
free trade, and those who are mainly interested in a 
protected market at home. 

It is obvious indeed that if the world is to prosper and 
progress through the increased use of machinery and power 
and to avoid stagnation and unemployment everywhere, it 
will have to swing back towards universal free trade. The 
difficulty about free trade is that the case for it is a long- 
distance argument. In the case of labour saving machinery, 
the argument to the working man against losing a job this 
week, even though the change may produce two jobs and 
higher wages a few weeks later on, seems to be overwhelming. 
But the argument commends itself to the other partner in 
industry—the employer—and because he is in control, it 
prevails. In the case of free trade the long distance 
argument is overwhelmingly in favour of free trade as 
providing more employment, lower cost of living and a 
greater variety of living all round—as can be seen from the 
European case. But the short distance argument appeals 
to the employer, to the employed and to the narrow 
nationalist, and tends to prevail until experience brings its 
bitter but inevitable lesson. 

The solution of these modern economic problems, like 
that of war, clearly does not rest in the hands of individual 
nations. They will only be solved as nations begin to 
realise that the prosperity of each is dependent on the 
prosperity of the whole. Fortunately, the movement away 
from the consideration of economic problems in purely 
national terms is steadily growing. Richard Cobden was 
fond of saying that war and protection, peace and tree trade 
were inseparable. It would seem as if he was right. 
Economic law, properly regulated by humane legislation, 
left to function freely, would rapidly increase the pros- 
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perity, the independence and the unity of the human 
race, and of all the individual nations as well. It has 
been’ the deflection of economic law by nationalism, 
on the one side, and by a selfish and _ politically 
omnipotent capitalist class, on the other, which has 
produced most of our present-day troubles. If inter- 
nationalism and democracy are brought into play they will 
gradually establish the conditions within which enter- 
prise can once more be allowed to function freely in the 
best interests both of nations and of humanity. 





AN ECONOMIC REFORMATION 


YEAR ago Tue Rounp Taste surveyed the state of 

trade under the title Towards Industrial Renatssance.* 
This present article continues the study of the economic 
problems of Great Britain by giving an account of produc- 
tion, employment and trade during 1929, and by discussing 
the progress that has been made in the reorganisation and 
re-equipment of our industries. 


I. Tue Last Ten Years 


ACH year since the great depression of 1921 trade 

returns showing overseas trade, statistics of unemploy- 
ment and of production have been scanned for any evidence 
of a revival of prosperity, and each year beginning with 
hope has ended with disappointment. The manufacturing 
and trading activities of this country are so diverse that 
these statistics governing manufacture and commerce as a 
whole hide all important movements in individual indus- 
tries. It has certainly happened that new industries, such 
as the chemical, the artificial silk and motor industries, have 
been developed, but the cotton trade and the coal trade 
have not grown in stature. Each individual industry has 
had to deal with its own particular problems, either of 
costs or,of competition or of impoverished markets. Never- 
theless all industries have had to face, in the same environ- 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No, 74, March 1929. 
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ment, the struggle for growth, often even for existence. 
Manufacturers must often have thought, “ there is a tide 
in the affairs of men,” and have wondered as they battled 
against the stream whether it would ever turn and “ lead 
them on to fortune.” The fall in price level since 1921 
has been so rapid and so continuous that the analogy of a 
millrace is natural; it is most marked in the case of 
wholesale prices, the average monthly figures in each year 
since 1920 being shown in the first table in the Appendix.* 
All debenture and mortgage indebtedness, all costs such as 
rates and labour charges which are slow to adjust them- 
selves have steadily increased in weight as the price level has 
fallen. Just as each individual taxpayer is conscious of the 
weight of an income tax of 4s. in the pound (had this 
article been written in April it had perhaps been necessary 
to say “only 4s. in the pound”) so individual companies 
have staggered under the weight of their fixed charges. 
Although the nominal amount of the national debt has 
fallen from £7,875 million at March 31, 1920, to £7,620 
million at March 31, 1929, the real burden has been doubled 
by the increase in the purchasing power of the pound. 
That crude statement gives a measure of the initial handi- 
cap under which British manufacturers have laboured. 

The many difficulties in the face of an improvement in 
manufacturing efficiency, which by reducing costs could 
alone have met this fall in prices, have been described by 
the Balfour Committee in its voluminous report. The same 
Committee, in its first volume, 4 Survey of Overseas Markets, 
has revealed the extent of the shrinkage of certain markets 
for British exports and the permanent nature of this 
change. Although the stabilisation of European currencies 
and the recovery from the ravages of war have restored 
European purchasing power, all Presidents, from China 
to Peru, are persuaded of the wisdom of a mercantilist 
policy and are attempting by tariff and subsidy to attain 
economic self-sufficiency. 

* See page 271. 
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Previous articles in THe Rounp Taste have described the 
many causes of bad trade, and only the main headings will 
be recapitulated here. The argument will be that trade 
is slowly making progress and might gain speed if industrial 
leaders would seize the opportunity, offered by the better 
understanding of the industrial situation, to carry out 
thorough plans of reorganisation. 

The industrial Renaissance has sown seeds of discontent 
and Great Britain now waits impatiently for the Reforma- 
tion. 


II. Inpices oF Bustness AcTIvITY 


HE broad conclusion suggested by the figures in the 

second table in the Appendix* is a rather different one 
from that which is common in the mouths of politicians 
and in the sensational press. It shows that there has been a 
7 per cent. improvement since 1924 in total employment. 
When we consider the extent to which machinery has been 
substituted for man power this result is not unsatisfactory. 
The indices show the larger quantity of raw materials used, 
and the greater production achieved by those employed. 
The drop in merchandise on railways and in provincial bank 
clearings indicates a change rather than a reduction in total 
activities. The development of road transport is sufficient 
explanation for the drop in the quantity of merchandise 
handled by the railways—and the greater importance of 
London as a trade centre has done much to reduce the 
retail trade of the provinces which is reflected in provincial 
bank clearings. 

The calculations of the Board of Trade, giving our 
approximate balance of payments, show that the volume 
of savings invested by Great Britain in foreign countries 
is not as large as it was in the years before the war. They 
show, too, that an increasing part of British imports have 
been paid for by invisible exports of some kind; and 


* See page 272. 
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there is good reason to think that these “ invisible exports ”” 
have included a substantial increase in our short term 
borrowing. That is to say, France, America and other 
countries have increased their balances in this country—the 
balances having in effect been sent to us in the form of 
foodstuffs, raw materials and luxuries. To the extent 
that this has been the case Britain has been in fact living 
on capital or at any rate living beyond income. 

In the second place, a larger volume of production has 
been achieved, but this has not provided sufficient profits 
to pay for the replacement of plant which is necessary 
if British industry is to compete successfully with 
Germany, the United States and France in the markets of 
the world. 

The general picture is therefore of an activity which in 
its variety, in its velocity and in its extent is greater than 
it was in 1919 or 1913—greater in fact than it has ever been 
before. But although there is more water in the stream 
there are many stagnant pools. 


II]. Tue Stare or Trav 1n 1929 


GAINST this background it is easy to outline the 

special character of 1929. Calendar years do not 
coincide with the periods of the trade cycle, and therefore 
the story of what has happened between January and 
December in a single year is misleading unless it is 
fitted into its place in the march of events. When 
the year 1929 is examined month by month the 
contrast is evident between the rising trend of the 
first eight months and the falling trend of the last four 
months. In the spring and summer of the year the 
activity of industry which had begun in 1928 became more 
intense. This activity was slowly arrested by the rising 
rate of interest (measurable by the successive increases in 
Bank rate from 4% per cent. in January to 6% per cent. in 
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September), until in the autumn there was a contraction in 
most forms of business, accompanied by a catastrophic 
drop in the prices of commodities and stocks. September 4, 
the day when the New York stock market, as measured by 
the Dow Jones averages, reached its peak, is a convenient 
point to mark the watershed between two periods, which 
were remarkable for differences of mood as well as for 
quantitative differences in production. 

Throughout the year British manufacturers had to con- 
tend with those chronic economic diseases, a falling price 
level and contracting markets. Nothing occurred to 
reduce costs of production (the Derating Act did not begin 
to give its slender assistance until October) nor to increase 
the willingness and ability of other countries to buy our 
goods. Therefore no violent changes took place in the 
volume of manufacture, and the figures of 1929 fit neatly 
on to those for previous years. 

The greater activity of the coal trade was the most 
important single feature, a fact which indicates the vital 
importance of the Coal Bill introduced by the Labour 
Government at the end of the year. Production of all 
grades of coal was 256,717,000 tons and exports were 
60,266,000 tons ;_ the results for 1928 had been 237,774,000 
tons and 50,051,000 tons. During the spring and summer 
of 1929 blast furnaces which had been cold for years were 
blown in, and the production of pig iron equalled the high 
level of 1920. This pig iron was needed because the 
activity of the shipbuilding, engineering, tinplate and 
other industries caused a larger demand for steel. British 
prices for steel were nearer to foreign prices than they 
had been since 1920, and therefore more British steel was 
used. 

Shipyards were active throughout the year, the tonnage 
launched being larger than in any year since 1921. In spite 
of this, however, about half the berths were unoccupied. 
Although the temptation to build was weakened by the 
severe fall in freight rates in the latter half of the year, a 
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useful volume of orders was carried over to 1930. It is 
significant of a change which Great Britain must welcome, 
that, in sharp contrast to 1928, the trades which made most 
headway in 1929 were those making capital goods, while 
those which manufactured consumers’ goods languished. 
The big electrical and engineering firms, the rail and struc- 
tural steel makers, the shipyards, the locomotive makers 
and the railway carriage builders advanced, while all the 
branches of the textile trade (cotton, wool and artificial silk), 
lacemaking, bootmaking, lost ground. Clarence Hatry, 
who had a journalistic flair for what was topical, was right 
to busy himself with Photomatons in 1928 and with the 
United Steel Companies in 1929. 

Foreign trade made some progress, the monthly average 
of exports of merchandise being £59°7 million in the first 
half of the year, £61°8 in the second half. The monthly 
average for 1928 was {60'2. These figures would make a 
better impression if they could be corrected to remove the 
effects of the continuous fall in the general price level. 


A rough measure of this fall is given by the drop in the index 
of wholesale prices compiled by the Board of Trade from 
138°3 in January to 132°5 in December. Retained imports 
of raw materials indicate future production, and it is 
encouraging that the average for the fourth quarter of 1929 
({25°9 million) was {2°3 millions higher than the average 
for the last quarter of 1928. 


IV, Tue State or Minp in 1929 


EASURED by employment, by quantitative figures 

of production and trade, much progress was made 
in the spring and summer of 1929, nor was there a severe 
relapse in the autumn. But if the measurable results were 
good, the immeasurable psychological results were better. 
The writer of this article, who left England in January, 
was puzzled when he returned in September by the many 
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evidences of a change which he still finds it hard to describe. 
These subtle differences of mood are best revealed by a 
summary of the notable developments which may be 
attributed to this mood. 

The general election gave the country a Cabinet of 
radicals, socialists and trade union leaders. A significant 
number of votes were, however, given to the Liberal party, 
which had broadcast amongst electors a more complete and 
coherent economic policy than had either of its rivals. 
The Liberal Yellow Book provided the ammunition for the 
speeches of hundreds of candidates of all parties, and it is 
not unreasonable to attribute much of the better under- 
standing of our economic situation to this popularisation 
of the Liberal diagnosis, and of Liberal remedies. 

Precision has been given to a general discontent, and 
plans have been substituted for complaints. No longer 
are bank chairmen, ironmasters, trade union leaders and 
cabinet ministers content to regard industrial depression as 
though it were a meteorological phenomenon for which they 
have no responsibility. After a weary period of wrangling 
from 1925 to 1928, the reviews have grown tired of debating 
the wisdom of the return to the gold standard and they are 
helping their readers to think how Britain can best adapt 
itself to the conditions which it dislikes. Indeed what has 
happened is that the main causes of trade depression have 
become widely understood and the main lines of cure are 
accepted. It is fitting that Professor Henry Clay, who in 
September 1929 published his masterly summary of this 
aspect of recent economic history, The Post-war Unemploy- 
ment Problem, was in January 1930 appointed by the Bank 
of England to a post at the headquarters of the reconstruc- 
tion movement. For years Great Britain had been a 
victim to economic hypochondria; the cure is not yet 
complete, but it has been hastened by the psychiatrists of 
Abingdon Street and Manchester. 

The diffuse complaints made by all manufacturers against 
the wages, the rates, the railway charges which they had 
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to pay, have now been formulated. In most trades there is 
now an understanding that because certain difficulties, such 
as unfair competition, impoverished markets, a high 
standard of wages and of social services at home, are out- 
side the control of manufacturers, it is the more necessary 
to take rapid action to reduce those costs which are subject 
to their control. The folly of competition, the wisdom 
of amalgamation under the governing influence of a cartel, 
which has been preached by a few shipbuilders, engineers 
and cotton spinners for a decade, is at last spreading among 
their fellows. But it will be a tough struggle to persuade 
individual companies whose self-confidence is not justified 
by their equipment that they must die in order that a more 
efficient unit may grow. 

The word “ rationalisation ” has been used to cover all 
the various processes of reorganisation, and because it will 
appear again and again in this article the many ideas 
telescoped into it should here be explained. Rationalisation 
is a word which we have borrowed from Germany to 
describe an aim rather than a method ; the detailed plans 
made for individual industries in England are in many cases 
closely based upon German experience. The essential idea 
of rationalisation is the application of common sense to 
industrial problems ; the success with which it is applied 
is to be measured by the reduction achieved in unit cost. 
In practice, common sense generally suggests certain con- 
clusions which apply to all industries. Production will be 
cheapened if all waste in transport, consumption of power, 
payment of wages, interest on capital is avoided. Therefore 
production is cheaper in six factories working full time than 
in twelve working half-time. Costs will be lowered, and 
the quality of production will be improved if orders are 
directed to the factory which is best equipped to make them, 
either by the possession of special raw material, special 
dies and other machinery or special geographical or other 
advantages. ‘The whole development of machinery and the 
perfection of mass production as typified by Detroit is 
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suggested as a later stage of rationalisation, after discipline 
has been imposed upon an industry from within. This 
description of a new magic charm to end all economic ills 
at first sight turns out to be little more than a string of 
platitudes—a mere recognition of the copybook maxims of 
business magazines. There are, however, two new ideas, 
and it is these that the writer wishes to recall when he 
uses the word rationalisation. They are the partial or total 
elimination of competition, and the contraction of capacity 
towards equality with market demand. 

Two instances will make this clear. ‘There are in South 
Wales two towns ten miles apart, each containing a tinplate 
works and a steel works, but so disposed that the tinplate 
works in the one town owns the steel works in the other, 
and vice versa. For many years each tinplate company 
had been drawing its steel from a plant ten miles away, 
although similar steel was being produced in the same parish. 
During 1929 these two rival companies came to an arrange- 
ment by which each would supply the other’s needs of 
steel, and thus save the cost of transport. 

The German railway equipment industry was rationalised 
many years ago. Under pressure from bankers, and from 
the Reichsbahn, which was their chief customer, the 
locomotive manufacturers and the carriage and waggon 
builders were persuaded to form two cartels. Within the 
cartels certain amalgamations were arranged, and certain 
works were closed down. ‘These cartels stabilise prices, 
watch markets and guide sales—waste in the maintenance 
of tools, spare parts, salesmen, is avoided because each firm 
is given its quota and allotted the orders that it can best 
fulfil. 

Scores of examples on a larger scale could be drawn from 
the acts of Herbert Hoover during the years when he was 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce. His main 
purpose was to collect information upon the products and 
methods of manufacture, and by applying intelligence 
to simplify wants and the means of supplying them. One 
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of his most notable successes was to persuade, after years of 
patient effort, all users of screws to adapt themselves to a 
smaller range of thread sizes. This enormously simplified 
the whole manufacture and distribution of screws. 


V. Tue Osjects or RATIONALISATION 


T will give a clearer understanding of the intricate 

problems involved if a hasty sketch is given of the state 
of affairs which would exist when rationalisation had taken 
place. There is the example of Germany, where large 
producing units, few in number, co-operate in cartels in the 
coal and steel trades and in the different branches of the 
engineering industry. We can look to America, where 
gigantic corporations, which have grown by devouring their 
competitors, divide a huge domestic market between them, 
and assist each other in the development of exports. Nor 
need we look abroad. Rationalisation has made consider- 
able headway in England. The finishing stages of the 
textile industry were rationalised before the war; Lord 
Leverhulme created a soap trust years ago, and in 1929 this 
was fused with the English Margarine Union ; the 
chemical industry has been completely rationalised by the 
creation of Imperial Chemical Industries. 

The step for which the country is waiting is the creation 
of cartels to bring discipline into each industry and to 
organise existing producers either by district or by function, 
according to the necessity of the case. In the steel 
industry there should be a single company on the Tees, a 
single company producing steel ingots on the Clyde, 
another in Sheffield and another in South Wales. The 
later operations of forging and rolling special shapes and 
sizes, such as tyre and axle making, can best be concen- 
trated upon one or two plants. Great efforts are now being 
made to persuade the railway companies to adopt the use of 
steel sleepers, and so to use British instead of foreign 
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material. There are only two such plants making steel 
sleepers in the whole of Germany, and a competent German 
engineer has estimated that a single plant could supply all 
English needs, together with probable export requirements. 
Unless there be some discipline in the steel trade, there is a 
real danger that two rival plants will be set up, thus 
doubling necessary capacity, with the inevitable result that 
neither plant will work at a profit. 

We shall therefore hope to see during 1930 the strength- 
ening of existing, or the creation of new, organisations to 
give a common policy for the steel, shipbuilding, locomotive, 
carriage and waggon, electrical engineering, tinplate and 
other industries, and within these associations we shall hope 
to find a few producing units with a total capacity cor- 
related to demand. In the attainment of these objects, 
there are clearly two stages. There must be a period of 
destruction, in which old plants disappear in order that 
newer plants may be left to deal with the orders that are 
available. In the second period new machinery will be 
substituted for that which is out-of-date in those plants 
which are selected for survival. Assuming the happiest 
conditions of agreement between industrialists, substantial 
help will be required in the financing of each of these two 
stages. The transitional period, in which some compensa- 
tion is being paid to the firms which are closing down and 
in which more or less complicated schemes of capital 
reconstruction are being undertaken, will require credit. 
In the second period the industry will need cash to purchase 
new material. In a later paragraph some of the different 
methods of finding ways and means will be discussed. 

There remains one last objective, the provision of orders. 
If industrialists are to make real and immediate sacrifices, 
they must be offered a more prosperous future. If bankers 
are to cut their losses, if investors are to provide fresh 
capital, then some assurance of future prosperity must be 
given. Export markets will always offer glittering prizes, 
but the adventures of foreign trade are such that these 
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sources of income should be reckoned prudently. The 
great strength of British industry in the future, just as the 
present great strength of American and French industry, 
must lie in home markets. This argument does not lead to 
the conclusion that safeguarding or protection, however 
labelled, is necessary. Rather such measures are to be 
avoided, as providing a fatal obstacle to the development of 
foreign trade, and as sheltering inefficiency. The way 
in which a healthy home market can be assured is by 
the adoption of a definite policy by all the railway 
companies, the Post Office and the other Government 
departments, and all large undertakings. If these will 
make up their minds to a policy of wise purchasing from 
British manufacturers and declare it, an atmosphere of 
confidence encouraging to industry and finance will be 
created. Such a policy should be to purchase whenever 
possible British goods made from British raw materials, 
and to avoid manufacture and competition with established 
manufacturers. ‘The locomotive manufacturers, the Car- 
riage and Waggon Builders’ Association have stated their 
case to the railway companies and have proved the impossi- 
bility of creating a healthy export trade if the railway 
companies persist in their selfish policy of manufacturing 
the bulk of their own locomotives, carriages and waggons. 


VI. Removinc Mountains 


HE next stage in the argument is to explain the nature 

of the obstacles which prevent such reformation of 
industry, and to suggest ways to overcome them. Railway 
companies say that they save money by building their own 
rolling stock. Even were it true—and until the railway 
companies adopt a proper accounting system in their shops 
no comparisons are possible—it would be a bad argument, 
because it is the railway companies themselves which have 
undermined the competitive power of the independent con- 
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cerns. Nor is it reasonable for the railway companies to 
object that their interests would suffer. What is contem- 
plated by the independent manufacturers is the creation of 
trade associations upon which the railway companies as the 
industry’s chief customers would be represented. The 
example of Germany should convince the railway companies 
that their shareholders would gain and not suffer from such 
adevelopment. Other important ways in which the railway 
companies could assist are the substitution of steel coaches 
for wooden coaches, and, as fast as the modernisation of the 
structure and habits of industry will allow, the substi- 
tution of 20 or 40-ton steel waggons for the little wooden 
waggons which so amuse foreign visitors. 

The Post Office to-day provides a thoroughly unsatis- 
factory telephone service, and its charges are absurdly high. 
If the Post Office could take a bigger view of its oppor- 
tunities and would sink a larger amount of capital in the 
construction of main lines and in the provision of telephone 
facilities not only would substantial orders be given to 
British industry but greater efficiency would result. It 
would be easy to prolong this catalogue of improvements. 
The truth is that each consumer has it in his power by the 
use of greater imagination and intelligence to assist in this 
industrial recovery. If each citizen will realise his responsi- 
bility and will apply pressure either in his own business or by 
criticism of the service which he gets from railway and 
telephone companies rapid progress may be possible. It 
is safe to assert that unless the public insists upon the 
rapid provision of steel coaches or the extension of tele- 
phone lines, unless railway shareholders protest against 
the wickedness of expenditure upon rolling stock at 
Doncaster, Crewe, Swindon and Eastleigh, there is no 
reason to hope that the general managers and the directors 
of railway companies, or the Postmaster-General and his 
subordinates will change the habits of fifty years. 

What are the reasons why these plans for 1930 were 
not carried out in 1929? There is nothing new in the 
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suggestions made in the foregoing paragraphs, the ideas 
have been collected over a period of years in conversation 
with industrialists of various kinds, and they represent the 
desires of large groups in each of the industries mentioned. 
If every industrialist in the country were set the examina- 
tion question of, “ How to earn profits and abolish unem- 
ployment,” they would, after discursive pages on wages, 
rates, taxes, trade unions and protection, recognise 
the wisdom of such schemes of rationalisation as have 
been indicated. But although these plans are in the 
air little is being done because one firm is either too 
proud or too selfish to approach its rivals, or else where 
approaches have been made the rival firm demands impos- 
sible terms. It is, however, certain that even Liberal 
and Conservative voters have become sufficiently suspicious 
of the abilities and the good intentions of capitalists to 
be inclined to vote in favour of compulsory rationalisation 
if industrialists do not put their own house in order. 
Because every Englishman does better work when he is 
led than when he is driven, it would be unfortunate if the 
Government had to intervene. But if this is to be avoided 
then rapid action must be taken. 

In a number of cases the reason for this stagnation is the 
character of individuals, and therefore it is pretty certain 
that some outside assistance must be given in the initial 
stages. There are many men in the steel industry and 
textile industries who prefer a dingy sovereignty to a useful 
viceroyalty, and they will not be convinced of the necessity 
of abdication unless strong arguments are used by the 
strong. Because the banks have year by year increased 
their resources and strengthened their position, it is to them 
that those industrial leaders who plan changes must look, 
first for guidance and later for finance. 
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VII. Tue ROE or THE Banks 


T should be obvious to every depositor that a bank 

cannot invest in a blast furnace the money placed with it 
on current account. The banking system of England is 
sounder than that of any other country in the world and 
no change of policy should be contemplated which would 
impair its safety and its efficiency. It is probably dan- 
gerous for the Joint Stock Banks to use their own capital 
to finance the re-equipment of industry because neither 
the directors nor the managers have that knowledge of 
industry which alone could produce wise investment. 
The banks are, however, in a position to give powerful 
assistance to industrialists who have prepared schemes to 
reorganise either single factories or whole industries in a 
way which, by providing a higher turnover, will make 
possible manufacture at lower cost. Much can be done by 
a quiet diplomacy in persuading unrepentant individualists 
that in England to-day the only alternative to voluntary 
co-operation is government compulsion. ‘The Joint Stock 
Banks can also assist the work of rationalisation by turning 
their dislike of financing derelict concerns into a positive 
refusal, thus clearing the way for the provision of fresh 
finance for efficient businesses by houses specialising in 
such matters. 

The finance houses in London which undertake the 
work of advising industrial companies and of issuing the 
securities of such companies to the public, are few in number 
and small in size in comparison to the magnitude of the 
task. Because of the difficulties imposed by an unreason- 
ably high level of rates and taxes, and by the high standard 
of living throughout the country, special skill will be 
needed if manufacture is to be conducted at a profit. 
Great strength and great prestige will be needed by the 
finance houses which undertake to provide the necessary 
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finance, because as the result of past losses and constant 
government interference, investors now consider British 
industrial securities a bad risk. There can be no other 
explanation for the fact that the ordinary shares of the 
chief railway companies yield over 84 per cent. 

The Bank of England has attempted to fill this gap in 
the financial machinery in London by creating the Securities 
Management Trust which is to be the organiser of rationali- 
sation, and by providing fresh capital for the United 
Dominions Trust which finances instalment buying. Such 
behaviour contradicts the doctrines of sound central 
banking which the Bank of England has preached to the 
erring countries of Central Europe and South America. 
It would have shocked Bagehot that a banker’s bank 
should lock up any of its funds in long-term advances to 
industrial or commercial concerns. The duties of the 
Bank as the manager of the country’s gold reserves may 
easily conflict with the inclinations of the Bank as financer 
of industry. 

The private merchant banking houses of London have 
for generations been busy with the financing of foreign 
trade. The nature of their acceptance business forces 
them to keep their own capital highly liquid; the funds 
deposited with them by foreign banks may be withdrawn 
at an hour’s notice, and for this reason it is impossible for 
them to immobilise their assets in advances to industry. - 
Until recently their activities as issuing houses had been 
limited to the issue of high-class bonds for foreign Govern- 
ments and municipalities ; a small beginning has been made 
by the larger firms in finding capital for manufacturers. 
Business of this kind is incompatible with the normal 
activities of these merchant banks and it is therefore 
probable that if they are prepared to do more industrial 
business they will be forced to form separate finance 
houses. It must, however, be some years before they can 
acquire an expertness in the financing of industry which 
will justify their undertaking ambitious schemes. London 
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is beginning to learn this new work, but the apprenticeship 
is long and arduous. The work to be done, however, in 
providing capital for the erection of modern coking plants 
and blast furnaces, of efficient spinning mills, of new 
factories for the mass production of motor cars, cannot wait. 
Industrialists may during the present year agree upon 
schemes and prepare plans for fresh capital expenditure 
on plant. If no organisation has been prepared, it may be 
impossible and it will certainly prove costly to raise the 
necessary finance. 

It is certain that new institutions must be formed to 
finance industry, staffed by engineers, chemists and econo- 
mists to advise the professional financiers. If it were not 
for its parentage the Securities Management Trust might be 
accepted as entirely suitable. Because this company is 
well fitted to become the leader of the movement, the 
organiser of mergers and a large issuing house, the Bank 
of England may see the wisdom of selling a part of its 
interest to the Joint Stock Banks. This single body 
might in time split into others, until each of the big 
Joint Stock Banks had their Securities Trust. It is 
easy to believe that the Midland Bank and the Midland 
Securities Trust might prove as effective a partnership 
as the National City Bank and the National City Com- 
pany. Such a sale would leave the Bank of England 
undistracted to carry out its functions as a Central 
Bank, but would not prevent it from acting as a Father 
O’F lynn to the rationalisation movement. Although many 
industrialists have repented of their economic sins in 1929, 
they may become backsliders in 1930, and there will be 
much to be done in the way of “ checking the crazy ones, 
coaxing onaisy ones, lifting the lazy ones on wid the 
stick.” 

The facts of the situation must be recognised if a remedy 
is to be found. Fixed capital can only be provided by 
insurance companies, investment trusts, trustees and the 
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prosperous it was cheap and easy to borrow by the sale of 
debentures, and accordingly most English industries, and 
the railway companies, piled up a heavy load of prior 
charge capital. During the ten years since the war the 
fall in the price level has increased the burden of this 
indebtedness, while at the same time earnings available to 
meet these charges have dwindled. The many moratoria 
and reconstruction schemes have cost this class of deben- 
ture and preference shareholder very heavy losses, and have 
provoked a widespread nervousness over industrial invest- 
ments. It is well that those who are concerned with 
industry in any way should realise that investors will 
demand something of the element of premium against risk 
in the rate of interest they expect upon an industrial 
investment. The finance of rationalisation will probably 
cost at least 7 per cent. 

The experience of the heavy industries since 1921 as 
revealed to investors through the reconstruction schemes 
of many famous firms furnishes a strong argument for the 
provision of fresh capital in the form of shares rather than 
of debentures. Not only does the absence of fixed charges 
or their limitation to a small figure give greater flexibility 
in the disposal of earnings, but also it is a truer representa- 
tion of the really speculative nature of all industry. If the 
debentures of most industrial companies be examined 
closely it will be found that the only valuable security is 
provided by the earnings of the company. ‘The fixed assets 
seldom have more than a scrap value when a factory ceases 
to be a going concern. Investors are often led into the 
purchase of a stock which they believe to be a mortgage 
upon assets with a constant value, whereas in fact they are 
only buying a claim to a certain annual payment. Prefer- 
ence shares represent the real position more accurately, but 
the most realistic expression of the true position is given by 
ordinary shares with no par value. The Americans have 
recognised these facts, as can be seen from the following 
figures :— 
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Capitat Issues MADE ON BEHALF or American INpusTRY 
(In Mitton Dottars). 

1929. 1928. 1927. 1926. 

Long-term bonds -- 2,369 3,174 4,466 3,059 

Short-term bonds .. 250 264 302 294 


Preferred stocks -- 1,694 1,397 1,054 543 
Common stocks «+ 5,071 2,094 683 676 





Total .. -+ 9,384 6,929 6,505 4,572 


If it is possible the best way to finance the Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation and new units in the heavy industries 
will be the sale of ordinary shares. It will be good if the 
finance houses and new subsidiaries of the Joint Stock 
Banks will take up a portion of the share capital in order 
that their association may be made closer with industry 
after the German model. 


VIII. Tue Coat Birr 


T is unfortunate that the slow progress of industry 

towards a rational organisation should be imperilled by 
the legislative attempts of the Government to deal with the 
coal mines. It has been shown above that the revival of 
the coal trade in 1929 was inseparable from a cheapening 
of costs in iron and steel and other industries mainly using 
coal. Yet the most notable Bill before Parliament in 1930 
seems likely not merely to raise the price of coal but to 
fossilise the already antiquated structure of the industry. 

This article is written at the moment when the Liberal 
leaders, firm in their determination to turn a bad Bill into 
a good Bill if this can be done, are negotiating with Mr. 
Graham. The wish that sense may triumph over sentiment 
is certainly father to the thought that Mr. Graham will be 
a poor statesman if he does not accept the help which is 
offered to him. 

The Coal Mines Bill was read for the first time on 
December 12. The second reading was carried, after a 
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keen debate, by eight votes. At this moment, before the 
all-important committee stage has been completed, it is 
impossible to guess whether the Bill will pass at all, and 
whether if it passes it will be a boojum or a mere snark. 
The clearest account that can be given is a summary of the 
provisions of the Bill on the one hand, and of the Liberal and 
Conservative amendments on the other. 

The Bill is divided into three parts: Part I creates the 
marketing scheme which is intended to yield profits suffi- 
cient to pay existing rates of wages to miners working for 
hours of work limited by Part II. Part III creates a national 
board to deal with hours, wages and conditions of employ- 
ment to enable the industry to settle its own difficulties 
without reference to Parliament. The debate is really 
concentrated upon Part I, since all three parties are anxious 
that the hours of work in England should be reduced at 
least to73 hours a day with one winding time if this reduction 
does not add so much to the cost of coal as to impair the 
competitive position of the coal industry and of all industries 
which use coal. The national board proposed by Part III 
is similar to the board set up for the railways in 1921; it is 
not an arbitration but a conciliation board. 

Part I of the Bill is the vital section, because the possi- 
bility of reducing working hours and of creating such a 
measure of prosperity as will eventually permit an increase 
in wages depends upon the plans therein laid down. The 
purpose of the Government’s plan is, broadly, to stabilise 
prices at an economic level, and to bring about a reorganisa- 
tion of the industry such as will eventually allow both high 
wages for the miner and lower costs of coal to the consumer. 
The Opposition, for in this Liberals and Conservatives are 
agreed, say that the Bill will certainly cause an increase in 
the price of coal without doing anything to bring about a 
reduction in productive costs. There is not much argu- 
ment over intentions—both Government and Opposition 
profess to be agreed that it is dangerous to increase the 
cost of coal to the consumer, and urgent to reorganise the 
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mining industry. Therefore the debates take the form of 
an Opposition contradicting Ministers’ interpretation of 
their own Bill and suggesting amendments to carry out the 
Ministers’ avowed purpose. 

The economic thesis behind Part I of the Bill is one 
which has been accepted by the coal industries of most 
European countries. Capacity for coal production is larger 
than it was in 1913, whereas consumption is less. Under 
these circumstances the first step is to restrict total produc- 
tion, and the next to transfer production from the difficult 
to the easy pits. ‘The Coal Bill creates machinery to control 
production by enacting that there shall be a central council, 
made up of mine owners of the several districts, who shall 
administer a scheme devised by the mine owners themselves 
and approved by the Board of Trade, or in default of such 
a scheme then a scheme prepared by the Board of Trade 
itself. The central council will fix an output for the whole 
country and will allot each district (the existing wage assess- 
ment districts are taken as the areas for the district 
marketing schemes) its quota. ‘This district quota will be 
subdivided between the collieries of the district by an 
executive board elected by all the mine owners of the 
district. Each pit will be given a standard tonnage, and 
from time to time the proportion of standard tonnage which 
each pit may raise will be determined by the district board. 
All mines, whether they are independent or are controlled 
by other industrial or public utility undertakings, will be 
treated alike. Some elasticity is, however, provided by the 
provision that quotas may be bought and sold. 

Not only is production fixed, but also selling price. 
Minimum selling prices will be fixed for every class of coal, 
with penalties for infringement. With the consent of the 
central council the executive boards may levy upon 
individual mines a levy to assist the sale of any class of coal 
produced in the district. 

These are the essential constructive proposals. ‘The rest 
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balances to prevent the abuse of the new machinery 
created. Any coal owner, or any district board which is 
displeased by an act of the district board in the one case 
and the central council in the other, may appeal to one or 
more independent arbitrators. Any consumer of coal may 
complain to district committees of investigation which are 
to work under a national committee of investigation. The 
members of each committee are to be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Board of Trade, one half of the committee 
being chosen to represent the views of the consumer, one 
quarter the interests of mine owners and one quarter those 
of miners. The chairman will be independent. Thus while 
a compact machinery is devised to restrict production and 
raise prices to the home consumer, only vague possibilities 
of protection are offered by these arbitration committees. 
In its original form the Bill is a remarkably bold piece of 
syndicalist legislation. Coal is actually as well as histori- 
cally the basis of industry in Great Britain, and almost 
complete freedom is granted to this one industry to exploit 
the rest of the country. 

The amendments to the Bill moved by the Liberal and 
Conservative parties represent fairly the views expressed 
by all consumers of coal. One opinion is common to all 
users of coal—any increase in the price of this essential raw 
material will have an immediate and a serious effect upon 
our competitive position in foreign markets. The iron 
industry, the electrical and gas industries depend directly 
upon coal; the textile, chemical and engineering industries 
are hardly less affected, because the higher the price of coal 
the higher the prices of all their raw materials, their power 
and their transport. All those businesses which own 
collieries to supply special needs of their own are outraged 
by the suggestion that they should be included in the quota, 
and forced, in order to supply their needs, either to buy coal 
which may not be so suitable, or to purchase a quota at 
considerable cost from a bankrupt colliery. The division 
of the country into districts and the prohibition of,sales of 
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coal from one district to another creates a Central European 
system of barriers within the country which has worked 
hardest to remove these obstacles to trade. It is incredible 
that: in 1930 a legislature should propose to prevent the 
movement of special coal from a pit in the Forest of Dean 
to the steel works in South Wales which needs it. 

A flat contradiction to the principles proposed by the 
representatives of Great Britain at the Economic Conference 
at Geneva in 1926 is the subsidising of exports out of the 
proceeds of a levy upon coal sold for home consumption. 
This plan will certainly provoke retaliation on the part of 
those foreign countries, such as Germany, which may be its 
victims, and it therefore jeopardises that most welcome 
recovery of export markets which was obtained during 
1929. 

The Government have already modified their Bill some- 
what in an attempt to win Liberal support by strengthening 
the position of the consumer, by making Parliamentary 
reconsideration necessary in 1933, and by adding a Coal 
Mines Reorganisation Committee to act as a driving force 
in the hastening of rationalisation. These amendments 
have not satisfied Sir Herbert Samuel and Mr. Lloyd George, 
because they do not prevent abuse of their powers by the 
coal owners nor neglect of their opportunity for rationalisa- 
tion. The precise terms of the Liberal amendments are 
not yet known, but they will certainly be directed to the 
removal of the subsidy upon export coal, to the neutralising 
of the quota systems and, in default of voluntary action, to 
the enforcement of compulsory amalgamation. 

The amendments tabled by the Conservative party pro- 
vide a complete confirmation of Joseph Chamberlain’s 
paradox: “We are all Socialists now.” To meet the 
syndicalist proposals creating a Coal Trust, with only a 
remote responsibility to Parliament, the Conservatives 
propose to re-establish first a measure of strict Parliamentary 
control, and secondly a judicial commission in the place of 
the Board of Arbitration. The amendments run: 
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1. That the limitation of daily hours of work should not apply to 
mines in which the aggregate time below ground of any shift does not 
exceed 45 hours per week or, alternatively, 90 hours per fortnight. 

2. That both the central scheme and the district schemes shall be 
laid before Parliament ; that the central scheme shall not become 
operative without an affirmative resolution of both Houses; and 
that district schemes shall take effect only in the absence of a 
negative resolution after the lapse of 20 Parliamentary working days. 

3. That coal supplied by mines, controlled by another industrial 
undertaking, for use as fuel in that undertaking’s works, shall not 
be subject to quota-restriction. 

4. That the power to make levies for “ facilitating the sale of any 
class of coal ” be abrogated. 

5. That investigating committees, if they find that a consumer 
has been charged an excessive price, may order the district’s executive 
board (subject to appeal, as below) to pay him compensation. 

6. That a Judicial Commission shall be appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor, consisting of a judge of the Supreme Court, a chartered 
accountant, and “ a person having industrial and commercial experi- 
ence,” whose legal powers shall be equivalent to those of the High 
Court, and whose functions inter alia shall be to give binding awards 
on (a) appeals by any persons against any order made by a committee 
of investigation under amendment (4) above, or (b) appeals by any 
colliery for a lowering of the fixed minimum price. 


It is probable that in its final form the Coal Bill will owe 
more to its foster parents in the Opposition than to its 
parents in the Cabinet, and may eventually assist in 
bringing about a closer integration of the industry. 
Obviously the way in which the leaders of the mine owners 
use their powers will be the decisive factor. If the Mining 
Association had behaved with greater wisdom during the 
last ten years the users of coal would not have been so 
alarmed by the wide powers given to them by their new 
friends—the Labour party. For certain provisions of the 
Coal Bill are neither very new nor very terrible. In 1919 
the Socialist Government in Germany passed a Coal Trade 
Act, and the machinery then established has shaped the 
subsequent development of mining in Germany. 

The main lines of the German Act may be summarised 
thus :—The coal producers of a certain area are compelled 
to form a coal syndicate. The eleven district syndicates 
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form the Coal Union. Representatives of the Government, 
of the mine owners, of the coal trade, of the miners and of 
the consumers form the Coal Council. The Minister of 
Economic Affairs is the supreme authority. 

The coal syndicates fix the quotas and the amount of 
the output of their members. The coal has to be delivered 
to the syndicate and the syndicate sells it for the account 
of the members. Members have a right of appeal against 
decisions of the syndicate. The Coal Union regulates the 
total output and sale, the domestic consumption of pro- 
ducers, the terms of delivery and the price. The Coal 
Council fixes general rules for the coal industry and trade 
and in doing so is bound to have regard to the interests 
of the community. The Minister has the right of super- 
vision and inquiry and the right to veto resolutions of the 
Coal Union and the Coal Council if they are illegal or 
injurious to the public welfare. The Minister has several 
times made use of this right by vetoing the rise of prices 
and two years ago he had an inquiry carried through by a 
select committee. 

There is also a coal commissioner, who is an official 
appointed by the Government. He is responsible for a 
sufficient supply of coal to consumers. He may regulate 
imports and exports of coal but for some years has not 
made any use of this right. He may direct the delivery of 
coal to certain parts of the country where it is urgently 
needed, and he has done so during the winter time in recent 
years. 

If order is to be brought into the winning and selling of 
coal the sensible lines upon which to draft an Act of 
Parliament are those of the German scheme. The amend- 
ments of the Liberal and Conservative parties try to 
strengthen the Bill in its weakest points—the absence of 
any guarantees that the price of coal will not be raised, 
and the weakness of the pressure which may be exercised 
to secure reorganisation by amalgamation. As introduced 
by Mr. Graham, the Coal Mines Bill creates more satis- 
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factory conditions for the coal industry by forcibly limiting 
competition and making possible an increase in the price 
of coal to all classes of British consumers. But this 
increase will in the first instance be at the expense of those 
other industries such as the iron and steel industry in all 
its branches, the textile industry and the railways. In 
the second instance it will react unfavourably upon the 
coal industry itself, by crippling the competitive power of 
all users of coal and forcing them to look for cheaper 
substitutes. The behaviour of the coal owners during the 
last ten years is a vivid memory which destroys the argu- 
ment that “ they will be far-sighted enough not to cripple 
their own best customers.” The consumers’ councils are 
nebulous ; if they act at all it will be clumsily and tardily. 

All the details of the Bill suggest that it was drafted by 
a small group of coal owners who did not take account of 
the widest interests of the country. The iron and steel 
trade has already made a clear statement of its criticism 
that the Bill, by subjecting private collieries owned by steel 
companies to a quota, imposes either the penalty of unsuit- 
able coal or else the heavy financial cost of purchasing 
somebody else’s quota. Great Britain will be afflicted 
with internal trade barriers more severe than those which 
obstruct the trade of China. Likin is only a heavy duty 
but the Coal Bill imposes positive prohibitions. 

When biographies (or autobiographies) are written we 
shall probably learn that most members of the Labour 
Cabinet agreed with the country in November, 1929, that 
the Coal Bill was a thoroughly bad piece of work. The 
historian of 1960, kinder than the consumer of coal in 1930, 
will probably excuse Mr. Graham and Mr. Turner by 
showing how much of the Bill had been written for them. 
The Sankey and Samuel commissions had amply surveyed 
the ground and proved the need for a closing of uneconomic 
pits in order to restrict capacity and concentrate production 
on those pits from which coal could most cheaply be won. 
A series of strikes, horribly costly to owners and miners, 
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had produced an exhaustion in the Mining Association and 
the Miners’ Federation which in a negative way took the 
place of intelligence. Both sides agreed upon the simple 
solution to raise the price of coal. 

The accident of agreement between Mr. Evan Williams 
and Mr. Cook and the distant echo of their own election 
speeches induced the Labour Cabinet to concoct a Bill 
which would enable them to give legislative assistance to 
this welcome alliance. If the price of coal could be raised 
then hours might be reduced ; but in addition some action 
had to be taken to carry out the precise recommendations 
of the Samuel Commission and to satisfy an alert Liberal 
Opposition ; to meet this need vague permissive clauses 
were added which purported to bring about the necessary 
reorganisation. 


IX. Conciusion 


HE nature and direction of the changes which are 
taking place in our economic organisations are probably 
clearer in their outlines to foreign observers than they are 
to us in Great Britain. It has taken ten years for an under- 
standing of the causes of unemployment to spread wide 
enough to permit of drastic alteration in the policy of 
single factories, federations of employers, trade unions, 
and of the British Government. Admiring on their shelves 
the many-coloured radiance of the volumes which have 
been produced by a succession of committees, commissions 
and economists, the ordinary reader may be pardoned for 
the reflection magna est veritas—utinam praevaleat. If the 
country is to be saved by a newspaper crusade, rationali- 
sation is surely the cause for which the voters have been 
most thoroughly prepared and which has been most care- 
fully designed to meet our needs. 
Rationalisation is not a single problem but a genus of 
problems, which occur day by day in every board-room 


and at every manager’s desk as well as in those more 
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mysterious meeting places in Whitehall and Threadneedle 
Street. Most business men have definite ideas as to how 
they, as individuals, out of their industries as a whole, 
could make more profits; there are many ironmasters, 
engineers and shipbuilders who have both ambition and 
ability. Such men are at this moment developing many 
schemes for amalgamations between businesses. During 
1929 there took place important fusions in the steel industry 
in South Wales and on the Tees. The Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation was created and by absorbing more than 
70 mills it has carried out much of the work for which it 
was designed. If 1930 is to be a year of progress many 
more such schemes which are now on paper must be put 
into practice. 

The British Government has at last recognised the 
importance of economic strength, and has appointed an 
“ Economic Advisory Council.” The purpose of this body 


was described in a white paper dated January 27 in these 
words :— 


To advise His Majesty’s Government in economic matters. To 
make continuous study of developments in trade and industry and 
in the use of national and Imperial resources, of the effect of legisla- 
tion and fiscal policy at home and abroad, and of all aspects of 
national, Imperial and international economy with a bearing on the 


prosperity of the country. 


The ex officio members of the council are the Prime 
Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the President 
of the Board of Trade, the Minister of Agriculture, and the 
Lord Privy Seal (so long as the present duties are attached 
to that office). The Prime Minister may summon other 
Ministers, together with other persons chosen by the Prime 
Minister for their special knowledge and experience.* This 


* The Prime Minister announced in the House of Commons on February 
12 the non-Ministerial personnel of the Economic Advisory Council, and 
stated that, in addition, a number of distinguished industrialists and 
economists had consented to assist on specific points. The following are 
the members of the Council :—Sir Arthur Balfour, Bt., K.B.E. ; Mr. Ernest 
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council will be served by a small secretarial staff, of whom 
two at least must be economists. 

The mechanical working of this Economic General Staff 
(the body for which Sir William Beveridge asked in 1926) 
will be through a number of special committees. The 
members of these committees will be chosen for their 
special knowledge and experience. They will be assisted 
by the secretariat and will hand their reports to the board. 
This body should give greater usefulness and continuity 
to the excellent work which for a hundred years has 
been done with great elaboration by Royal Commissions, 
and in a narrower sphere by the Committee of Civil 
Research. 

The urgent need is that developments should take 
place with the least possible delay. Every month that 
a man is unemployed he loses efficiency and every month 
the position of competitors in foreign markets grows 
stronger. These facts are realised by all parties who 
are concerned with rationalisation, by the banker, by 
the politician no less than by the manufacturer. If the 
confusion and inefficiency which exist in most industries 
are to be swept away by the application of common sense 
then resolute leadership by industrialists and financiers is 
needed. Capital and labour for the first time since the 
war are willing to co-operate, being sensible of loyalties 
wider than the loyalty to family or friends. It remains 
for the entrepreneur to justify his name. The threatening 
alternative is reorganisation by Act of Parliament and 
management by bureaucracy. 

Bevin; Mr. W. R. Blair; Sir John Cadman, G.C.M.G.; Mr. W. M. 
Citrine ; Mr. G. D. H. Cole; Mr. Ernest Debenham ; Sir Andrew Duncan; 
Sir Daniel Hall, K.C.B., F.R.S.; Sir William Hardy, F.R.S.; Mr. J. M. 


Keynes, C.B.; Sir Alfred Lewis; Sir Wm. McLintock, G.B.E., C.V.O.; 
Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E.; Mr. R. H. Tawney. 
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CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES 


I 


MONG the multitude of hopes and doubts engendered 

by the Presidential candidacy of Herbert Hoover, one 
prophecy made common ground for friend and foe—with 
President Hoover in the White House, American politics 
would be roused out of the doldrums of recent years. 
Political lethargy characterized the regime of Coolidge ; 
“let well enough alone ” was his controlling faith, political 
inaction his guiding principle. The divine Aristophanes, 
acting through the American electorate, again vindicated 
his ironic humor by making Herbert Hoover the successor 
of Calvin Coolidge. Restless energy replaced rustic calm. 
Mr. Coolidge never borrowed trouble and seldom even 
recognized it. Mr. Hoover’s driving force is to “do 
things.” Apparently, he likes to rouse sleeping dogs. 
Except when fishing he is the enemy of repose. In his 
own and very different way he resembles those great 
energizers of politics, Mr. Lloyd George and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Hoover’s election, then, assured the country four 
years of vitality and enterprise. Manifold were the issues 
awaiting Mr. Hoover’s aggressive leadership. Farm re- 
lief, prohibition, reorganization of the machinery of govern- 
ment, development and control of water power, avoidance 
of periodic unemployment, a policy of conservation for the 
remaining natural resources, the Philippines, the World 
Court, limitation of naval armament, readjustment of 
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reparations, Anglo-American relations—one might sup- 
pose these would supply food enough for the most vora- 
cious political appetite. Moreover, these were mostly 
matters about which he had been concerned for many years, 
however unsuccessful he may have been in communicating 
this concern to his irenic Chief. 

To the surprise of all, Mr. Hoover began his Administra- 
tion by sallying forth on a new crusade. With masterly 
skill Mr. Coolidge steered his do-nothing policy even 
through the treacherous waters of prohibition. In this 
Mr. Hoover could not have followed him, even if he would. 
Time and Al Smith had made impossible a safe passage 
through silence and inaction. But instead of dealing with 
prohibition as prohibition, President Hoover saw pro- 
hibition merely as a phase, and a minor phase, of lawless- 
ness. He startled the country by announcing in his 
Inaugural that crime was the dominant problem of the 
nation and summoning the people to a crusade against it. 
Thus it has come to pass that, barring his efforts for inter- 


national peace, his campaign against crime may give the 
dominant color to his Administration and largely determine 
its fate in history and, perhaps, even in politics. 


II 


OW the heavy volume of crime in the United States 

is not a new phenomenon. It is probably the oldest 
and most obstinate of its social problems, with the single 
exception of the interaction of black and white. For 
decades the murder rate in the United States, compared 
with that of other countries, particularly Great Britain, 
the high percentage of undetected crime, the disgraceful 
futility of criminal trials, the destructive politics of the 
prosecutorial system, the general atmosphere of sensa- 
tionalism which envelops criminal justice, the uncritical 
emotionalism of the public attitude towards the offender— 
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all these have long been the theme of press and pulpit, of 
bench and bar. “Crime waves,” usually magnified and 
sometimes manufactured, constituted the strong meat of 
American newspapers long before the world war. Prison 
riots, too, have a long, dishonorable history. Undoubtedly, 
however, the late war accentuated these ills. But the same 
is true, at least in part, on the continent and in England. 
In times past Americans have given rather simple explana- 
tions for their crime. It was due to the heterogeneity of 
the population, although some of the worst outbreaks of 
crime have occurred in homogeneous, old-stock com- 
munities. It was due to the tradition of Puritan resistance 
to authority, in spite of the fact that crime prevailed 
where the Puritan tradition was most tenuous. It was due 
to America’s youth, although America’s claim to the 
immunities of infancy is no stronger than that of Canada. 
But belief is now growing that there is no single cause, and 
that whatever the causes they will not yield to patent 
remedies. How much of recent crime is due to the terrible 
consequences of the disequilibrium caused by the great 
conflict; how much of it can be put on the debit side of 
modern inventions like the automobile and the automatic 
pistol; how much is merely one phase of the inhuman 
pressures of a machine age; what part the feverish pace of 
money-making plays; what part the general dissolution of 
old values—these are questions on which scientific light 
has hardly begun to be shed. 

But it may fairly be said that for the last ten years there 
has been more awareness of these problems than in all the 
preceding decades of American history. With characteristic 
American_optimism and enterprise, the United States has 
begun in the last ten years to “solve” the problem of 
crime. City after city, State after State established crime 
commissions. Some of these were the response of legisla- 
tures to the need of doing something ; others functioned 
as private bodies usually called into being bys powerful 
business influences in a community. Too frequently these 
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commissions were born in excitement and ended in exhorta- 
tion. Engulfed in the tide of xenophobia and the Red 
delirium, these commissions have largely followed the 
coercive tendencies of the post-war period. Their domi- 
nant influence has been in the direction of stiffening the 
criminal code, through more rigorous enforcement and 
heavier sentences. In the general public mind, the move- 
ment is epitomized by the so-called Baumes Law, pro- 
viding a life sentence for a third or fourth offender regard- 
less of the circumstances of the offence or the qualities of 
the offender.* But many of these commissions have done 
solid work in promoting knowledge. Inquiries instituted 
by them have given rise to a large number of criminal 
surveys of cities and States. Criminal Fustice in Cleveland 
(1922) is the first of these studies. It gives a rigorously 
scientific analysis of the administration of criminal justice 
in one of those vast metropolitan areas of mushroom 
growth. This study largely restricts itself to a critique of 
how the State’s machinery works in dealing with crime. 


Except indirectly and by intimation, it does not explain 
how criminals are made or what society makes of them. 
While largely modelled on the Cleveland survey, more 
recent criminal surveys—those of Illinois and New York— 


have sought to probe deeper into the psychological causes 
of crime. 


Moreover, some serious scientific scrutiny had been 
given to crime even before the era of the crime com- 
missions. In her treatment of juvenile delinquents, 
America is perhaps at her best. Child clinics have been 
adjuncts of juvenile courts for some time, and are building 
up knowledge and understanding of the early stresses and 
strains which often in later life break out as crime. Again, 
the war brought experience of shell-shocked soldiers, and 


* The law derives its name from a New York State Senator, Caleb H. 
Baumes, Chairman of the New York State Crime Commission. This com- 
mission, particularly in more recent reports, is in fact showing a deeper 
insight into the problems of crime than is revealed by the legislation which 
has given it fame. 
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this increased the knowledge of emotional maladjustments 
which sometimes express themselves in crime. In psychia- 
tric laboratories, in schools for social work, in universities, 
ground was being broken for the study of crime in a syste- 
matic, scientific way. Private benefactions and endow- 
ments by foundations were making research in this field 
possible as, in the past, they had so generously promoted 
medicine and public health. Also, the State Governments 
were appropriating public funds, not merely to catch 
criminals and keep them, but to prevent them from becom- 
ing criminals. For the administration of the criminal law 
in the United States rests not with the national Govern- 
ment, as in Canada, but with the constituent States. 
There are federal offences, but few in number and restricted 
to misconduct affecting the limited scope of the federal 
Government in domestic affairs. Counterfeiting, frauds on 
the revenue and in bankruptcy, misuse of the mails, and, 
in more recent years, offences in connection with inter- 
State commerce, alone concern the national Government. 
Prohibition, of course, has brought the federal courts an 
overwhelming mass of petty criminal cases. But the gamut 
of misconduct normally dealt with in criminal codes lies 
wholly outside the authority of the federal Government. 
The so-called major crimes practically never get into its 
courts. 

This, in rough summary, was the situation of public 
opinion in regard to crime and the respective relations of 
States and nation thereto when Mr. Hoover became 
President. The manner in which he projected crime into 
national politics may well become an historic pronounce- 
ment. In any event, it should be quoted in full, for it 
furnishes the key to an understanding of much that may 
transpire in American affairs during the next few years. 
After an opening diapason on America’s greatness he 
proceeded :— 


But all this majestic advance should not obscure the constant 
dangers from which self-government must be safeguarded. The 
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strong man must at all times be alert to the attack of insidious 
disease. 

The most malign of all these dangers to-day is disregard and dis- 
obedience of law. Crime is increasing. Confidence in rigid and 
speedy justice is decreasing. I am not prepared to believe that this 
indicates any decay in the moral fibre of the American people. I 
am not prepared to believe that it indicates an impotence of the 
federal Government to enforce its laws. 

It is only in part due to the additional burdens imposed upon our 
judicial system by the Eighteenth Amendment. The problem is 
much wider than that. Many influences had increasingly com- 
plicated and weakened our law enforcement organization long before 
the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

To re-establish the vigor and effectiveness of law enforcement we 
must critically consider the entire federal machinery of justice, the 
redistribution of its functions, the simplification of its procedure, 
the provision of additional special tribunals, the better selection of 
juries and the more effective organization of our agencies of investiga- 
tion and prosecution that justice may be sure and that it may be 
swift... . 

There is a belief abroad that by invoking technicalities, subterfuge 
and delay the ends of justice may be thwarted by those who can pay 
the cost. ... 

Rigid and expeditious justice is the first safeguard of freedom, 
the basis of all ordered liberty, the vital force of progress. 

It must not come to be in our Republic that it can be defeated by 
the indifference of the citizen, by exploitation of the delays and 
entanglements of the law, or by combinations of criminals. Justice 
must not fail because the agencies of enforcement are either delin- 
quent or inefficiently organized. To consider these evils, to find 
their remedy, is the most sore necessity of our times. 

Of the undoubted abuses which have grown up under the 
Eighteenth Amendment, part are due to the causes I have just 
mentioned ; but part are due to the failure of some States to accept 
their share of responsibility for concurrent enforcement and to the 
failure of many States and local officials to accept the obligation 
under their oath of office zealously to enforce the laws. With the 
failures from these many causes has come a dangerous expansion in 
the criminal elements who have found enlarged opportunities in 
dealing in illegal liquor. 

But a large responsibility rests directly upon our citizens. There 
would be little traffic in illegal liquor if only criminals patronized 
it. We must awake to the fact that this patronage from large 
numbers of law-abiding citizens is supplying the rewards and 
stimulating crime... . 
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The duty of citizens to support the laws of the land is co-equal 
with the duty of their Government to enforce the laws which 
ae 

Our whole system of self-government will crumble either if 
officials elect what laws they will enforce or citizens elect what laws 
they will support. The worst evil of disregard for some law is that 
it destroys respect for all law. For our citizens to patronize the 
violation of a particular law on the ground that they are opposed to 
it is destructive of the very basis of all that protection of life, of 
homes and property which they rightly claim under other laws. 

If citizens do not like a law, their duty as honest men and women 
is to discourage its violation; their right is openly to work for its 
repeal, 

To those of criminal mind there can be no appeal but vigorous 
enforcement of the law. Fortunately they are but a small per- 
centage of our people. Their activities must be stopped. 

I propose to appoint a national commission for a searching investi- 
gation of the whole structure of our federal system of jurisprudence, 
to include the method of enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the causes of abuse under it. Its purpose will be to make such 
recommendations for reorganization of the administration of federal 
laws and court procedure as may be found desirable. 


It is not surprising that the President encountered the 
greatest difficulty in giving effect to his purpose. Public 
men shrank from undertaking such a gigantic task, the 
announcement of which startledthe nation. The President 
aimed high for the personnel of his proposed Commission. 
He sought to take his friend, Mr. Justice Stone, from the 
Supreme Court of the United States, little realizing, 
apparently, the dislocation either a temporary or permanent 
withdrawal of one of the youngest Justices would cause to 
the most important part of the federal judicial machinery. 
Naturally enough, the Supreme Court would not release 
Mr. Justice Stone. Equally unsuccessful was the President 
in securing Charles Evans Hughes as chairman of his Com- 
mission. Almost every lawyer and judge of distinction 
was solicited to serve, and almost all, on sound public 
grounds or for prudential private reasons, declined. 
Besides intrinsic qualifications, regional considerations are 
important in making appointments where the subject 
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matter dealt with is so involved in politics. The President 
painstakingly combed the available personnel of the country, 
and the engineer and administrator, accustomed to quick 
planning and execution, found that it took months to 
assemble a group of men for the task he had designed. His 
purpose was given to the country on March 4, 1929. Not 
until May 28 was his project launched and the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement orga- 
nized. 

The personnel of the Commission came as a surprise 
and, on the whole, as a disappointment to the country. 
However estimable and well known the members were in 
their local communities, only two or three names had 
national significance. Nor was scientific eminence charac- 
teristic of the Commission. The President selected Mr. 
George W. Wickersham, who was Attorney-General in 
President Taft’s Cabinet, as its chairman. In recent years 
Mr. Wickersham has devoted energy and enthusiasm to the 
League of Nations and to the support of legal reform. These 
were his ten colleagues: Henry W. Anderson, a Virginia 
lawyer ; Newton D. Baker of Ohio, Woodrow Wilson’s 
gifted Secretary of War ; Miss Ada L. Comstock, the head 
of Radcliffe College, the Newnham of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts ; William I. Grubb of Alabama, one of the abler 
judges on the federal bench ; William S. Kenyon of Iowa, 
once a United States Senator, now a federal judge witha 
keen interest in politics ; Monte M. Lemann of Louisiana, 
one of the leaders of the Southern bar; Frank J. Loesch, 
a lively old gentleman who for years has been leading a 
crime crusade of his own in Chicago ; Kenneth Mackintosh, 
a college friend of the President, who for years served as a 
judge in the State of Washington ; Paul J. McCormick of 
California, another federal judge who gained esteem in the 
conduct of some of the litigation arising out of the Doheny 
oil scandals ; and Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard Law 
School. ‘The terms of reference for this Commission were 
never defined beyond the expansive language of the Presi- 
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dent in his Inaugural. A comprehensive inquiry into crime 
and law was its mandate. 

The experience and tradition of the British Royal Com- 
missions, which have played so vital a part in the history 
of nineteenth century law and social policy, are substan- 
tially lacking in the United States. ‘The Commission had 
to shape its own program, formulate its procedure and 
devise its own instruments for inquiry. So far as one 
could infer from the meagre announcement by the Com- 
mission of its plans and purposes, it conceived its function 
to be similar to a great Royal Commission. It apparently 
thought of itself as a more or less scientific body to ascertain 
facts, to pose problems, to enlighten public opinion. It was 
not an administrative agency ; it had no executive functions; 
nor was it a body concerned with overnight reforms. The 
Commission set for itself a thorough exploration of the 
chaotic and conflicting data and theories in regard to crime 
and law enforcement as a preliminary to public hearings 
for the ventilation of opinion. 

To carry out this stupendous program, the Commission 
broke up the inquiry into eleven subdivisions. The work 
of investigation was entrusted to experts, to be supervised 
by subcommittees of the Commission. As experts, the 
Commission has selected men and women who inspire con- 
fidence because of the skill and experience they have gained 
from like investigations or other scientific work in the past. 
One notes, however, an occasional tendency to appoint “ ad- 
visory committees,” those deceptive facades which in the 
United States so frequently screen intellectual inadequacy. 
The subjects into which inquiries by the Commission 
are more or less under way are as follows: (1) criminal 
statistics, (2) cost of crime, (3) police, (4) prosecution, 
(5) courts, (6) penological treatment, (7) juvenile delin- 
quency, (8) causes of crime, (9) the foreign-born and crime, 
(10) lawlessness of law-enforcing officers,* (11) prohibition. 

* The third degree, to the use of which the British public showed 
itself so sensitive in the Savidge case, is widely practised in the 
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III 


EAL scientific inquiry, such as the Commission con- 

templates, requires time and serenity. The complexi- 
ties which envelop practically all the problems which 
the Commission has set itself to investigate, preclude quick 
results. These investigations must necessarily be long 
drawn out, and reform, whether through legislation or 
through change in public opinion, must be a matter of 
years. Therefore, if the Commission is to fulfil its pur- 
poses, it must be allowed to work patiently and in peace. 

Here enters the serpent, prohibition. If the Com- 
mission had been confined to crime and law enforcement 
apart from prohibition, after the first flutter of public 
attention, it would have been largely forgotten and allowed 
to do its work in effective oblivion. But since it was 
charged with crime and prohibition, Congress and the 
public, though indifferent to its scientific purposes and 
inquiries, remained unceasingly interested in its respon- 
sibility for prohibition. And so this high enterprise of 
scientific understanding has ever since its establishment 
been in the swirl and currents of the most contentious 
issue of American politics. 

Both the President and the Chairman Mr. Wickersham, 
have sought to minimize the work of the Commission in 
regard to prohibition, and to convince the public that 
prohibition presents only a small “ sector ” of the problem 
of crime. But the public and Congress will have none of 
this. And neither the President nor Mr. Wickersham has 
been able to adhere to this aloof attitude. Early in the 


United States, and all too frequently condoned. Other inroads upon 
Anglo-American traditions of law and liberty, such as unlawful 
searches and seizure, have also given rise to a feeling of a contagious 
lawlessness by law officers. If the Commission will pursue this vein 
of inquiry with courage and insight, it may well reveal a far-reaching 
element in American lawlessness, 
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career of the Commission, Governor Roosevelt of New York 
made public a letter from Mr. Wickersham, in which the 
latter gave free expression to his views about the mode of 
enforcing prohibition and the distributive share therein 
of the State and national Governments. Whatever may 
have been the circumstances attending the publication of 
this letter, Mr. Wickersham naturally exposed himself to 
the charge that he had formed conclusions in regard to the 
enforcement of prohibition at the beginning rather than at 
the end ef his inquiry. But the Wickersham letter caused 
only a passing squall. In a short time the President be- 
came involved in a controversy with Congress over the 
transfer of the investigating agency in prohibition prose- 
cutions from the Treasury Department to the Department 
of Justice. For years the Treasury has been the chief 
target of attack by the Drys because they distrust Secretary 
Mellon’s devotion to prohibition, and the President has 
been eager to transfer to the Department of Justice the 
agencies for the detection of offences under the National 
Prohibition Act. While Congress will doubtless pass 
legislation necessary for this end, it does not agree with the 
President as to the manner of doing so. Hence the Presi- 
dent had to bring the Wickersham Commission to his 
assistance. Also, being a man impatient for action, he 
must undoubtedly have felt that after six months of cogi- 
tation, the Commission ought to have ready a blue print of 
improvements. This pressure of the President upon the 
Commission has resulted in two reports dealing exclusively 
with prohibition. Thus the Commission has written itself 
down in the public mind as a prohibition commission—the 
very end which for months it has been trying to avoid. 
Nor has the Commission acquired prestige by the intrinsic 
quality of its reports and recommendations. The Com- 
mission’s exordium, seeking to set prohibition in the per- 
spective “ of the views and habits of the American people 
with respect to private judgment as to statutes and regula- 
tions aftecting their conduct,” and making teasing references 
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to the “ Puritan’s objection to administration ” and “ the 
Whig tradition of a ‘right of revolution,” naturally 
aroused the high hopes of the Wets, who deny that obedience 
to prohibition has claims upon conscience. But the Com- 
mission’s exordium strangely leads into a number of pro- 
posals for the more rigorous enforcement of prohibition. 
So the Wets are disgruntled. But the nature of its pro- 
posals, one in particular, has aroused the hostility of leading 
Drys, notably Senator Borah and Senator Norris, who is 
Chairman of the Senate’s Judiciary Committee in charge 
of such legislation as the Commission proposes. Several 
items on the Commission’s program involve technical 
matters too insignificant for the Commission’s pretensions 
and purposes. Its important proposal relates to the use 
of the jury in prohibition prosecutions. To free the 
federal courts from the congestion of liquor cases, the 
Commission has devised a summary procedure whereby 
“casual or slight violations ” may be tried without a jury 
before a United States Commissioner, who is a functionary 
of the federal courts. Upon a finding of guilty by this 
Commissioner, a fine not to exceed $500 or confinement 
in jail without hard labor not to exceed six months, or both, 
may be formally imposed by a federal district judge. But 
if the accused excepts to the Commissioner’s finding of 
guilt and asks for trial by jury, “the District Attorney may 
elect whether to go to trial on the complaint or information 
or to submit the case to a grand jury ; and in case the grand 
jury finds an indictment, the prosecution shall then proceed 
upon such indictment.” What was theretofore a “ casual 
or slight violation,” subjecting the accused to the risks of 
six months in jail and a $500 fine, may now become a felony, 
subjecting him to more severe punishment simply because 
he insists on trial by jury, rather than trial by Commissioner. 
Eminent constitutional authorities in and out of the Senate 
have raised serious doubts concerning the constitutional 
validity of this device. Leaving the intricacies of consti- 
tutional law to one side, the scheme has been widely criti- 
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cized as playing havoc with the spirit behind the right to 
trial by jury. That no such scheme would be tolerated 
for offences unrelated to prohibition can hardly be doubted. 
The proposal, sponsored as it is by the President, will 
doubtless go through the well-greased machinery of the 
House of Representatives, but may meet fatal objections 
in the Senate. 

The Commission has thus compromised its own scien- 
tific aims. It has yielded to political pressure. It has 
succumbed to the President’s desire for aid in his political 
difficulties, instead of hewing strictly to the line of its 
own scientific avowal. The Commission evidently is also 
suffering from internal difficulties. ‘The Washington 
correspondents report dissensions within its ranks, which 


embarrass adherence to the austere purposes of the 
Commission. 


IV 


HAT the Commission should succeed must be the 
wish not only of all students of social problems, but 
of every thoughtful citizen. President Hoover did not 
exaggerate the implications of widespread crime for the 
moral well-being of the United States. To create the 
Wickersham Commission was an act of imaginative states- 
manship. If the President and the Commission will unite 
in making effective the aims which brought it into exist- 
ence, it may mark an epoch in the consideration of intricate 
social problems. To do this the Commission must be 
extricated from the President’s political entanglements 
and function as a scientific or a quasi-judicial body. It 
must above all avoid the nemesis of prohibition politics. 
It was perfectly clear after the last election that a do- 
nothing policy on prohibition had had its day. It was one 
of the dominating issues in the campaign. But for Al 
Smith’s Catholicism, it might well have been the chief issue. 
In his speech of acceptance Mr. Hoover recognized that he 
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would have to do something. It was not enough to 
reiterate the general assurance he had given to the Drys 
before his nomination. He repeated this assurance : 


Our country has deliberately undertaken a great social and eco- 
nomic experiment, noble in motive and far-reaching in purpose. It 
must be worked out constructively. 


But he went on to give comfort not merely to the militant 
Wets, but to the growing number of doubting Thomases : 


Common sense compels us to realize that grave abuses have 
occurred—abuses which must be remedied. An organized searching 
investigation of fact and causes can alone determine the wise method 
of correcting them. Crime and disobedience of law cannot be 
permitted to break down the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, 


This was widely interpreted, certainly in the East, as the 
promise of a thoroughgoing inquiry into the whole policy of 
prohibition. 

Then came Mr. Hoover’s election. No one knew better 
than he the risks involved in doing anything about prohi- 


bition—political risks. The country is neither Wet nor 
Dry—it is Wet and Dry. Whoever takes hold of one horn 
of the dilemma is sure to feel the force of the other. How 
did Mr. Hoover resolve the dilemma? One can only 
speculate what went on in his mind. To grapple with 
prohibition as prohibition was too hazardous. He would 
wrap it up in the general problem of crime. A wider 
concern of the public would thus be tapped and Mr. 
Hoover would soften the intensities aroused by prohibition 
when dealt with in isolation. So he laid emphasis on the 
unsolved problems of crime generally and sounded his 
clarion call. Wrapped up in the multifarious forms of 
crime was prohibition, appearing as innocent or as guilty 
as the theft of an automobile or a breaking and entry. Thus 
it was hoped the public’s attention might be diverted. 

But the public was bound to dissever prohibition from 
crime generally. ‘The people are not likely to regard prohi- 
bition only as one phase of a larger problem. Rightly or 
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wrongly the public mind is on the subject. The Commis- 
sion is bound to fail as a Presidential device for avoiding 
unequivocal commitments regarding prohibition. In time 
the President may come to realize more fully that he has 
both Wets and Drys on his back, and that he will jeopardize 
the serious and important work of his Commission unless 
he himself seizes the nettle of prohibition. He may find 
that indecision or evasion will be too expensive for him in 
the long run. If Mr. Hoover’s Commission fails, it will 
fail because of its political entanglements with prohibition. 
This will be a heavy blow indeed to the progress of scien- 
tific method in the solution of social problems. But such 
failure may be even more serious to Mr. Hoover’s future 
and to his party’s welfare. 

At best it is difficult to gauge public opinion, particularly 
when emotions are as deeply aroused as they are by prohi- 
bition. But one suspects that the country is increasingly 
in a mood to demand an honest attempt to make an honest 
answer. President Hoover may well be the man to make 
the attempt, but whatever the answer, the country will 
follow him only if it is unambiguous and clear. For the 


country will not respond to policies that are contradictory 
and confused. 


The United States of America. 
January 1930. 





AN IMPRESSION OF CHINA 


HE route from Port Said to Eastern Asia is flanked by 

countries where the problems in varying degrees are 
those of adaptation to changing conditions. They are the 
problems of transition, all of them complicated by effects 
on external relations. Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia in the 
Near East, India in the Middle East, China and Russia in 
the Far East, present a formidable array of difficulties over 
a wide stretch of the globe, to which Europeans are still 
apt to give far too little attention. There are a number of 
analogies to be drawn between the three greatest countries 
concerned—India, China, and Russia—but to pay much 
regard to them might be misleading; the conditions in 
each case are sufficiently peculiar to require separate political 
handling. 

The Chinese régime at present resembles that of Russia 
in the supremacy of the Party, but it lacks the relentless 
sway of the Russian directors, and the stage which it has so 
far reached is more experimental and much less stable. 
India has been shaping her destiny in progress, peace, and 
order maintained and guaranteed by British authority 
during India’s political evolution. China is endeavouring 
to work out her salvation with no comparable aids. What 
limited foreign control exists in the country does not really 
affect the main considerations of China’s constitutional 
progress, but China has benefited by the material progress 
that foreign settlements have brought her—and the 


foreigners—and she could turn these benefits to advantage 
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in the rebuilding of the country. If the architects of the 
new order in China could carry out their task in conditions 
where the habit of law and order had been inculcated by a 
period of tutelage how much simpler it would be. This, 
however, is idle speculation. Never has there been a time 
when China has not fiercely resented the slightest sugges- 
tion of the superiority, material or moral, of any other 
civilisation, and the bulk of young China, which is the real 
energy behind the Nationalist movement, still retains 
elements of the lofty superiority with which the Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung received King George III’s request that a 
British Embassy be accredited to the Celestial Court. This 
lofty serenity has been transmuted in modern times into less 
delectable qualities. There are among the students re- 
turning from the West, and more particularly from America, 
many over-confident young men who are not always an 
asset to China, and it may be doubted whether a superficial 
and sometimes almost crazy veneer of Western civilisation 
and political outlook is the best equipment for leaders of a 
country saturated in an ancient civilisation of its own. 
They may not be quite so influential as they are voluble. 
It would be presumptuous to pretend to write with 
authority on a country seen, as a Chinese saying goes, like 
flowers from a galloping horse, but the mere sight of a 
country and its people gives actuality to their problems. 
China is a massive and fascinating land, the Chinese are a 
people with fine qualities, grudgingly admitted even by 
their most hostile critics. ‘They maintain, if not at the old 
standard, a high plane of learning and a high regard for 
scholarship, and the great traditions of China would be a 
proud heritage for any nation. Civilisation, however, both 
ancient and modern, covers a multitude of sins. Would it 
be true to say that the thousands of years of Chinese civilisa- 
tion, magnificent though the record is, have brought with 
them material civic progress? Is it the background of 
Chinese civilisation which is the inherent force to-day, or 
is it the compelling fact of modern world developments ? 
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The recent history of China, so far as one can judge, is not 
so much an outgrowth of the past as a relatively swift 
departure from it, and the problem seems to resolve itself 
into how successfully to bridge the gulf. It may be 
possible in a small country like Turkey arbitrarily to sweep 
everything away and set out anew; it is doubtful whether 
it can be done in China. The salient lesson to be learned 
is prolonged and far-seeing patience, unperturbed by the 
changes of fortune which China, on the most optimistic 
view of the future, is bound to experience. 


I. Tue Dark SIpE 


HE picture within China is depressing. On the sur- 

face, things dangerously resemble various other 
periods of China’s chequered history. Banditry, piracy, 
corruption, superstition, and internal strife exist to-day in 
circumstances not obviously different from those of the 
past. It is estimated that there are two million soldiers in 
China with divided allegiance such as it is, without much 
discipline, many of them relapsing into banditry when 
sufficient pay is not forthcoming. Soldiers, including boys 
of about fourteen, are to be seen everywhere, and so little 
control is there, for example, that troops stationed near 
Nanking, when ordered south to defend the Government 
last December, mutinied and looted their way north 
instead. Self-constituted bureaus are active in different 
parts of the country for purposes of extortion. Piracy pre- 
vails to a degree which necessitates the presence of armed 
guards even on ocean liners passing along the Chinese 
coast, and the audacity with which pirates board ships as 
passengers, rush the bridge, compel the officers to take the 
ship to their headquarters, strip it, and then set it free, 
would be worthy of admiration in a better cause. Con- 
ditions along the Yangtse river, regularly patrolled by 
foreign gunboats, are chaotic. The monetary system is a 
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muddle ; in places in the interior as many as five currencies 
have existed simultaneously. Money is extorted from 
wealthy Chinese to support various fighting forces ; sanitary 
arrangements as a whole are sadly wanting ; the people have 
little voice in the government and little protection from the 
law; communications are scanty, and though the main 
railway lines are good, the state of the passenger trains gives 
an impression of decay rather than progress. Yet they are 
profitable. Droughts, floods, and famines have caused, and 
continue to cause, untold misery and suffering among 
millions, and a stabbing point was recently made by the 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in recording the 
results of the investigation of the International Famine 
Relief Commission. It is estimated that two million people 
died during the past year in the province of Shensi, and it 
is believed that two million more will die before the next 
harvest in June. Besides this, hundreds of thousands have 
succumbed to the rigours of the past winter. The famine 
is due in the first place to drought, but there is plenty of 
food in various parts of China if it could be conveyed to the 
stricken areas ; railways have been broken up in the civil 
war or are used by the military, and food cannot be trans- 
ported in sufficient quantities. Despite this terrible plight, 
the affected region is compelled to support an army of 
300,000 soldiers under the control of Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
Christian general, and the soldiers are reduced to a ration 
which, the Commission says, is merely enough to keep bare 
life in the human body. The Manchester Guardian corre- 
spondent asserts that for a relatively small sum a tunnel 
could be cut through the mountains to the top of the 
Yellow river and a million acres of the Wei river valley 
could be irrigated, banishing for ever the fear of famine. 
If some striking effort like this could be undertaken with 
determination by the Central Government, it would be 
worth a thousand manifestoes, and give solid grounds for 
faith in its constructive statesmanship. ‘The investigators 
of the Famine Relief Commission found it impossible even 
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to reach the province of Kansu owing to lack of transport 
facilities, and the cost of transporting grain to the famine 
area, even if possible, is estimated at about ten times the 
value of the grain. The recent report of the American 
Red Cross, which, it is true, has given rise to a great deal of 
controversy, takes the attitude that if any foreign agencies 
accept responsibility for relief, “‘ they will only retard the 
all important result of the Chinese Government’s realising 
its own responsibility.” It attributes the famines chiefly to 
banditry, the exactions of military dictators, and confiscatory 
taxation. Passing through the country and seeing the 
conditions in which the masses of the people live, sometimes 
even in shanties under a river bank, it is a marvel that the 
country is not a greater prey to disease than it now is. 
Yet, major epidemic diseases are less prevalent than in 
India. Nor has India been free from famine. 


II. Tue Nationat Movement 


T would be easy but unwise to jump to the conclusion 

that this recital is significant of an unchanged and un- 
changing China, and that the outlook is nearly hopeless. 
There is a change which seems to go too deep to justify 
deductions of this kind. China is facing, and will have to 
face for a long period, problems which might either break 
the heart of the best organised government in the world or 
give it a stirring challenge. The last Chinese revolution 
which finally put the Nationalist Government in office, if 
not in power, differs fundamentally from previous political 
upheavals. The Son of Heaven, the Emperor of “ all below 
the sky,” is gone, and with him, for better or for worse, the 
paternal over-lordship, the exemplary kingship, and the 
political philosophy of harmony which grew out of it. The 
Empire is not likely to return. The awe-inspiring loyalty 
to the Emperor living within the walls of the Forbidden 
City, and giving an annual account of his stewardship alone 
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at the Altar of Heaven, has been replaced by such political 
loyalty as can be mustered for the Kuomintang Party. 
Political creed takes the place of individual mystic loyalty 
as the ruling principle, and in a vast country, peopled by 
millions still living in conditions of medizvalism, this must 
have a disintegrating influence. The fundamental problem 
of any central government in China is to direct this develop- 
ment into appropriate channels. It is a tremendous con- 
structive task which should command for any government, 
endeavouring honestly to undertake it, the sympathetic 
support of the whole world. 

The process of disintegration began when foreigners 
forced an entry into China, exactly as it began in Japan, but 
in China the movement has been much less perceptible. 
In a preface to an examination of investments in China, 
Professor C. F. Remer, of Michigan University, expresses 
the opinion that the international economic relations of 
China constitute a factor of the greatest importance in the 
disintegration of the traditional China. China had not 
changed for centuries ; its outstanding characteristic was 
the importance of the family, closely associated with it 
being the importance of agriculture. ‘Traditional China is 
an apparently endless series of agricultural villages in which 
the life of the people centres in the clan family. It is 
estimated that four-fifths of the Chinese people live in such 
agricultural villages, and if a rise in the standard of living is 
to come about in China it must reach the farm village before 
it can be said to have gone very far. Not much evidence 
can be found of changes in the standard of living of the 
Chinese farmer. The political organisation of the China 
of the past is described by Professor Remer as a bureaucracy 
placed over family and guild, and above the officials were 
the Emperor and his Court. The political and economic 
theories of the West had for the Chinese State disruptive 
possibilities equal to those which the modern industrialised 
nations see in the doctrine of Bolshevism. ‘Traditional 
China cannot continue to exist in face of the changes which 
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began with modern foreign trade, which brought steamers, 
railways, factories, and ideas of equipment which go with 
modern industry ; these are bringing territorial division of 
labour into a community of economically independent 
agricultural villages, and such changes necessitate economic 
and political organisation on a national scale incompatible 
with the maintenance of traditional China. China must 
have an integrated economic and political system covering 
the whole country if she is to meet the problem of modern 
industry and the import of capital. He says, in conclusion, 
that revolution in China has in the past meant resistance 
to the demands of the Emperor and his officials ;_ to-day, 
the neccessary revolution is the creation of a central govern- 
ment of a sort which has not existed in the past. Whena 
unified railway system is in existence or a central bank free 
from the disruptive influences of traditional China, the 
significant Chinese revolution will have made progress. 

This is the kind of transformation now going on in 
China. There may be changes of system; there will be 
changes of government, long and trying periods of adjust- 
ment, and terrific problems of reconstruction, but there 
will and must be movement, however painful, towards 
new conditions, bringing China into harmony with the 
changing world within and without. Whether that will 
lead eventually to a centralised State or to some form of 
federal State (which seems more feasible) no one can say. 

The immensity of the task is recognised in the resolu- 
tions of the National Congress of the Kuomintang of 
March 1929 and in the foreign policy manifesto of the 
Kuomintang’s Central Executive Committee of June 1929, 
where it is stated that in order to carry out the programme 
of abrogating unequal treaties it is necessary for the country 
to be in fact under a centralised and unified control, that 
material reconstruction and the stabilisation of economic 
conditions must be hastened, and that it is only when 
these have been achieved that China can expect success 
in her foreign affairs. The establishment of local self- 
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government is described as the most important task of the 
present educative stage, and the Executive Committee 
declares that if the Party is unable to alleviate the sufferings 
of the people and to arouse their confidence and respect 
through actual constructive work, the sacrifices made will 
have been frittered away. It is impossible to attain real 
unification without removing all the obstacles created by 
the regime of militarism, and to prevent the militarists 
from having their way everything possible must be done to 
show something constructive and to train the people in 
real political democracy. 


III. Tue Bricut Sipe 


OW far progress has been made along these lines 
internally it is hard to verify, but there are hopeful 
indications. The establishment of a National Government 
was an achievement which has given an impetus to, and 


provided a rallying point for, constructive Chinese minds, 
has greatly facilitated China’s dealings with foreign 
Powers, and, for the first time since the revolution, has 
given the country a chance. Much more must be done 
before the Government can be said to exercise real national 
authority, but it is probable that its general influence 
spreads considerably further than its actual administrative 
control. It has behind it a country united in the broad 
aims of its foreign policy—a fact which must be recognised 
once and for all—and there are foreigners with knowledge 
of the country who express astonishment at what has been 
done in the midst of the political anxieties of a revolutionary 
period which is not yet in fact ended. The suppression 
of Communism was vigorously carried out, and if it has 
not been possible to fulfil the policy laid down at the con- 
ferences held for reducing the armies, that has been entirely 
because the situation has not been sufficiently consolidated ; 
the provincial rulers have not kept their bargain, and the 
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circumstances have not justified the Government in setting 
an example. The recent revolts and uprisings, north 
and south, are situations of a kind that the Government 
has more than once survived, and if there is not the highest 
confidence in President Chiang Kai-shek there is never- 
theless a general feeling among enlightened Chinese that 
effort should be sustained to keep the Central Government 
in being. Its position might be strengthened if it had more 
cohesion, and pursued a policy based on well-established 
corporate responsibility. 

The difficulty in framing definite views on China is to 
find standards of comparison, and there is always danger of 
taking a wrong standard. Many facts are evident, but 
not so evident is the right interpretation of them; China 
has a particular psychology of her own which adds to the 
problem of forming a judgment on the confused and con- 
fusing tendencies. No foreigner has quite understood 
how the British Commonwealth has muddled along, and it 
would be foolish to throw up the sponge at China’s 
nevitably tortuous progress and equally inevitable set- 
backs. ‘The design is on a big canvas and requires a broad 
and balanced vision. Prophecy is futile, but there is 
hope to be found in progress here and there. It may not 
always be on the best Western models, but the West has 
its Chicagos, and there are parts of south-eastern Europe 
that are not shining examples of the best that civilisation 
can do. A little sense of proportion is necessary. Some 
of the cities are being rapidly modernised, and notable 
changes have taken place in Canton, for example, during 
the past few years. A number of Chinese municipalities 
have leaders who see wisely the requirements and who are 
working for better roads, improved housing and sanitation 
and for the spread of educational facilities. ‘There have 
been railway extensions, particularly in Manchuria; there 
are beginnings of air mail services; there is a passenger 
air service between Hankow, Shanghai and Nanking; the 
Chinese from the native city of Shanghai (that is to say, 
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from outside the international settlement) are taking 
care of education, and since 1926 have made a start in 
building compounds to accommodate Chinese living in 
squalor on the junks in and around Soochow Creek; in 
Chekiang province there are sixteen thousand elementary 
schools with 500,000 students and teachers of good quality, 
and in the same province there is a school for local govern- 
ment officials ; public health programmes are under way ; 
co-operative education is advancing in the villages; 
universities and technical institutes are growing in number 
and supported with enthusiasm. Chinese industry is 
better organised. Much has been done in the codification 
of laws, something in judicial reform and in the improve- 
ment of courts and prisons. It may be said that, when 
allowance is made for all this, it is still a sign more of promise 
than of achievement. But it serves no useful purpose 
to belittle it, and to do so encourages none but the dis- 
ruptionists. China has suffered from foreigners who fail 
to understand this almost as much as from the political 
sentimentalists. 


IV. Tue Unequat Treaties 


HE Chinese repeatedly argue that the acceleration of 

internal progress is seriously impeded by the unequal 
treaties, but a more persuasive case can be made out for 
the argument that the unequal treaties can be much more 
easily abrogated when there is sufficient progress and 
authority within. China asserts that political and seditious 
intrigue, illegal traffic in arms and opium, etc., are fostered 
by the existence of concessions, settlements, and extra- 
territoriality, whereby offenders are placed beyond the 
reach of Chinese law. Abuses have existed, but on the 
other hand much injustice in the administration of Chinese 
law has also been avoided by the existence of these foreign 
privileges, and many very distinguished Chinese leaders 
have found from time to time that the only sanctuary for 
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themselves and their wealth has been in cities under foreign 
control. The essential problem is within. When that is 
resolved, the reasons and the excuses of foreign Powers 
for the continuance of exceptional privileges can hardly 
be maintained. But while China has the main contribution 
to make towards this end, it should be, and is, no part of 
the policy of the foreign Powers to sit back and wait ; they 
also have a contribution to make not only of immediate 
importance but of very great ultimate importance in the 
international relations of China. 

Nationalist China has had successes in foreign policy ; 
she has won back tariff autonomy, subject to certain tem- 
porary limitations ; she claims triumph in the renunciation 
of the principle of extra-territoriality by Belgium, Denmark, 
Italy, Portugal and Spain, who promised to give up these 
rights when others do; she has regained some former 
concessions and is on the way to regain one or two others, 
including the British concession in Tien-Tsin. Three 
Chinese now sit on the Municipal Council of the inter- 
national settlement of Shanghai, and six sit on the Council 
Committees. The Powers, led by Great Britain, have gone 
a long way on the question of the abolition of extra- 
territoriality. ‘These claims to success have had as a result 
an increase in China’s confidence in international dealings, 
and any encouragement which the Powers may give to 
Chinese participation in the general affairs of the world 
will be well worth while, even though Chinese collaboration 
for some time may not be very effective. The resolution 
adopted by the 1929 Assembly of the League of Nations, 
on the initiative of the Chinese delegation, interpreting 
Article 19 of the Covenant (revision of treaties), had its 
influence in China, and the Governments which are 
members of the League might well consider the advis- 
ability of electing China to three years’ membership of the 
Council at the elections next September, subject though 
the step might be to the criticism of those who are dis- 
inclined to take long views. 
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The emphatic Chinese desire to put an end to the special 
privileges of foreign Powers is a natural aspiration, and the 
first normal impulse of a national risorgimento. It is 
bound to succeed sooner or later. The exceptional facts 
about Chinese foreign relations are that they have been 
concerned very largely with events inside China, and are 
matters primarily of trade and economics. They can be 
profitably settled only by a proper understanding on 
both sides of the growing economic inter-dependence of 
the world, which is gradually being learned by States that 
have long enjoyed absolute political independence. Inter- 
dependence is not to be confused with imposition or 
inequality, and if the Powers are to secure satisfactory 
arrangements, they must respect Chinese insistence on 
being treated as an independent equal. Business can only 
be done on that basis. Susceptibilities in the East are 
stronger than they are in the West—it is not anywhere 
extraordinary to be susceptible about foreign privileges 
on national soil—and it is vital that diplomacy should take 
account of them in its handling of the difficult and com- 
plicated problems before it. ‘There are historical claims 
and counter-claims, matters of prestige and security, and 
economic, trade, and financial interests, most of which are 
linked together. There is the still unresolved conflict of 
Russia and China in Northern Manchuria, with Japan in 
the background; there is the deep-seated controversy 
over Japan’s privileges and activities in Southern Man- 
churia; there is the delicate situation between China and 
the Treaty Powers over extra-territoriality. “The Chinese 
internal situation in some ways aggravates and in others 
attenuates the difficulties, but it would be useless to deny 
that the still incomplete authority of the Central Govern- 
ment is a handicap to the best-intentioned policies. On 
some of these issues accommodation may be gradually 
and laboriously found; on others, like Manchuria, the 
interests seem for the moment almost irreconcilable. 
Chinese action in the Chinese Eastern Railway dispute 
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brought the worst set-back that she has had for some time 
in the field of foreign affairs ; happily the situation is now 
less dangerous, but it was at one time anxious from every 
point of view, and Nanking was hard put to it to maintain 
the appearance of authority in Mukden. Southern Manchuria 
provides probably the most serious of all the problems of 
eastern Asia. In Manchuria as a whole there is still the 
old play of forces between Russia, China and Japan, and 
the populations of the three countries are converging on 
this rich area. The only offensive weapon which China has 
is the economic boycott, and this she has several times 
exercised with some effect and surprising unanimity, 
but that cannot solve Manchurian problems, and if China 
remains confronted with an impasse until the treaties 
reach their time limit or until China becomes sufficiently 
settled to take matters into her own hands, the consequences 
may be grave. ‘The impassioned views held on this subject 
both in China and Japan cannot be exaggerated, and unless 
both countries squarely attempt to recognise each other’s 
needs, trouble is bound to ensue. 


V. Tue SerrLteMENTs AND Extra-TERRITORIALITY 


UESTIONS of more immediate interest to Great 
O3siitain are extra-territoriality and settlements and 
concessions, represented more especially by Shanghai, 
which is the focal point. Having obtained tariff autonomy, 
the Nationalist Government is now concentrating on 
extra-territoriality, and at the beginning of this year, 
made a unilateral announcement of its abolition. There 
was speculation about what this step implied. It was 
generally considered to be a means of pressure to hasten 
negotiations with the Treaty Powers, but the arrest of 
Commander McBride at Hankow a few weeks ago, after 
a motor accident in which a Chinese boy was killed, and 
the evident intention to deal with him under Chinese law, 
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indicates a determination to make a test case of it. It will 
be interesting to see what happens. Under the terms of 
the treaties setting up extra-territorial rights, the nationals 
of the Treaty Powers can be tried only in their own Con- 
sular courts under their own national laws, and the reasons 
which the Powers have given for not accepting immediate 
abolition of these rights are that Chinese law is unsatis- 
factory, that the judiciary is not independent, that the 
administration of justice is, at best, incompetent, and that 
Chinese prisons are not sufficiently in accordance with 
Western standards. The Powers have expressed their 
readiness to give up extra-territoriality as soon as the 
conditions of Chinese justice warrant this step, and the 
British Government at any rate has declared itself willing 
to discuss interim measures pending that time. No one 
could honestly pretend that the present state of the law 
or the administration of it in China is sufficient guarantee 
for foreigners. What the International Extra-Territoriality 
Commission asserted in 1926 remains true to-day, namely, 
that there is no effective security against arbitrary action 
with respect to life, liberty or property. It was only last 
year that the Nationalist Government dismissed the 
President of the Provisional Court in Shanghai for his 
failure to bow to the political authority of Nanking, and 
another president appointed to take his place promised, 
on taking his oath of office, to abide by the Kuomintang 
Party decisions. 

The agreement of some of the Powers—most of whom 
have but minor interests in China—to give up extra- 
territoriality when others do, does not mean much. The 
only important treaty which has become due for revision 
is that between China and Japan, and Japan has declined to 
recognise the Chinese view that the lapsing of the treaty 
terminates Japanese privileges, except in so far as they may 
be affected by a new negotiated treaty. Negotiations have 
gone on since 1926 without any settlement, but the 
Japanese have meanwhile enjoyed the protection of extra- 
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territoriality. It is early to say whether that will continue 
under the new mandate of the Nationalist Government 
abrogating extra-territoriality as between China and all the 
other Powers, whose treaties have not yet lapsed. There are 
two courses for China to pursue; she can bow to the 
undoubted Chinese resentment and take risks of intermin- 
able difficulties with foreign Powers by acting precipitately 
in an endeavour to exercise jurisdiction over all foreigners 
on Chinese territory. It was only through the action 
of the British Consul-General that Commander McBride 
was released from prison after his arrest, and if there is to 
be controversy over every individual case until common 
agreement is reached, the relations of China and the Powers 
will be greatly vitiated. The other procedure for China 
would be to accept the offer to consider interim regulations 
providing adequate safeguards during the time which 
will be necessary for China to put into operation her new 
codes, and give sufficient practical demonstration that the 
independence of the judiciary can be relied upon. It is 
not difficult to negotiate this if China is so disposed, but 
an utter disregard of the legitimate anxieties of Powers 
with great material interests in the country can bring 
advantages tonoone. China says the anxieties are ground- 
less ; would it not be prudent to concede a limited time 
to prove it? 

It is claimed that the abolition of extra-territoriality, 
giving China jurisdiction over all foreigners within her 
territory, would virtually mean the surrender also of the 
settlements and concessions, enabling China to impose 
discriminatory taxation and to undermine the great con- 
structive efforts of nearly a century. An effective uni- 
lateral abolition of extra-territoriality, without any agree- 
ment to take its place, would have deplorable results for 
every foreign interest in the country, and the first to suffer 
would be the international settlement at Shanghai, one 
of the greatest cities of the world, with an assessed value 
of land and buildings exceeding one hundred million ster- 
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ling, or about the same figure as China’s foreign indebtedness, 
and with a population of one million Chinese and 30,000 
foreigners. The settlement is governed by a Municipal 
Council of twelve, composed of nine elected by the foreign 
rate-payers (five British, two Americans, and two Japanese), 
and three Chinese elected by their own nationals. This 
body carries out the regular municipal duties which do 
not include supervision of the Courts. It also maintains 
a volunteer corps. Originally there was no Chinese re- 
presentation, and the three Chinese members were added 
in 1928 after considerable negotiation, with an indication 
by the Council that more representation might be given 
later. The foreigners in Shanghai have shown an increasing 
desire to meet reasonable Chinese demands, and have 
removed various minor annoyances such as the exclusion 
of Chinese from municipal parks. The Mixed Court 
(for the trial of Chinese defendants) was handed back to 
Chinese control in 1927, and formed into the Provisional 
Court for a limited period. This has now come to an end 
and the new form of the Court is a subject of negotiation. 
During the last few months, the Council has been giving 
close attention to the broader elements of the situation 
and has shown a sensible tendency to adopt a positive, 
policy in the direction of gradual modification of the 
present system. What has been described in a derogatory 
sense as the “ Shanghai mind ” is nothing like so representa- 
tive as it was of the mind of Shanghai. The Council has 
invited Judge Feetham of South Africa, who was chairman 
of the Irish Boundary Commission, to advise it on the 
future development of the settlement from every point 
of view. Judge Feetham, who was specially relieved from 
his official duties by the Prime Minister of South Africa 
to undertake this important task, is one of the best possible 
selections. He compels confidence, and those who know 
him look upon his acceptance of the invitation with the 
Prime Minister’s approval as a hopeful guarantee that a 
clear way may be traced for the future. 
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The Chinese have not yet appeared to realise the great 
opportunities which the settlements, and Shanghai in 
particular, offer them, not only as a training ground in 
municipal administration—if they are prepared to allow 
time—but also as a starting point for the development of 
municipal self-government in China as a whole. Marshal 
Sun Chuan-fang, in a speech made in 1926, stated that 
when he came into a treaty port, he felt thoroughly humi- 
liated, not only because it was a reminder of loss of sove- 
reignty but also because nothing in Chinese territory could 
be compared with the administration in the concessions. 
That would seem to be a natural reaction, but it is by no 
means general, and with a few exceptions, the Chinese 
have not followed, or have not been able to follow, the 
examples which the settlements and concessions have given. 
Growing experience and participation in the administration 
of Shanghai should be invaluable to them, and more useful 
in the long run than rendition before they are capable of 
maintaining something like the present standards. The 


Nationalist Government probably took the right course in 
establishing its seat at Nanking, near the mouth of the 
Yangtse river. It seems the natural neighbourhood for it. 
Might it not be the Government’s ambition in due time 
to set itself up in the great city of Shanghai as a new, 
modern capital, representative of a prosperous and re- 
constructed China with sovereignty fully regained ? 


VI. Some Minor Points 


EANWHILE there are points to which the Treaty 

Powers might immediately give their attention. 
The diplomatic corps still lives in the Legation Quarter in 
Peking, that is, fifty hours’ railway journey from Shanghai, 
and about forty hours from Nanking. It takes roughly the 
same time to go from Peking to Nanking as from London 
to Rome, and nearly twice the time required to go from 
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London to Geneva. The arrangement seems unbusiness- 
like. It is surely important that the diplomatic corps 
should have regular contact with the members of the 
Government, and in Nanking or Shanghai the representa- 
tives of the foreign Powers can also give leadership to the 
foreign community which, in Peking, is relatively negligible. 
The reason for remaining in Peking is said to be that there 
are advantages in having less conspicuous diplomatic 
agents at or near the capital, and in keeping the responsible 
Ministers in the distance ready for first-class negotiations, 
always available as authoritative references, but not daily 
engaged in the details on the spot. That is not convincing, 
and it cannot be very gratifying to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment to see the diplomatic corps clinging to its reserved 
quarters in the former capital of the Empire. Incidentally, 
is it conceived to be necessary, thirty years after the event, 
to retain for the Chinese to read and resent the inscription 
“Lest we forget” written on the Legation walls, which 
carefully preserve bullet marks made at the time of the 
Boxer rebellion? ‘To do so is not traditionally British, 
and it is a point which cannot have been missed by the 
British Minister, who is one of the ablest and most sym- 
pathetic diplomats in the service. 

China’s main chance is, by far-sighted collaboration with 
the Treaty Powers, to build out from existing material 
achievements, bearing in mind the fact of economic inter- 
dependence which cuts both ways. This is particularly 
so in Manchuria, and nothing but honest appreciation of it 
can bridge over the acute difficulties to which the present 
situation has given rise. It is of no more value to the 
Far East to drive the Japanese bag and baggage from 
Manchuria on to their own scanty resources, than to 
maintain in Manchuria a system of foreign administration 
and control—limited though it may be—which no proud 
country could be expected to tolerate for long. In Man- 
churia more than anywhere else it is the attitude—Japanese 
and Chinese—towards the problems and not so much the 
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problems themselves that creates the difficulties which 
it ought not to be beyond the device of statesmanship to 
solve. 

Acknowledgment of economic inter-dependence is the 
only alternative to imperialism, and failure to admit it 
by those who consider themselves victims of imperialism 
only aggravates the very thing they most resent. 

China’s task is immense. She will need all the help and 
sympathy she can possibly find. Her surest road would 
seem to be to act as far as possible in a way that will retain 
and increase the sympathy she already possesses, and cut 
the ground from under the feet of those who imagine they 
can profit indefinitely from her troubles. 





INDIA AND THE VICEROY’S 
PRONOUNCEMENT 


I. In Retrospect 


INE months have passed since the events and develop- 
ments in Indian politics were reviewed in these pages, 
and during that period—a long one in these days of crowded 
incidents and swift change—-much has occurred. The last 
article from India showed the Simon Commission at the 
end of their enquiries in this country, with large and 
influential sections of Indian public and political opinion 
still ranged against them and their work. Last April 
these sections had withdrawn from co-operation with 
Britain in shaping India’s political future and in help- 
ing her step by step to her ultimate goal of Dominion 
status within the British Commonwealth of nations. The 
present article contains the good news that, with the 
exception of one wing of the All India National Congress, 
a body which stands on the extreme left of Indian politics, 
political India is looking forward, with greater enthusiasm 
perhaps than ever before, to taking part with the British 
Government in a supremely important constructive effort 
to shape India’s next constitution. It is so important that 
all who take a serious interest in Indian affairs should 
understand the reason for and the scope of this change, that 
no excuse is needed for giving a brief description of the 
background against which the change must be viewed. 
Our starting point is the appointment of the Statutory 
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Commission—generally known as the Simon Commission 
from its chairman Sir John Simon—in November 1927. 
The Commission was appointed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment under the authority of Section 84.A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1919, 1.¢e., the Statute on which the 
present system of government in India rests. The section 
in question provided for a statutory enquiry, after a period 
of ten years from the passage of the Government of India 
Act, into the working of the system of government, the 
growth of education, and the development of representative 
institutions in British India, with a view to ascertaining 
whether and to what extent it might be desirable to establish 
the principle of responsible government or to extend or 
restrict the degree of responsible government then existing. 

At the time of the appointment of the Statutory Com- 
mission the system of government inaugurated by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms had been in operation less 
than seven years, but by the end of 1927 circumstances in 
India seemed favourable for the holding of the enquiry 
provided for in the 1919 Act, and also responsible Indian 
opinion of all shades, both inside and outside the different 
legislative bodies, had been working for the ante-dating of 
the enquiry. By the end of 1927 the legislative bodies, 
set up under the Act of 1919, had triumphed over the 
attempts made by politicians belonging to the All India 
National Congress party to make their working impossible. 
The life of the Indian Legislative Assembly, which is the more 
popular of the two Houses into which the central Indian 
legislature is divided, and of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils, is three years. The first elections under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were held at the end of 1920, 
and were absolutely boycotted by the All India National 
Congress, none of whose members stood for election. But 
all other political parties in the country were represented 
in the legislative bodies, and even during the first three 
years of their existence it was clear that they had become 
the centre of gravity in Indian politics, that constructive 
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work for India’s political progress could be achieved only 
within their walls, and that those politicians who remained 
outside would be committing political suicide. By 1923 
therefore, when the second general election took place, it . 
had become clear to most of the Congress politicians that, 
even if they did not want to work the Reforms but, on the 
contrary, wished to prevent them from functioning, they 
would have to go into the legislative bodies in order to 
achieve their object. Mr. Gandhi was the only Congress 
leader of the first rank who still adhered to the policy of 
absolute boycott, but even his influence was not strong 
enough to combat the logic of events, and the general 
election of 1923 saw a fair number of Congressmen returned 
to all the legislatures, both central and provincial. The 
threat to the infant legislative bodies from the organised 
opposition of Congress members within them was un- 
doubtedly dangerous, but they triumphed even over this. 
In Bengal and in the Central Provinces destructive tactics 
temporarily prevented the functioning of the dyarchic 
system, but session by session the force of circumstances 
compelled Congress members of the different legislatures 
to abandon their merely obstructive attitude, and, in the 
end, to take up something like the position of an ordinary 
constitutional Opposition. It was tacitly admitted by the 
Congress leaders, when Pandit Motilal Nehru moved what 
is now generally known as the “ national demand ” in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1925, that even the 
most extreme Congressmen realised that the legislatures 
were the only political bodies whose proceedings could have 
effective sanctions behind them. The national demand is 
a long amendment to a resolution moved by the late Sir 
Alexander Muddiman, then Home Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, in which he asked the House to accept the 
majority report of a committee which had been set up the 
previous year to consider what improvements in the 
machinery of government could be made within the four 
corners of the Government of India Act. In effect, Pandit 
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Motilal Nehru in his amendment asked for a round table 
conference composed of accredited representatives of India 
and of His Majesty’s Government to meet for the sole 
purpose of framing a scheme of government for India 
which should give her full Dominion status. On some 
occasions the Congress party even co-operated with the 
Government in passing important measures through the 
Assembly, and by the middle of 1927 it seemed clear that 
non-co-operation in the working of the reformed constitu- 
tion was virtually dead and that the time had become 
favourable for setting on foot the statutory enquiry required 
by the Government of India Act. A further reason for 
expediting the enquiry was found in the almost unanimous 
and frequently expressed desire of organised Indian poli- 
tical opinion that it should be held at an earlier date than 
1929. His Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of India were therefore justified in ante-dating the statutory 
inquiry, for the broad result of events in the years between 
1921 and 1927 had been the establishment of the reformed 
system of government, and particularly the reformed 
legislative bodies, against the fierce and sustained attempts 
of non-co-operators and the Congress party to make any 
form of government in India impossible. 

But side by side with this constitutional development 
there had proceeded another development, one of directly 
opposite tendency. For, whereas such constitutional 
progress as had taken place was calculated to foster and 
strengthen Indian national unity, the other development 
was a violently disruptive element. This was the inter- 
communal antagonism, which has defaced the records of 
the past seven or eight years. The most familiar mani- 
festation of inter-communal antagonism is the old feud 
between Hindus and Mahomedans, but this is not the 
whole of the modern communal problem in India, which 
is now rather a problem created by the relations of all the 
minority communities with the one great majority com- 
munity, namely, the Hindu community. It should not 
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be forgotten that Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, de- 
pressed classes, and various other quite distinct communities 
as well as the Mahomedans, all have demands to be pressed 
and interests to be safeguarded in view of the possibility 
of extensive changes in the form of government in India, 
changes, which, whatever their precise character, must have 
the effect of putting more real power into the hands of 
those political leaders who can command a majority. 
This development of the communal problem from a purely 
Hindu-Moslem question into a problem of all the minority 
communities versus the majority community is new and is, 
in fact, not yet complete. It will therefore be in keeping 
with the actual circumstances of the situation if we confine 
our remarks at present to the broad outlines of Hindu- 
Moslem relations during the past decade. 

The period opens with the two communities united 
against the Government in the non-co-operation cum 
Khilafat agitation, and this unity lasted until well 
into the year 1922. From that year onward, however, 
relations between Hindus and Mahomedans became more 
and more strained, old enmities broke out afresh and 
religious animosity was strongly reinforced by political 
rivalry as the tendency of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms to transfer power from the executive Government 
to the chosen representatives of the people became more 
and more apparent. From the end of 1922 onwards 
Hindu-Moslem riots became a regular feature of Indian 
life and reached their highest point of destructiveness in 
the summer of 1927. Addressing the Indian Central 
Legislature m August of that year, the Viceroy told his 
audience that in less than 18 months between 250 and 300 
people had been killed in inter-communal riots, whilst 
between 2,500 and 3,000 persons had been injured. There 
is no need to dilate on the volume of human suffering 
represented by these figures and the riots of which they 
were the result, for the mere mention of them will enable 
the reader to understand that this fierce inter-communal 
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antagonism had by the middle of 1927 completely over- 
shadowed every other aspect of public life in India, the 
problem of her political future and constitutional progress 
not excepted. But, by a lucky turn of fortune’s wheel, the 
rioting stopped almost completely within a few weeks of the 
delivery of the Viceroy’s speech. In this direction also 
therefore circumstances seemed to favour the expediting of 
the statutory enquiry. 

It was hoped that the appointment at this early stage of 
the Statutory Commission would be favourably received in 
India, but the decision of the British Government that the 
Commission should be a Parliamentary Commission, and 
therefore exclusively British in composition, gave rise 
to a storm of protest in many quarters in India and to an 
impressive measure of boycott. The basic reason for the 
protest and the boycott was the feeling that in not calling 
upon Indians to share the responsibility for helping to 
reform the constitution of their own country the British 
Government had struck a blow at Indian self-respect. 
The more extreme opponents of the Commission alleged 
that this blow had been struck deliberately and with cal- 
culated intention to humiliate. Others did not take this 
extreme line, but regarded the affair as proof that His 
Majesty’s Government had, either through ignorance or 
carelessness, flouted Indian opinion. Sir John Simon 
made a statesmanlike and largely successful effort to 
counter the hostility aroused by the composition of the 
Commission by turning the proceedings of the latter into 
a “joint free conference” made up of the Commission ; 
an Indian Central Committee composed of nine members, 
three elected by the Council of State and six appointed 
by the Viceroy from Members of the Legislative Assembly ; 
and a Provincial Committee, elected from amongst its own 
members by the Legislative Council of each province 
visited by the Statutory Commission and the Central 
Committee. The Provincial Committees functioned only 
inside their own provinces. The Central Provinces 
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Legislative Council was the only council in India which 
refused to elect a committee to take part in the joint 
free conference. On the whole, it is fair to say that the 
greater part of each minority community, including the 
Mahomedan community, co-operated with the Statutory 
Commission, both by providing members for the Central 
Committee and the Provincial Committees, and by giving 
evidence. On the other hand, probably the bulk of Hindu 
opinion—certainly the bulk of organised Hindu political 
opinion comprised within the Congress, the Ali India 
Hindu Mahasabha, and the Liberal or Moderate parties— 
continued the boycott, and refused to give evidence before 
the Commission. 

The boycotters of the Statutory Commission, however, 
did not rest content with merely opposing the latter and 
all its doings, but responded to an invitation from Lord 
Birkenhead to evolve a constitution for India which should 
represent the maximum amount of agreement possible, not 
only among the different classes of Hindus but also among 
Hindus and Mahomedans and other minority communities. 
For this purpose, a somewhat loosely knit organisation, 
known generally as the All Parties Conference, was formed 
to discuss the plan of a national constitution for India and 
especially to find some solution for the fundamental points 
at issue between the majority and the minority communities, 
more particularly between Hindus and Mahomedans. At 
intervals during a period of rather more than a year the 
All Parties Conference met to try to come to some agree- 
ment on the grave matters mentioned above. The title 
** All Parties Conference ” is not an entirely correct one, 
for many important sections of Indian opinion were not 
represented in the Conference. The majority of Mahome- 
dans, the Europeans, the powerful non- Brahmin or Justice 
party of the south of India, for instance, took no part in it. 
Even so, agreement on points of such importance to the 
minority communities as the composition of the electorates, 
the distribution of seats in both the central and provincial 
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legislatures, and the division of provinces was found 
impossible. In a final effort to agree a small sub-committee 
was formed under the chairmanship of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, leader of the Congress party, to draw up the plan of a 
political constitution for India. This plan, generally known 
as the Nehru report, was published at the end of the summer 
of 1928, and the reaction to it has been described in earlier 
issues of this Review.* 

The Nehru report proposed Dominion status, the 
abolition of the Secretary of State and his Council, a 
Parliament for the Commonwealth of India consisting of | 
the King, a Senate of 200 members and a House of | 
Representatives of 500 members, the latter to be elected | 
under universal suffrage by all persons over the age of 
21 years. In the provinces the legislative power was 
to be vested in the Governor and the provincial legis- 
lature. Each province was to have an executive council 
and a judiciary consisting of a supreme court and high 
courts. Expenditure for defence was to be in the hands of 
the House of Representatives. The report also suggested 
the redistribution of the provinces on linguistic lines. It 
recommended joint mixed electorates throughout India 
both for the House of Representatives and for the pro- 
vincial legislatures, and no reservation of seats in the House 
of Representatives except for Moslems in provinces in which 
they are in the minority and for non-Moslems in the 
Frontier Province, such reservation to be in strict proportion 
to the Moslem or non-Moslem population in the province 
concerned. ‘The relations between the Indian States and 
the Commonwealth Government were to remain the same 
as under the present Government of India. The result of 
the Nehru report, however, was to intensify rather than to 
lessen the differences between the majority and the minority 
communities, because none of the latter accepted its solu- 
tion of the communal problems. Even the greater part of 

*See Tue Rounp Tasiz, No. 73, December 1928, pp. I0I—107 ; 
No. 75, June 1929, pp. 577-584. 
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that section of Mahomedan opinion which had taken part 
in the proceedings of the All Parties Conference was 
estranged, and the Mahomedan community was left more 
completely united on political issues than it had been for 
years past. The Sikhs of the Punjab also denounced the 
Nehru report, which was finally jettisoned at the Lahore 
session of the All India National Congress at the end of 
last December. 

The Nehru report not only antagonised the minority 
communities, but it gave rise to acute differences of opinion 
inside the Hindu community, and even within the All India 
National Congress itself. Its acceptance of Dominion 
status as the goal of India’s political development was 
challenged by a section in the Congress party led by a well- 
known Madrasee politician, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, who 
included among his followers Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
son of the author of the report. It is true that Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar was supported only by organised youths, 
college students and ultra extremists. Not a single political 
leader of any standing in the country followed him. The 
contest between Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar grew steadily more bitter, and towards the end of 
1929 it became clear that sooner or later, and obviously 
sooner rather than later, the All India National Congress 
would be torn in two by these two leaders, in spite of 
Mr. Gandhi’s earnest attempts to keep the peace between 
them. Throughout the second half of 1929, the disintegra- 
tion of the unity of the Congress party, and of the alliance 
represented by the former All Parties Conference, proceeded 
apace. The growing talk of independence for India as the 
goal of Congress policy not only alarmed the Liberals and 
other moderate parties, but also gave rise to dissensions 
within the Congress party itself and strengthened the 
fissiparous forces of the personal differences and causes of 
quarrel which existed among some of its leaders. The 
organisation of the youth, particularly the student youth, 
’ of India for purposes of political demonstration was pushed 
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forward. The so-called Youth Movement is one of the 
most serious menaces to the future peace of India, for 
experience shows that those who organise young men for 
direct political action are hardly ever able to control them, 
and if the Government controls them its action is turned 
by extremists into a fresh cause of offence and the starting 
point for a new agitation. In addition to the splits in the 
Congress and the All Parties Conference mentioned above, 
Indian politics were still further confused and embittered 
in the autumn of 1929 by the growing strength of inter- 
communal rivalries and antagonisms. For the Nehru 
report, however praiseworthy the intentions of its authors, 
brought to the surface, and concentrated the attention of the 
minority communities on, certain fundamental problems of 
government, to which some generally acceptable solution 
will have to be found before a constitution for India can 
be brought into operation with any chance of general 
support. These problems are mainly political, partly 
economic, and partly religious and social. Whether 
Hindus, Mahomedans, and other communities shall return 
members to the central and provincial legislatures through 
separate communal electorates or through joint electorates ; 
whether the provinces of British India shall be so arranged 
as to give one community a clear majority in some of them 
and therefore control over the others; whether certain 
minority communities shall be given representation in the 
legislatures out of proportion to their numerical strength ; 
whether offices in the public service shall be open to un- 
restricted competition, or whether they shall be divided up 
among the different communities ; whether special measures 
shall be taken to improve the education and the material 
conditions of one community or another; all these ques- 
tions were brought up by the Nehru report, and it cannot 
be denied that they exerted a profound influence on the 
minds of the leaders of the minority communities, particu- 
larly Mahomedans and Sikhs. Thus, further complications 
were threatened from the side of inter-communal relations. 
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But in spite of these various dissensions and antagonisms, 
the boycotters of the Statutory Commission remained for 
the most part fixed in their determination not to co-operate 
with the Government of India or His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in evolving a new constitution for India, on the basis 
suggested. No doubt, by doing nothing beyond what they 
had already proposed to do, His Majesty’s Government 
could have evolved a constitution and set it in motion in 
India, and such a constitution would, most probably, have 
received some support in this country. But it would not 
have been the constitution for which all that is best in 
opinion in India is looking. It may be as well to note here 
that the term “ opinion in India” includes the greater part 
of European opinion which, as we shall see, is now becoming 
identified as never before with sober and responsible Indian 
opinion. If, therefore, His Majesty’s Government had 
merely adhered to their original programme, the next 
constitution for India would have come into being in the 
midst of discord and possibly tumult, it would have 
functioned in face of great and growing friction, and it is 
difficult to see how extremist doctrines could have been 
prevented from gaining ground with the inevitable conse- 
quence of disorder and lawlessness. From every point of 
view the situation in India demanded a bold, generous and 
statesmanlike response from His Majesty’s Government. 
There was abundant good will waiting in the country to be 


mobilised. 


II. Inp1an Parties anp Lorp Irwin’s PRONOUNCEMENT 


T is not easy for those who are not students of Indian 
politics to estimate the division of power between the 
various groups of political opinion in this country, or 
even to know what such names as “ Congress,” “ Liberal,” 
“ Justice,” “Hindu Mahasabha ” or “ Mahomedan ” parties 
denote in terms of numerical strength or organisation or 
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solidarity for the purposes of active politics. A brief 
attempt will therefore be made to explain the present 
grouping of political opinion in India in the hope that the 
reader may thereby be enabled to form an intelligent view 
of the position as it was at the end of 1929. 

In the first place, it should be noted that India is a 
quasi-federation with the provinces occupying something 
of the status, and possessing some of the functions of, say, 
the provinces in a federation such as Canada, and further 
that provincial politics are, on the whole, more alive and 
real than all-India politics. Dyarchy has had many 
critics, but no argument can seriously deny that it brought 
an element of real responsibility into the provincial Govern- 
ments in India, and it is worthy of notice that a good deal 
of the evidence before the Statutory Commission amounted 
to a plea for the introduction of dyarchy into the central 
Government. It is this element of true responsibility, 
introduced by dyarchy, which has given most of the reality 
and interest to provincial politics and which has attracted 
many of the best men in the country to the Provincial 
Legislative Councils rather than to the central legislature. 
But, although each province has its own peculiar political 
problems and political groupings, the actual party divisions 
in the Provincial Councils follow generally the divisions 
in the Legislative Assembly. ‘Thus, there is the left wing 
represented by the Congress party, predominantly Hindu 
in composition, small numerically in some provinces and 
practically non-existent in the Punjab. Next comes the 
Centre party of Hindus, which may take various names, 
but represents generally the views of the great all-India 
Hindu association known as the Hindu Mahasabha. After 
them there is in most provinces the Mahomedan party, 
then an unorganised group composed of men mostly of 
moderate tendencies who have not joined any political 
party, and, lastly, the Government and nominated members 
bloc. The relations between these various parties or 
groups differ in different provinces. Thus, in the Punjab 
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there is a tendency for all agricultural interests to coalesce 
against the urban element, whilst in Madras and Bombay 
the line of division lies between Brahmin and non-Brahmin 
interests. But, broadly speaking, the all-India divisions of 
Congress, Hindu Mahasabha, Mahomedan and Liberals are 
reproduced in the Provincial Councils. The South of 
India presents, in the powerful Justice or non-Brahmin 
party, a unique political division, and perhaps the only one 
at present as well organised as the Congress party or, rather, 
as well organised as the Congress party was until the Lahore 
session of the All India National Congress in December. 
By the term “ Congress ” then is denoted the left wing of 
organised Indian politics, the wing composed of those who 
believe with Mr. Gandhi in having absolutely nothing to do 
with the legislative bodies set up under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms but who also believe that the method 
of attaining their ends is through non-violent non-co- 
operation, and of those who disagree with Mr. Gandhi’s 
non-violence, and also of those who some years ago decided 
to enter the legislative bodies in order to bring the working 
of the new constitution to a standstill from inside them. 
The principal leaders of this left wing during the past few 
years have been Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and his 
son Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of this year’s session 
of Congress, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, who leads the Congress 
party in the Madras Presidency, and the two Bengalees, 
Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and Mr. Subash Chandra Bose. 
There have always been very few Mahomedans in the 
Congress, but these included the left wing Mahomedans 
of the so-called Khilafat committee under the two Ali 
brothers until the publication of the Nehru report, after 
which the Ali brothers withdrew from the Congress. The 
strength of the Congress as an organised political party 
was, at the last general election in 1926, greatest in Madras, 
Bengal, Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Bihar and 
Orissa, and weak in the Punjab, the United Provinces, 
and Assam. The reason for this weakness in the Punjab and 
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the United Provinces is to be found in the influence of 
the Hindu Mahasabha there which, at the last elections, 
stood in opposition to the Congress. 

The Hindu Mahasabha party stands for the interests 
represented by the All India Hindu Mahasabha, which is 
composed of delegates from Hindu Sabbas or associations 
all over India, the prime object of which, as their name 
suggests, is to protect and promote the interests of the 
Hindu community. The Hindu Mahasabha has found its 
strength hitherto chiefly in the north of India, as is natural 
in view of the concentration there of the greater part of 
Mahomedan strength. Even in the 1926 elections com- 
paratively few Hindu candidates stood definitely as 
Mahasabha candidates, but there is a strong likelihood that 
the next general election will see an organised Mahasabha 
party take the field, possibly under some other name but, 
nevertheless, as a Mahasabha party organised and led by 
Mahasabha leaders. If this happens, the Mahasabha party 
is likely to attract a good deal of the support hitherto 
given to the Congress party by those who dislike and fear 
the recently declared Congress policy for India—a policy, 
be it noted, which was mainly supported by the younger 
and more extreme elements in the Congress. The 
Central Provinces, parts of Bombay, Bengal, and Bihar and 
Orissa are all areas in which the Hindu Mahasabha might 
by work and organisation increase its strength at the expense 
of the Congress. 

Next we come to the Liberals. At present these cannot 
be said to be an organised political party, but they include 
some of the best brains in the country, and there is a good 
deal of moderate opinion in every province in India which 
could be organised into a party by the Liberal leaders if the 
latter had the determination to do it. But many of the 
chief leaders are lawyers with heavy practices, and they 
cannot devote their whole time to politics. It is, therefore, 
very doubtful whether an organised Liberal party will 
emerge in the near future. ‘The personal reputation and 
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influence of the Liberal leaders are, however, very high and 
most of the constructive political thought in India comes 
from them, and with any regularly organised party at their 
back, they will always be able to do a good deal to influence 
the opinion of the leaders of other parties and to shape their 
policy. 

The Mahomedans of India are at the present moment 
only loosely organised. Until two years ago the All India 
Moslem League represented the interests of the. Indian 
Mahomedan community just as the Hindu Mahasabha 
represented Hindu interests. But at the end of 1927 the 
League split into two sections under rival leaders and has 
never re-united. A year ago, however, a grand Indian 
Mahomedan convention assembled at Delhi under the 
presidentship of the Aga Khan. The convention, which 
was fully representative of every shade of Mahomedan 
opinion, assumed the name of the All Moslem Parties 
Conference, but no permanent organisation seems to have 
been given to the Conference. There is, however, no 


doubt that the opposition among Indian Mahomedans to 
the Nehru report has produced a greater unity of opinion 
in the community than has existed for years. 


Lastly, let us consider the “ Justice ” or non-Brahmin 


party of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. This is a 
firmly established and well-organised political party which 
is at present stronger than any of its rivals in the Madras 
Presidency and in parts of the Bombay Presidency. It was 
founded early in the present century for the purpose of 
organising the strength of the non-Brahmin sections of the 
population of the Madras Presidency in an attempt to 
break the partial monopoly which the Brahmins then 
enjoyed not only in religious and social, but also in 
administrative and public matters. Since the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms the Justice party has been in power 
in the Madras Provincial Council more often than the 
Congress party, but has hitherto taken no part in the 


all-India legislature. Recently, however, the party leaders 
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have declared their intention of contesting elections for the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. 

The Viceroy’s pronouncement of October 31 included 
two matters of first-class importance. The first was 
the declaration that Dominion status is the natural issue 
of India’s constitutional progress, and the second the 
invitation by His Majesty’s Government to represen- 
tatives of different parties and interests in British India, 
and representatives of the Indian States, to meet them 
for the purpose of conference and discussion in regard to 
both British Indian and all-India problems. The pro- 
nouncement was made after weeks of feverish speculation 
in this country concerning the terms of the message 
which, it was known, Lord Irwin meant to deliver to India 
on his return from leave. For the most part the speculation 
had been sober and moderate, and there can be little doubt 
that the contents of the pronouncement went a good deal 
further than had been.expected by most reasonable Indian 
opinion. The declaration regarding Dominion status is of 
particular importance, because much of the friction against 
which the Government of India has had to work during the 
past few years has arisen from a widespread suspicion in 
India that His Majesty’s Government wished to back out 
of the declaration of 1917. Lord Irwin’s categorical state- 
ment, made with the full authority of His Majesty’s 
Government, dispelled this suspicion. The invitation to 
the Conference removed much of the soreness and antagon- 
ism aroused by the all-British composition of the Statutory 
Commission and the subsequent boycott of its proceedings 
by a large and influential section of Indian opinion. 

Within a few hours of the publication of the pronounce- 
ment, two meetings of important political leaders were held, 
one in Bombay and the other in Delhi, both of them at- 
tended by leaders of those sections which had boycotted 
the Statutory Commission. ‘The Bombay meeting was 
composed of representatives of the Congress, Hindu 
Mahasabha, and Liberal leaders, as well as by Mr. Jinnah 
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and other Mahomedans who had joined in the boycott 
of the Commission. At this meeting, apart from one or 
two dissentients belonging to the left wing of the Congress, 
the pronouncement was unanimously welcomed and an 
appreciative resolution was passed. The Delhi meeting was 
attended by probably the two most prominent Liberal 
leaders, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Iyer, by Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the chief Congress leaders including 
the Congress left wing, by the most important leaders of 
the Hindu Mahasabha among whom where Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Dr. Moonje, and by the leader of the 
handful of Mahomedans who still remained within the 
Congress fold. From the Congress left wing, notably from 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, strong opposition developed 
to the passing of a resolution pledging the meeting to 
accept the Viceroy’s pronouncement, and one day was 
passed in a vain attempt to come to some unanimous 
decision. The Liberal and Mahasabha leaders, however, 
supported by representatives of more moderate Congress 
opinion, made it clear that they were not going to allow 
the invitation to be jettisoned by the Congress left-wingers, 
and when the meeting reassembled on the second day, 
the latter, after some argument, shifted their position. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had wished to lay down certain 
impossible conditions precedent to the acceptance by the 
political leaders of the British Government’s offer of the 
Conference. Three of his proposed conditions were that 
the Conference should meet merely to draw up a scheme for 
immediate Dominion status for India, that all political 
prisoners should immediately be released, and that the 
majority of the Indian delegates to the Conference should 
be drawn from the Congress party. The term “ political 
prisoners,” as used by Congress politicians, is very mis- 
leading. No persons are imprisoned in India on account 
of their political opinions, but only for a definite and proved 
breach of the criminal law of the country, and Pandit 
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Jawaharlal Nehru was in effect demanding that some men 
convicted by the ordinary courts of such offences as murder, 
gang robbery with violence, and so on, should be released 
before he and his fellows would consent to take part in the 
proposed Conference. In the upshot he had to abandon 
his demand for putting forward the above claims as con- 
ditions precedent to Indian participation in the Conference, 
but the other leaders agreed to issue a manifesto setting 
out these claims in the form of recommendations to the 
Viceroy. The manifesto when issued naturally roused a 
good deal of unfavourable comment both in India and in 
England, for it looked as though the extremists had once 
more forced the moderates to follow their lead. Actually, 
however, in spite of the unfortunate wording of the mani- 
festo, it was the moderates who had won. Jawaharlal 
Nehru was against participating in the Conference on 
any terms and Mr. Gandhi shrank from the prospect 
of splitting the Congress on this issue and leaving the 
section which refused to take part in the Conference 
completely isolated from the rest of political India. It 
was Mr. Gandhi’s influence which made Jawaharlal Nehru 
advance part of the way towards the position which 
the Liberals and Mahasabhites would have preferred to 
occupy. The moderate sections made it quite clear at this 
meeting in Delhi that the limit of their concessions to, 
extremist demands had been reached. 

The next development in the situation took place in 
England with the debates in both Houses of Parliament 
early in November. Here we need only point out the broad 
effect of these debates on Indian opinion. The situation 
in India was highly delicate and the attitude adopted by 
certain English newspapers and prominent political leaders 
had once again given rise to suspicion—always a plant of 
very rapid growth in India—and it began to be said that 
the offer of the Conference was merely a trick to quiet 
Indian agitation for the time being. The manifesto issued 
after the Delhi meeting, described above, contained the 
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statement that the signatories understood that the Con- 
ference was to meet, not to discuss when Dominion status 
was to be established, but to frame a Dominion constitution 
for India. Of course, this was not the meaning conveyed 
to anybody by the Viceroy’s pronouncement, and the 
moderate leaders had unfortunately allowed it to go into 
the manifesto in order to preserve apparent unity among 
all sections of Indian political opinion by making it possible 
for Jawaharlal Nehru and the left wing of the Congress 
to sign the manifesto. It was necessary, therefore, that 
His Majesty’s Government should make it clear that the 
assumption contained in the Delhi manifesto was not 
warranted, but everything depended on the way in which 
they made this clear. Any lack of tact or mistake in judg- 
ment would certainly have caused the Congress leaders 
to retire forthwith from the Conference, and would have 
made it almost if not quite impossible for the more moderate 
leaders to control their followers. The situation remained, 
in fact, dangerous after the debate in the House of Lords, 
until the debate in the House of Commons. The good will 
towards India shown by all parties in that House, and the 
tactful handling of the critical situation by the Secretary 
of State convinced all who were open to conviction that 
the Labour Government had conveyed a genuine offer 
to India and that it was the desire of Parliament to make 
the Conference a success. Within a few days of the debate 
in the House of Commons, a second meeting of the sig- 
natories to the Delhi manifesto was held at Allahabad, 
and the fact that the manifesto was not denounced by any 
of its signatories, not even by Jawaharlal Nehru, is proof 
that the debate in the House of Commons had convinced 
all reasonable men in this country of the genuineness of the 
determination of the Government and people of Great 
Britain to approach the solution of the Indian problem in a 
manner acceptable to Indian opinion. 

Thus, within a month or so of the annual meetings 
of most of the important political bodies and associations, 
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which are always held at the end of December, the position 
in India was broadly as follows: the Hindu Mahasabha, 
practically the entire Mahomedan community, the Liberals 
and the Justice party had accepted and welcomed Lord 
Irwin’s pronouncement. Extremely significant was the 
almost unanimous support given to it by the European 
community in India. ‘The European owned Press has 
spoken with one voice in its favour, and Lord Irwin is 
assured of the continued and whole-hearted support of 
his own countrymen in India, a fact which should make 
the agitation now being carried on in certain quarters 
in England ring hollow. The All India National Congress, 
the strongest single party in the country, but nevertheless 
representing only a comparatively small section of opinion 
as compared with all the other parties, was clearly 
divided in opinion. One part, and probably the larger part, 
wanted to participate in the proposed Conference but could 
not openly avow its preference, because the chief Congress 
leaders, and especially the leaders of the extreme left wing, 
were either sitting on the fence or had declared against 
participation. Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru, there 
is every reason to believe, were strongly attracted towards 
the Conference, but hesitated to declare in its favour, partly, 
no doubt, because they hoped to extract further assurances 
from the Government as to early “ Swaraj,” but mainly, 
probably, because they did not wish to split the Congress. 
Their position was admittedly difficult. If they decided in 
favour of the Conference, the left wing of Congress, led by 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Subash Chandra Bose, and the 
leaders of the Youth movement, would leave them and 
go in for revolution by violence. If they rejected the Con- 
ference, practically all the stable and more respectable 
elements in the Congress would abandon them and join 
one or other of the more moderate parties. Such was the 
position until the opening of India’s annual political week 
at the end of December, 
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III. Concress AND LIBERAL FEDERATION SESSIONS AND AFTER 


ORMALLY, in addition to the annual sessions of the 

All India National Congress, and the All India 
Liberal Federation, the annual meeting of the All India 
Moslem League is also held during the “ political week,” 
but this year, for reasons explained above, no really repre- 
sentative Mahomedan gathering was held, and political 
interest, properly so called, has been confined to the 
Congress and Liberal Federation meetings. It is a pity 
that circumstances did not permit of really full accounts of 
the proceedings of the All India National Congress being 
printed in the English newspapers, for the few central 
incidents which were dealt with in telegraphed reports by 
no means conveyed the whole story, nor indeed did they 
reveal the truth of that part of the story which was sent. 
We have seen that even the Congress was divided in 
opinion by the pronouncement of October 31, and we have 
also seen that, even before the pronouncement was made, 
a split appeared to be inevitable on account of the old 
antagonism between Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, and that Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru at any rate were attracted by the idea of the Con- 
ference proposed in the Viceroy’s pronouncement. For 
all these reasons, speculation, even in Congress circles, 
assumed right up to December 23 when Mr. Gandhi and 
Mr. Nehru met the Viceroy in Delhi, that these two leaders 
would decide in favour of the Conference. It was expected 
that they would reaffirm, perhaps even with more emphasis 
than they had employed originally, the recommendations 
contained in the Delhi manifesto regarding an amnesty 
for prisoners and so on, but nobody was prepared for the 
attitude which they took up at their meeting with the 
Viceroy. Lord Irwin had left Delhi in the middle of 
November for a tour in the south of India and while he 
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was away he was approached with the request that he would 
meet Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru together with Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, the Liberal leader, Mr. Jinnah, the leader 
of one section of the Indian Mahomedans, and Mr. Patel, 
the President of the Legislative Assembly. When it 
became known that Lord Irwin had agreed to meet these 
gentlemen, it was generally assumed that the basis of 
discussion at the meeting would be the recommendations 
of the Delhi manifesto and particularly the recommenda- 
tion regarding political prisoners. The attitude adopted 
by Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru at the meeting came with 
a shock of surprise, for they declined to have anything to 
do with the proposed Conference unless Lord Irwin 
undertook that its sole function should be to devise a 
scheme of government for India equivalent to full Dominion 
status to be put into operation immediately. It seems 
doubtful whether any section of opinion in the country, 
except the most extreme, supported these two Congress 
leaders in their surprising action, especially as none of 
their colleagues had been warned of what they were going 
to do when they met Lord Irwin. Some extremist news- 
papers declared their satisfaction at this development, 
but the majority, even of the Congress newspapers, 
expressed clearly, if in guarded terms, disappointment and 
perturbation. Other Indian-owned newspapers, not of the 
Congress persuasion, had no hesitation in denouncing the 
conduct of the two leaders, and it is important to notice 
that even in the Congress-owned part of the press, opposi- 
tion to the position taken up by Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Nehru grew steadily. 

The upshot of the meeting of December 23 was that the 
two principal Congress leaders stood committed to reject 
the Conference proposed in the Viceroy’s pronouncement, 
and it soon became known that the resolution, which they 
would propose as the chief work of the Congress session, 
would consist of a declaration of independence for India 
as the goal to be striven for by the Congress, of a clause 
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advocating the rejection of the Conference, and of an order 
to all Congressmen to boycott the legislatures set up under 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The question then 
arose whether they could carry the All India National 
Congress with them. From Delhi they went to Lahore, 
and from the moment they arrived there until the resolu- 
tion was passed, a week later, they met with ceaseless 
opposition from the more responsible delegates to the 
Congress and from the Hindu Mahasabha element in 
Congress led by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. 
Kelkar, a well-known Mahratta political leader. In both 
the subjects committee and the working committee of 
Congress, opposition to the rejection of the Conference 
was continuous. On the other hand the youthful left 
wing of the Congress, led by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and 
Mr. Subash Bose, attacked from the opposite direction, 
demanding that the Congress should not only declare 
complete independence for India as their goal but should 
take immediate steps to implement the declaration by, 
among other things, inaugurating civil disobedience and 
setting up a parallel government. The temper of this 
left wing is shown by the opposition which it displayed 
towards that part of Mr. Gandhi’s resolution which con- 
demned the abominable bomb outrage on the Viceroy’s 
train on December 23. In order to prevent Congress 
from stultifying itself in this matter in the eyes of the whole 
civilised world Mr. Gandhi had to struggle desperately 
and use his personal influence for all it was worth. But 
even his great authority failed to ensure success for him in 
another resolution which he moved, in which he proposed 
to reorganise the Conference so as to make its annual 
sessions more workmanlike and less unwieldy, to which 
he is said to have attached great importance. The dispute 
between the two wings of Congress became so vehement 
that at one time during the session it was freely said, by 
men, among others, in close touch with the leaders, that 
Mr. Gandhi might find it necessary to abandon his con- 
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templated resolution and go back to the previous year’s 
resolution, which, it will be remembered, contained the 
threat of a declaration of independence for India and the 
inauguration of civil disobedience unless the Government 
of India managed to satisfy Mr. Gandhi as to their bona- 
fides in the matter of Indian reforms within a period of 
twelve months. In the end, however, Mr. Gandhi’s 
resolution was carried in open Congress with the usual 
absence of dissent, and the question of whether a campaign 
of civil disobedience, including the non-payment of taxes, 
should be proclaimed as a method of securing the Congress 
demands, was left in Mr. Gandhi’s hands. That part of 
the resolution, however, which dealt with the boycott 
of the legislative bodies was modified and, in effect, left 
it open to Congress members to follow their own wishes. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, however, thought otherwise and 
immediately issued a mandate to all Congressmen to vacate 
their seats. 

Mr. Gandhi thus carried his resolution, but appears to 
have lost the unity of his party. The left wing leaders, Mr. 
Iyengar and Mr. Bose, at once announced the formation 
of a new party composed of their youthful followers to be 
known as the Congress Democratic party. The policy 
and strength of this new party are unknown at present, 
What might be called the right wing of the Congress party, 
that is, those Congressmen who oppose the declaration 
of independence as India’s political goal, who want to 
participate in the Conference in London, and who do not 
believe in boycotting the legislatures, have not so far openly 
and avowedly disowned Mr. Gandhi and the two Nehrus, 
but some of them are likely gradually to find their way into 
other parties. Thus the unity of the All India National 
Congress is for the present shattered. The order to 
boycott the legislatures has hitherto been grudgingly 
obeyed. For example, not more than a third of the Con- 
gress members of the Legislative Assembly have resigned 
their seats, whilst barely half of the Congress members of 
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Provincial Councils have obeyed Pandit Motilal’s orders, 
and the majority of these intend to stand for re-election 
on some other ticket. 

The reason for Mr. Gandhi’s action at his meeting with 
the Viceroy is difficult for an Englishman to understand. 
From the point of view of the rapid and peaceful develop- 
ment of self-government in India, nothing would seem to 
be more hopeful or more necessary than a perfectly free 
and open conference between the leaders of all sections of 
Indian opinion and the British Government as to the next 
step forward in the light of the Simon Commission’s report 
and other contributions to the subject. On the other 
hand, however vehement his objection to Western 
economic civilisation and its growing effect in India, 
to proclaim immediate independence as the condition of 
co-operation, and civil disobedience as the alternative, is 
to split India and to open the way to revolutionary violence. 
The most probable explanation is that Mr. Gandhi realised 
how formidable the opposition in the Congress to acceptance 
of the Viceroy’s proposal would be, and, in the hope of 
keeping it united and committed to the principle of non- 
violence, which is the core of his political creed, decided 
to throw his weight once more on the side of non-co- 
operation.* 

The All India Liberal Federation met this year in Madras. 
It was presided over by Sir Phiroz Sethna, a leading figure 
in Bombay financial and business circles, whilst the Chair- 
man of the reception committee was Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Iyer, lately Law Member in the Madras Government, and 
amongst the first lawyers in India. The Liberal Federa- 
tion was in no doubt as to its attitude towards the 
Viceroy’s pronouncement and the proposed Conference. 
It accepted them both, and also adopted a resolution 
moved by Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, whose nomination to a 
Companionship of Honour, was, appropriately enough, 


* At the end of this article will be found Mahatma Gandhi’s own 
explanation of the action of the Congress as printed in the New York World, 
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announced during the session of the Federation, pledging 
its members to undertake an active campaign to organise 
all non-Congress opinion against the ruinous course of 
action outlined by Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues at 
Lahore. The general opinion of the Federation was that 
the time had already come for India to be admitted to full 
Dominion status, and no doubt the Liberal leaders ‘will 
press this point of view on the Conference in London. 
But boycott and non-co-operation have no place in their 
scheme of things. The Liberal Federation meeting in 
short was a counterblast to the proceedings of the Congress 
session and laid down a policy and a doctrine which are 
probably more to the taste of the great majority of educated 
Indians than the fire-works of the Congress leaders. 

The situation in India is gradually clarifying. Lord 
Irwin’s pronouncement has undoubtedly taken a firm hold 
on the imagination of the people of this country and the 
idea of the Conference grows in popularity. Mr. Gandhi 
and the two Nehrus now find themselves isolated not only 
from all other political parties, but even from the right 
and left wings of Congress. ‘There are critical days ahead 
of the Indian Government, for the passions aroused among 
those present at Lahore can hardly be expected to subside 
without being translated into violence of the kind with 
which India has become painfully familiar during the past 
two decades. But the Irwin-Benn policy is a wise and 
fruitful one, is acknowledged as such by the best of Indian 
political leaders, and, as Lord Irwin has declared in a 
firm but sympathetic speech during the past few days, will 
be consistently followed to its appointed end. 


India. 
January 1930. 





Mahatma Gandhi’s Explanation 


MAHATMA GANDHIS EXPLANATION.* 


The world should realise that as Congressional representatives, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, leader of the Nationalists in the Legislative 
Assembly, and I could only treat the Viceregal pronouncement 
about dominion status in India as a response to the Calcutta Con- 
gress resolution of 1928. We were bound, therefore, in pursuance 
of that resolution to press for a clear declaration that the proposed 
round table conference would consider only ways and means of 
framing a scheme for a dominion status constitution and no other. 
This the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, could not do. While, therefore, we 
appreciated his good efforts and his difficulties, we had no course 
left open but to decline to have Congress represented at the proposed 
conference. ‘The conference, so far as Congress was concerned, 
having miscarried, the independence resolution was inevitable. 
But the independence resolution need frighten nobody. I had 
repeatedly declared that for me, as for all other Congressmen, 
dominion status could mean only virtual independence; that is, 
partnership at will for mutual benefit and to be dissolved at the 
instance of either partner. It only clears the issue, especially after 
Secretary of State for India, Wedgwood Benn’s unfortunate state- 
ment that India already had a dominion status in action. 

The real cause for satisfaction to lovers of peace consists in the 
fact that through the full debate Congress supported methods of 
non-violence and truth, to the exclusion of other methods. Civil 
disobedience is a dynamic expression of non-violence. It is undoubt- 
edly fraught with great danger and difficulties, but infinitely less 
so than the present danger of unbridled but secret violence breaking 
out in many parts of India, owing to understandable and pardonable 
impatience on the part of many youths. Responsibility for initiating 
civil disobedience rests on me and I am not likely rashly to embark 
upon it. At the same time I must confess that I shall not hesitate 
to run a certain minimum of risk which is inevitable in any struggle 
for freedom. The risk for prolonging the present agony caused 
by the realized slavery here is any day much greater than I am ever 
likely to run. 

The boycott of legislatures is also part of the program for en- 
forcing the national demand. This was a natural corollary to the 
independence resolution, and I am glad to say it is finding an adequate 
response from Congressmen. A constructive program—such as re- 
moval of untouchability, communal union, liquor prohibition, and the 
boycott of foreign cloth—remains. ‘These have tremendous social and 


* From the New York World, January 9, 1930. 
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economic value and also bear great political consequences. The 
Nehru constitution, with its tentative communal solution, naturally 
lapses. 

Congress, therefore, will concentrate on solving the communal 
question, not on differential lines, but on strictly national lines. 
There was also a resolution on financial obligations. It need not 
disturb any foreigner who has a legitimate interest in India. It 
should be remembered that there are always, under any foreign 
Government, obligations incurred and concessions granted that 
are in no way in the interest of the country concerned, and are 
indeed often hostile to it. ‘These can never be acknowledged by 
successors who are free to examine every such obligation and 
concession. Congress has offered investigation of these by an 
independent tribunal. Lastly, the door against a conference 
purposely convened to satisfy national aspirations—that is, to 
frame a scheme of independence—has been left open. 





THE KYOTO CONFERENCE 


I. A New Drptomatic Metuop 


HE third biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations was held in Kyoto during November 1929.* 
It may be convenient to remind readers of a few characteris- 
tics of the Institute. First, the word “ Pacific ” in its title 
is not intended to indicate that the Institute is primarily 


concerned with the promotion of peace, but that its object 
is the study of the international problems of the peoples 
neighbouring the Pacific Ocean. The Institute’s declared 
purpose is “to study the conditions of the Pacific peoples 
with a view to the improvement of their mutual relations.” 

Secondly, the Institute adopts the two complementary 
methods of research and conference. That is to say, 
recognising that any useful examination of these problems 
must be based on the facts of the situation, it organises 
between conferences research work, the results of which 
are at the service of those who attend the conferences. 
Thus the research work of the Institute helps its conferences, 
and at the same time the conferences help research, for 
each one shows in what directions useful enquiry can 
be further pursued. This process makes gradually for 
greater agreement between Pacific peoples concerning their 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 69, December 1927, for a careful estimate 
of the second conference, which met at Honolulu. 
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problems. The Rounp Taste article on the Honolulu 
meeting two years ago expressed it thus : As discussion of a 
question at a conference progresses certain aspects of it are 
revealed, 


in which conflicting ideas coincide; and there is established the 
possibility of a common factor of agreement. From this initial mini- 
mum of agreement between conflicting ideas some progress can be 
made in further discussion; but the debate does not proceed far 
before we discover that one of the obstacles to further agreement is 
ignorance. The facts are not known, or only grasped in a perfunctory 
manner; and without the facts the material for discussion fails. 
The debate then retraces its steps to the point where agreement 
ceased, and it is found that the original common factor of agreement 
owed its existence to a foundation of fact, accepted and known, by 
both sides. Here conference ceases; but, by showing where fresh 
facts are needed, it points the way for research and thus prepares for 
the resumption of discussion when the necessary information is 
ready.* 


Thirdly, the individuals who come to the biennial 
conferences are not “representatives” or “ delegates ” from 
their respective countries or from any organisations in those 
countries. They are certainly influential men and women, 
but they come as private citizens committing no one but 
themselves. There are no “ delegates ” at the conferences, 
only “‘ members of the conference ” ; there are no “ delega- 
tions,” only “ national groups.” None the less the members 
are free to use their influence for all it is worth when they 
return home, and the Institute’s importance and power at 
present are largely measured by the sum of their individual 
influences. 


Il. Tue Kyoto MEeEetinc 


T Kyoto there were “ groups” from Australia, Canada, 

China, Great Britain, Japan, Korea, New Zealand 

and the United States of America. There were, besides, 

observers from France, Mexico, the Netherlands, Russia, 
* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 69, December 1927, p. 100. 
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the League of Nations and the International Labour Office. 
The observers from the four countries named were a new 
feature ; nobody from these countries came to Honolulu, 
and their presence was evidence of the wide-spread and in- 
creasing interest in the Institute. The membership of the 
conference numbered 212. At Honolulu in 1927 there were 
not more than 140 members, and those who attended both 
conferences believe that the increase at Kyoto was to be 
regretted, especially when to the 212 members proper are 
added a formidable gathering of wives, husbands, sons, 
daughters, and even one or two aunts. A most salutary 
outcome of the conference—and a vital feature of it while 
it lasts—is the personal friendship between people from 
different nations which it brings into being. This may 
become of the utmost value in the future relations of their 
countries. But 212 members plus relatives is an unwieldy 
crowd in which the chances that particular individuals who 
should get to know each other will actually meet sufficiently 
frequently are diminished. In truth, members knew their 
colleagues less well at Kyoto than they did at Honolulu. 
Moreover, the main work of the conference is done in four 
committees or “ round tables,” and when the membership of 
the conference exceeds 150 these committees grow to an 
unwieldy size, which ought to be a decisive reason for 
limiting the numbers more strictly at future conferences. 
Nevertheless at Kyoto there was a gathering of people 
well qualified to discuss Pacific problems. A thousand years 
of Japanese history surrounded them in hundreds of graceful 
temples, feudal palaces, and the little shops where Japan’s 
exquisite arts and crafts have been cherished from genera- 
tion to generation. Despite the temptation to seize every 
opportunity to enjoy these things the members got to work 
with a will. There was one striking difference between this 
conference and its predecessor. At Honolulu the chief 
question on the agenda was China’s relations with foreign 
Powers. ‘The excitement, the nervousness about crises, and 
the most careful work concerned that topic. ‘The leaders on 
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either side of the discussions were the Chinese and the 
British. At Kyoto another question was in the limelight : 
Manchuria. Who is to exercise the various rights of a 
sovereign Power in that vast territory ? The discussions 
on this subject were the climax of the conference. Inthem 
the protagonists were again the Chinese and their neigh- 
bours, the Japanese. Russia indeed is also concerned with 
Manchuria; but the Russian observer had apparently 
received instructions to keep his eyes and his ears open and 
his mouth shut. Owing to circumstances, therefore, the 
British at this conference played a less prominent ré/e than 
they did at the former one, though their interest in, and 
contributions to, the work were considerable. 


III. Cuina’s RELaTions witH Foreicn Powers 


OME people were fearful of allowing discussions about 

Manchuria to take place at all. A few newspapers 
warned the conference that it should omit the subject from 
its agenda on the grounds first, that it was none of the 
conference’s business, and secondly, that disputes about it 
would wreck the gathering. There were pessimists who 
believed that the controversy would be the death of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 

The conference programme committee lent an ear to 
these suggestions. They artfully arranged to start members 
on discussions which should be only harmlessly controversial, 
and which therefore would give them time to settle down 
calmly and become friendly, and then to lead them by stages 
to the explosive subjects of debate. So the conference com- 
menced with “round tables” examining the influence of 
the machine age on traditional cultures and passed by way 
of discussions on China’s relations with foreign Powers to 
frank debates on Manchuria. But by this plan the com- 
mittee nearly defeated its own purpose. Three whole days 
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were allotted to academic discussions concerning the 
influence of the machine age on religion, art, social customs 
and the standard of life in the Orient. A conference which, 
it was feared, would be killed by excitement almost expired 
from boredom. 

When it turned to the questions of China’s foreign 
relations it got down to brass tacks. ‘The discussions were 
remarkably good. A noticeable feature of them was the 
change in the attitude of the Chinese in the two years since 
the meeting (between the same individuals in some cases) 
at Honolulu. In the summer of 1927 they confidently 
expected the Nationalist occupation of Peking—an expecta- 
tion which was realised a few weeks afterwards—and the 
establishment of a Government exerting authority through- 
out, and speaking for, the whole of China—an expectation 
which is still far from realised. The successes of the 
Nanking Government have indeed been such that they have 
gained tariff autonomy and the return of some British 
concessions in treaty ports. But in the last two years 
adherents of the Nanking Government have also faced 
disappointment, as is set forth in another article in this 
review.* When the conference was sitting at Kyoto 
Chiang Kai-shek was fighting to save his Government from 
powerful rebels, and the Finance Minister, Mr. T. V. Soong, 
was preparing to help him, whilst the northern military 
commanders were not. The Chinese at Kyoto had rightly 
not modified the principle of their claim that the Chinese 
Government should have restored to it all the rights of a 
modern sovereign State. But they had modified their ideas 
as to how quickly foreign Powers should surrender the 
privileges which their nationals still enjoy in China. At 
Honolulu they demanded the immediate surrender of those 
privileges, and felt that a strong Nationalist Government 
would shortly justify theirdemand. At Kyoto they argued 
for the gradual surrender of extra-territoriality and the 
gradual establishment of Chinese control in the government 

* See page 288. 
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of the international settlement at Shanghai, believing that 
the Chinese themselves had still to improve their system of 
justice and gain more experience of local administration 
before they could fulfil the duty of protecting the rights 
of foreigners in these matters. 

Thus on the question of extra-territoriality there were 
useful discussions of the various possibilities of compromise 
between Chinese and foreign standpoints with a view to 
its abolition by stages. The questions as to whether 
foreign judges should sit with Chinese judges in modern 
courts when foreigners were being tried ; whether these 
judges should sit in courts of first instance or only in courts 
of appeal; how these judges should be appointed (by 
the Chinese Government choosing from a panel selected 
by the International Court at the Hague was one sugges- 
tion); whether the idea of foreign judges should be 
abandoned, and merely a commission of foreign judicial 
advisers be appointed ; whether extra-territorial privileges 
should be surrendered (with one or other of the above 
safeguards) immediately and entirely, or gradually, either by 
geographical stages (those in the interior being first given 
up, and in the treaty ports afterwards), or subject by subject 
(e.g. in civil cases first, then in criminal cases, and then 
cases of personal status), were all considered. In fact, 
discussion ranged over all those practical possibilities which 
no doubt are exercising the minds of foreign diplomats and 
Chinese politicians in their communications and negotia- 
tions at the present moment. At Kyoto the Chinese were 
not inclined to accept any system which included foreign 
judges ; a majority of them urged the abolition of extra- 
territoriality subject by subject, while a commission of 
foreign judicial advisers preserved foreign confidence in 
modern Chinese justice. Some foreigners at Kyoto thought 
that confidence in this plan would be justified; but a 
majority considered that foreign judges were an essential 
part of any transitional system. Since the conference this 
whole controversy has of course become more acute owing 
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to the Chinese Government’s declaration of January 1 
abolishing extra-territoriality. 

Consideration of the problem of foreign concessions and 
settlements in general concentrated on that of the Shanghai 
international settlement in particular. Once again, as in 
the case of extra-territoriality, the Chinese claim was con- 
ceded, in principle, on all sides. Ultimately the whole of 
Shanghai must come under Chinese control. Be it said 
here that on this subject the opinions both of Chinese and 
of foreign residents in China have undergone a welcome 
change since 1927. The Chinese are more reasonable in 
their demands; the foreigners are ready to admit the 
Chinese claim in principle and to take steps to promote its 
gradual realisation in practice. The Chinese at Kyoto paid 
tributes to the work of foreigners in creating the magnificent 
port and city of Shanghai, agreed that inexperience rendered 
their own nationals incapable as yet of maintaining the 
efficiency of municipal administration there, but they 
expressed Young China’s determination to shoulder its full 
responsibilities as a sovereign nation even in Shanghai. They 
therefore urged increased Chinese representation on the 
Municipal Council and its committees, and the appointment 
of more Chinese to high posts in its administrative depart- 
ments, in order that they might quickly gain the experience 
required for their greater task. They constantly reminded 
the conference also that the whole of Shanghai—the inter- 
national settlement, the French concession and the Chinese 
city—must ultimately come under a united municipal rule. 
The foreign members of the conference did not quarrel with 
this line of approach to the problem. But if it had been 
the task of the conference at Kyoto to work out a practical 
scheme for the solution of the matter step by step, there 
would have been disagreement between Chinese and 
foreigners as to the rate at which the proposed changes 
could be accomplished. 

Perhaps the best “ round table ” of all at Kyoto was one 
which explored the problem of financial rehabilitation in 
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China. The present financial position of China was 
reported in detail. Subsequent discussion was admirably 
to the point. Unfortunately it did nothing to solve what 
was agreed to be almost a vicious circle. The Chinese 
speakers said that their Government could not exert its 
authority over China until the country was knit together by 
a more fully developed railway system, and that such a 
system could not be built without the help of foreign loans; 
representative foreign bankers said that foreigners would 
not lend money to the Chinese Government until it exerted 
its authority sufficiently to stop civil wars and military 
movements, which ruined existing, and would ruin future, 
railways as profit-earning concerns. At the end of the 
“ round table ” everybody at least understood each other’s 
position. 


IV. Mancuvuria 


HE prophecies that bitter feeling would be displayed 

on the subject of Manchuria were fulfilled. Excite- 
ment was high as the hour for the discussions approached. 
What was worse, it was evident that most of the Chinese 
regarded the Japanese with distrust, and that many of the 
Japanese viewed the Chinese with something akin to con- 
tempt, tempered by the knowledge that the Chinese nation 
might at any time commence a damaging boycott of Japanese 
goods. By the end of the conference these sentiments were 
somewhat modified. 

The events of an evening devoted to formal statements 
by a Japanese and a Chinese of their countrymen’s points of 
view regarding Manchuria illustrate the temper in which 
the subject was approached. It had been agreed that the 
statements should be devoid of recrimination. But the 
Chinese spokesman found that he could not help dragging 
in assertions which might be interpreted as such. There 
was a dramatic scene. The Japanese spokesman accused 
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his fellow member of breach of faith and declared that he 
would reply to the Chinese speech on the morrow. He did 
so with crushing force. 

The line dividing the Japanese and the Chinese was clear 
cut. The former emphasised Japan’s need of the raw material 
which she imported from Manchuria, and illustrated 
with quotations from statistics regarding immigration and 
trade the economic progress and comparative political 
peace of the country under the existing regime. They 
admitted that there might be a few cases of Japanese railway 
guards treating Chinese mischief-makers in, or even outside, 
the railway zone harshly and illegally, but“excused these as 
being provoked, and anyhow inevitable with a body of men 
distributed over a long and not easily officered line. They 
denied the Chinese accusations that they desired political 
control of Manchuria, though they admitted that one 
reason for their anxiety was fear of a spread of Russian in- 
fluence in the territory. The Chinese, in passionate 
speeches which testified to the depth of their feelings on the 
subject, complained of many instances of tyranny on the 
part of Japanese railway guards which were breaches of the 
letter as well as the spirit of the treaties, and of the con- 
sequent general feeling of insecurity amongst Chinese 
residents in the railway zone. ‘They accused the Japanese of 
already exercising undue political power in the administra- 
tion of the towns along the railway, and of seeking to increase 
it throughout the country. They objected that the Japanese 
were also preventing any Chinese initiative or efforts at 
co-operation with themselves in the economic development 
of Manchuria. The Kyoto discussions got no further. 
Attempts to find any common ground between the rivals 
failed. Some of the Chinese made suggestions for com- 
promises between them which should improve the situation. 
But in the opinion of the majority of the Japanese these 
were impracticable. Clearly they are satisfied to maintain 
the status quo. 
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V. Japanese Immicration To THE Unirep States. THE 


Leacue or Nations 


NUMBER of other topics were studied at “ round 
tables.” One of the most difficult of Pacific questions 
was honoured simply by a mention : that of Japanese immi- 
gration to the United States. By mutual agreement the 
subject did not appear on the agenda ; it had been fully dis- 
cussed two years ago at Honolulu. But a declaration of 
Japanese objections to the Exclusion Act was read at one of 
the evening meetings, to jog the memory of members. 
Having uttered this dignified protest the Japanese, as is 
their way, never mentioned the matter again. But it will 
be on the agenda for discussion at the next conference in 
1931. 

The other principal question considered at Kyoto was 
diplomatic relations in the Pacific. The usefulness of the 
League of Nations to Pacific peoples was challenged, it 
being asserted that the League was too preoccupied with 
European affairs and had little time for Pacific questions. 
This challenge had behind it the weight of the United 
States’ refusal to join the League (qualified by her co- 
operation in many of the League’s activities) and of Chinese 
distrust of the League. Yet it was felt that something like 
the regular League meetings for responsible discussion of 
international affairs was needed to serve the Pacific area, 
for the smooth adjustment of its problems; and it was 
agreed that neither the Four Power Treaty nor the Pact 
of Paris could, at any rate at present, be expected to fill this 
need. A proposal to establish an organisation independent 
of the League for the purpose was rejected. It was urged 
that the League of Nations was, owing to its experience 
and existing machinery and the number of its adherents 
round the Pacific, the right body to do the work, yet it was 
admitted by its champions to be at the present time too 
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remote from Pacific problems. Three suggestions were 
made to enable it to become better acquainted with them, 
and to make it better appreciated by Pacific peoples. 
It might establish a League office (to be an eye, an ear, and 
a mouth) in Tokyo or Shanghai; it might organise a 
regional conference to meet somewhere in the Pacific 
area for the special consideration of Pacific affairs ; and it 
might even arrange for the League Assembly or Council to 
meet in some Pacific country. The whole discussion was 
sketchy and rather ill-informed. But the subject is exer- 
cising the minds of people on the opposite side of the world 
to Geneva, and it was decided that it should also be given a 
prominent place on the agenda of the next conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


VI. Is Ir Wortu White? 


HE point is constantly being made about these con- 

ferences that they are not gatherings where “ un- 
official ” diplomacy takes place. This is certainly true of 
the formal conference meetings. ‘The discussions at these 
are simply examinations of various subjects with no pur- 
pose other than to arrive nearer the truth about the facts 
of a situation. The conference passes no resolutions, 
advocates no policies, gives the Institute no work to do after 
it is over except to supervise more research and to organise 
the next conference. But it would be idle to deny that 
outside the ordinary sessions conversations with another 
significance take place between individuals who meet at these 
conferences. When people of some influence from 
two countries which have a troublesome common problem 
endangering relations between them meet at such a gather- 
ing it is natural that they should seize the opportunity 
for a frank exchange of opinions and an_ explora- 
tion of possible methods for settling their countries’ 
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dispute. The conferences of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations afford an all too rare occasion for such meetings 
in the Pacific. Therefore individuals and groups take as 
much advantage of the occasion as they can. And so, at 
Kyoto private meetings between some of the Japanese and 
some of the Chinese were held, to try to discover whether, as 
men of some influence in the affairs of their respective 
countries, they could agree on any policy to improve their 
relations in Manchuria. In the end these meetings failed 
to produce any results, some say because the Chinese were 
too extravagant in their demands, others because the 
Japanese “ conservatives ” never intended the discussions 


to succeed. Likewise some Americans and the Philippine 
members met to discuss the relations between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands, with better success. They 
decided, on their own responsibility and without committing 
anyone but themselves, to appoint a commission to go to 
Manila to report and make recommendations on the 
situation. At Kyoto also took place some of the conver- 


sations which resulted in the decision of the Council of the 
Shanghai international settlement to invite Mr. Justice 
Feetham to go out to Shanghai for twelve months as its 
political adviser. 

There can be no shadow of doubt that the I.P.R. con- 
ferences are justifying their existence. They bring people 
from different nations together ; they give each of them an 
insight into the others’ experiences and points of view, and 
so help to create international understanding ; they promote 
the serious study of international affairs, a study which 
is dispassionate and which seeks to base itself on indisputable 
facts. ‘The spur which they afford to research has already 
been mentioned. Another of their achievements was to 
inspire a proposal which will be of particular interest to 
students of our own Imperial problems. They have demon- 
strated that one of the best methods of studying an inter- 
national problem is to gather round a table a number of 
people from the various countries concerned, who are well 
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informed on the subject under discussion, who represent 
various interests and points of view, and who at the same 
time are not holders of official political office and are not 
bound by any official secrecy or reserves. At a meeting be- 
tween the groups of Great Britain, Australia, Canada, and 
New Zealand at Kyoto the question was asked, why should 
not an Imperial conference on this model be held? The 
British Commonwealth has a large number of domestic 
problems to solve, concerning the relationships of its different 
units, problems which were by no means settled by the his- 
toric Imperial Conference of 1926. These problems must be 
studied by private individuals in the Mother country and 
the Dominions as well as by those officially responsible for 
government in the Commonwealth. The members of the 
British group which attended the Kyoto conference 
heartily supported the proposal for an “ unofficial” round 
table conference drawing its members from all parts of the 
Commonwealth to study the Commonwealth’s future. 





GREAT BRITAIN: HOME AFFAIRS 


I. Tue Turee-Party System 


URING the autumn session the Government began 

the legislative interpretation of that domestic policy 
upon which the Labour party fought the general election 
of 1929. Its task was, from the beginning, extremely diffi- 
cult. The common determination that the King’s Govern- 
ment should be carried on was inevitably subjected to a 
severe strain as soon as Parliament was asked to deal with 
topics upon which there is a profound divergence of belief 
between parties. Members who were fresh from exalting 
in their constituencies the differences between various 
policies towards unemployment, the coal industry, housing 
and the whole range of social legislation were faced with 
the necessity of seeing what measure of common ground 
existed in these policies. The Government, in a House of 
Commons with an anti-socialist majority, had to give their 
measures enough of a socialist flavour to satisfy their 
followers and not enough of a socialist flavour to offend 
their opponents. On the whole they have preferred the 
risk of disappointing the Socialists to the risk of exasperating 
the Opposition. It is only natural, therefore, that their 
measures should have been surrounded by a general aura 
of dissatisfaction, and have produced very curious align- 
ments of parties in the House. 

Nevertheless they have survived, and it is difficult to 
foresee any occasion in the near future when their con- 
tinuance in office will be imperilled. Undoubtedly they 
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owe their survival to the fact that the general sense of all 
parties is against an early general election. This feeling 
has so far been strong enough to secure, on every critical 
occasion, just enough support or just enough abstention to 
avert defeat. So long as this psychological hesitation 
persists among potential opponents, they will probably 
continue to scrape through awkward situations, particularly 
if they show, as they have done in the past, a certain 
pliability towards their principal critics for the time being. 
Their defence towards convinced socialists has been that 
they must proceed by instalments, and that present intro- 
ductory or temporary measures will be followed by truly 
socialistic proposals later on. ‘Their defence towards 
anti-socialists has been that their actual measures contain 
nothing offensive, and Mr. Snowden has even elaborately 
explained that they have done nothing that was not logically 
involved in Conservative commitments. ‘These arguments 
may be excuses rather than reasons, but they have passed 
muster, on the whole, with both sides, because all parties are 
predisposed towards tolerance. The House of Commons has 
in fact worked out, more by accident than design, the only 
policy which can prevent thethree-party system from meaning 
the complete stultification of democratic institutions. 

The Opposition, for its part, has also had a most difficult 
task. The principle that it is the duty of an Opposition 
to oppose has ceased to be of universal and stringent 
application. Both Conservatives and Liberals have had 
to press their views but not their power. They have had 
neither to shirk nor to invite the consequences of defeating 
a minority Government. It has therefore been difficult to 
prevent the prevalence of a certain lethargy, which has 
taken the form of abstention on the part particularly of 
Conservative members. That party has rarely polled 
within 100 of its full strength in the House of Commons. 
But any decay in enthusiasm which might be inferred has 
been counteracted by the ability and industry of those who 
have attended. 
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The Conservative Party 

The Conservative party is going through a period of 
experiments. One of them consists in putting its case 
into the hands of those whose age and promise suggest that, 
though they have not yet been numbered among its leaders, 
they have the time and the capacity to become so. In 
Parliament, at least, this experiment has been successful, 
and has led to the conclusion that there is nothing wrong 
with the personnel of the rank and file of the party. Out- 
side Parliament, of course, it has its serious troubles. ‘Two 
of the great newspaper proprietors have launched political 
campaigns with the object of suggesting or dictating a 
policy to the Conservative party and to anybody else who 
will listen to them. Lord Beaverbrook’s advocacy of 
“Empire Free Trade” has undoubtedly put the Conser- 
vative leaders in some difficulty. His general ideas are in 
full accord with their traditional inclinations and beliefs. 
On the other hand, they do not amount to a practical policy, 
since the cause which they represent does not depend for 
its success on the electorate of Great Britain. Moreover 
they are likely to offend the large free trade section of the 
party, to preclude further conversions from the Liberals, 
and to involve abandonment of the pledge given by Mr. 
Baldwin on behalf of his party not to impose taxes on 
foodstuffs. Lord Beaverbrook has attempted to meet 
some of the obvious objections by issuing a revised time 
table for his policy, according to which the conversion of the 
Dominions is to be postponed until after the conscription 
of the Crown Colonies. In this form it was discussed on 
a private member’s motion in the House of Commons on 
January 29. ‘The debate was technically indecisive, inas- 
much as no division took place, but it revealed that, although 
all parties welcomed any movement which called attention 
to the economic potentialities of the Empire, no party 
would commit itself to this particular movement. The 
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Conservatives were naturally the most favourable, but there 
were signs, even among those who approved the policy, of 
some resentment against the methods by which it was being 
advanced. It was perhaps unfortunate for the “ Empire 
free traders ” that the debate should have coincided with 
the emergence of a freak candidate, bearing their label, 
against a popular Conservative candidate in a Midland 
constituency. 

Lord Rothermere, for his part, has unconsciously 
plagiarised the policy of insular protection on which Mr. 
Baldwin fought and lost the election of 1923. He advocates 
a tariff on all but foodstuffs and the grant of a subsidy to 
agriculture out of the proceeds. This makes it the more 
extraordinary that one of his objects appears to be to 
deprive the original author of this policy of the leadership 
of the Conservative party, and that he has even suggested 
Lord Beaverbrook as a substitute. But neither contra- 
dictions of principle nor personal enmities can blind Con- 
servatives to the fact that press campaigns of this kind must 
have a certain effect, especially if they are combined with 
independent candidature in the constituencies, and that 
the party as a whole will sooner or later have to adopt a 
common attitude towards the policies advanced, all the 
more because both appeal to a section, if only to a section. 
It was, no doubt, a wise appreciation of this fact which 
induced Mr. Baldwin, in officially defining the policy of the 
party early in February, to declare for a more rapid and 
easy extension of ad hoc duties, and not to lose sight of the 
ideal of the economic unity of the Empire because of the 
difficulties which must postpone its realisation to a distant 
future. 


The Liberal Party 


The Liberals continue to have their internal troubles. 
In Parliament they have achieved a unanimity of speech 
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and vote which contrasts strikingly with their record in 
recent years. Mr. Lloyd George has announced their 
general strategy to be one of “completely independent 
action” unless Socialists cease to attack them in the 
constituencies, and unless the Government promise a 
drastic measure of electoral reform (of which little has been 
heard since the appointment of the relevant committee) 
before the next dissolution. But the indifference to the 
fate of the Government, which appears to inform his views, 
is not shared by all the Parliamentary party. Some of its 
most prominent members abstained from voting in the 
critical division on the Coal Bill because they gave more 
weight to the necessity for tolerance imposed by the present 
parliamentary situation. It is not in the least probable 
that any definite working arrangement will be reached 
between the Liberals and the Government; nor, on the 
other hand, is it likely that the Liberals will become totally 
insensible to the effect of their votes on the Government’s 
position. They know, quite as well as other parties, that, 
if the three-party system has come to stay, something must 
be done to prevent indulgence in a rapid succession of 
indecisive elections and ephemeral minority Governments. 
Mr. Lloyd George appeared to be groping after this truth 
in his speech at the National Liberal Club in January, but 
his reaction to it—the statement of minimum terms for 
Liberal support of the Government—was not so clearly 
the true method of adjusting strategy to the new parlia- 
mentary situation. It is just as unreasonable to ask 
Socialists to damp down their legitimate propaganda in the 
constituencies as to accuse Liberals of treachery whenever 
they fulfil their duty to criticise the Government’s 
measures. 

The Liberal difficulties are not all bred of their position 
between the millstones of the two larger parties. Lord 
Grey has launched an ultimatum against both the Lloyd 
George Fund and Mr. Lloyd George personally, which 
means that a small but distinguished group of Liberals have 
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practically severed themselves from the party as long as 
Mr. Lloyd George leads it. The quarrel has been simmer- 
ing, with occasional eruptions, for years, but was supposed 
—mistakenly as it now appears—to have been settled by 
Lord Grey’s modified sanction of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
election policy. It is in the main a domestic question for 
the Liberal party itself, but Lord Grey’s ultimatum shows 
that it touches at several points upon issues of national 
importance. When the Coalition broke up, Mr. Lloyd 
George was left in control of a large sum of money, which 
represented his share of the contributions made by indi- 
viduals to further Coalition interests. He has had the 
final say in the allocation of money from this fund ever 
since. Objection was originally taken by the late Lord 
Rosebery to the methods by which, it was alleged, the fund 
had been collected, but Lord Grey and his friends, though 
there is no reason to suppose that they do not share this 
objection, appear more concerned with the effect upon 
Liberal fortunes of dependence upon a single source for 
funds, and therefore, as they think, upon a single individual 
for policy. Mr. Lloyd George himself retorts that he has 
never imposed any conditions upon grants from his fund 
and that grants have been made only to the Liberal party. 
The conflict has aroused acute partisanship, but there is 
probably a substratum of moderate opinion which feels that 
Mr. Lloyd George would have enormously strengthened his 
position if he had, at an early stage, freed himself from 
any association with the fund whatever. At the same time, 
it cannot be doubted that he will continue to command 
numerically by far the largest section of the party and to 
supply its real driving force. Most Liberals think he is too 
valuable to jettison; most Conservatives and Socialists 
think he is too dangerous to join. The paradoxical 
result is that he is at once essential to the continuance 
of the Liberal party as an effective fighting force and 


a handicap to its development into an effective con- 
structive force. 
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The Labour Party 


The internal dissensions within both the Opposition 
parties have decreased their efficiency and allowed the 
malcontents within the Labour party to appear as the most 
intransigent opponents of their own Government. The 
weakness of Mr. Maxton, Mr. Wheatley and their group is 
that their theories, when exposed to the judgment of an 
informed House of Commons and of Ministers mellowed 
by contact with their departments, can make no converts. 
Their strength is that they do express the interpretation of 
the Labour party’s policy which the ordinary elector puts 
upon it. ‘They thus embody the economic theory which is 
the hall-mark of Labour as opposed to other political parties. 
Their idea is that the State, through taxation, should 
appropriate the national income, and, through the develop- 
ment of social services, should control its distribution. 
They believe that a market, sufficient to absorb production 
and so to give work to the unemployed, could be provided 
if the purchasing power of the masses were increased. 
This means a general rise in wages, irrespective of the 
condition of industry, and a general increase in the amount 
of doles of all kinds. In short, they believe in inflation. At 
the time of the election, the difference between them 
and their colleagues was generally believed to be a question 
of the speed at which this theory could be put into effect. 
That is still nominally the difference. But the feature of 
the autumn session has been to reveal that the difference 
is far more fundamental. Neither Mr. Thomas nor Mr. 
Snowden has shown the slightest sympathy with Mr. 
Maxton’s views, even as an ultimateSideal. On the con- 
trary Mr. Thomas has deliberately condemned the engine 
of taxation, and has turned to the idea that private finance 
should collaborate with private industry, and that the 
State, if it does anything, should buttress both with its 
credit. Mr. Snowden has completely abandoned the idea 
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that the receipt of reparations by this country is a premium 
upon unemployment. The whole Cabinet appears as a 
fervent advocate of that policy of transferring labour from 
depressed areas, which its members roundly condemned 
when in Opposition. They openly support rationalisation, 
which might be supposed to be the entrenchment of private 
enterprise, on the ground that industry must be efficient, 
whether the organisation of society be on a socialist or a 
capitalist basis. The result is that Socialists of the type 
of Mr. Maxton and Mr. Wheatley are in barely concealed 
revolt, and have claimed, both inside and outside Parliament, 
the right to vote against the Government. But it would 
be most unwise to anticipate anything dramatic on that 
account. There will be no split in the party. The mal- 
contents will never render themselves liable to the charge 
that they have precipitated a general election and a division 
of Socialist strength. Once again the Merovingians are 
to be discredited, but not executed, and the Carolingians 
are to appear as successors, but not as usurpers. Mr. 


Maxton and Mr. Wheatley are bidding for the control of 
their party, not its disruption ; and the corollary to their 
loud expressions of disappointment at the alleged failure of 
their present leaders is the thesis that other and better 
leaders of the same troops are available. 


II. Lecis.ation. 


Unemployment Insurance. 


HIS analysis of the alignment and the temperature 
of parties will make more intelligible an account of 
the Government’s legislation during the autumn session. 
Its major measures have been two—the Coal Bill and the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill. The Coal Bill is dealt 
with elsewhere in this number,* and it is only necessary 
to say that the Government have attempted to slip through 
* See p, 260, 
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both sets of its critics by an experiment in syndicalism. 
The Unemployment Insurance Bill was an attempt to 
change the spirit of the administration of Unemployment 
Insurance, and to distinguish between insurance against 
an insurable risk and the relief of destitution. 

When unemployment insurance was first instituted in 
1912, and again when it was extended in 1920, its object 
was to assist wage earners to insure against a measurable 
risk. It was never intended by this means to succour 
the chronically unemployed, nor to force into insurance 
those whose risk of unemployment was negligible. Perhaps 
the best evidence of the character of the scheme was that 
certain industries, such as agriculture and the railways, 
were deliberately excluded, because unemployment in 
these industries was extremely rare and it was considered 
unfair to those engaged in them to make them pay pre- 
miums. The scheme was in fact an insurance scheme. But, 
as time went on, its character was destroyed, not only 
by the unexpected volume of unemployment, but also by 
the incidence of unemployment. The average of unemploy- 
ment was high, and therefore the total amount required 
for benefit exceeded the total amount paid in by contri- 
butors. But abnormal unemployment was confined to, 
and chronic in, certain industries, in which contributors 
were unemployed so long and so continuously that they 
exhausted all actuarial right to benefit. They were given a 
compassionate benefit called “ uncovenanted”’ or 
tended ” benefit; but this, of course, was quite out of 
keeping with an insurance scheme, and has resulted in the 
Insurance Fund falling more and more heavily into debt. 
Successive Governments committed the grave fault of 
acting as though abnormal unemployment could be ex- 
pected to cease at any moment. In January, 1927, a non- 
party committee, under the chairmanship of Lord Blanes- 
burgh, recommended a new scheme, which was really a 
return to the original scheme, and which laid it down 
that benefit should be given as a right only if the claimant 
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had paid a certain number of contributions. But this did 
not settle all difficulties, because the fund, being the pro- 
perty of the contributors, was a trust fund, and therefore 
had to be protected against improper claims. This principle 
had been continuously recognised ever since the beginning 
of unemployment insurance. For example, the Labour 
Government of 1924 laid it down that a claimant must 
show that he was “ genuinely seeking work.” At the be- 
ginning of the present Parliament, this condition was 
being strictly enforced ; but the old system of paying benefit 
to those genuinely unemployed, even if not actuarially 
qualified, still survived. Moreover the attempt to exclude 
the undeserving created great dissatisfaction. The onus of 
proving that he was genuinely seeking work rested on the 
claimant. Very often this condition amounted to a test 
of his state of mind; and there can be no doubt that in 
many cases it proved impossible to distinguish between the 
glib and the genuine. For example, in certain districts 
and trades there was such industrial stagnation that to ask 
the unemployed to make a useless round df factories was to 
ask him to waste his time and to sour his spirit. In any 
case the position was that the fund was running more and 
more deeply into debt, and yet the beneficiaries were be- 
coming more and more dissatisfied with its administration. 
In July the Exchequer contribution had already been 
increased by £3,500,000 a year in order to prevent the 
exhaustion of the borrowing powers of the fund. The new 
Bill attempted to restore its equilibrium more permanently, 
and also to meet the charge of harsh administration. 
It provided that those whose contributions did not qualify 
them for benefit should draw relief, at benefit rates, from 
money provided by the Exchequer. This, it was hoped, 
would balance the revenue and expenditure of the fund, 
by relieving it of a charge of £8,500,000 a year. The weak 
point of the proposal was that those put thus frankly 
on the dole ” were not segregated from those on benefit, 
but would draw the same amount of money at the same 
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place. The relief of destitution was thus confounded with the 
payment of benefit; and, although the new system was 
limited in operation to a single year, it was felt that it could 
as easily lead to the absorption of an insurance system 
into a dole system as to the ultimate complete separation 
of the two. 

In dealing with the problem of moral qualification for 
benefit, the Bill proposed to transfer the onus of proof 
from the claimant to the administrative authority. The 
supporters of the Government, however, alleged that it 
did nothing of the kind, and they found unexpected allies 
in the Liberals. What had probably been intended as a 
demonstration became a sustained attack, and the Govern- 
ment gave way completely. A new clause was framed 
which gave every unemployed person the right to benefit 
on demand, provided that any offer or indication of work 
given them had been followed up. The amendment no 
doubt fulfilled the declared intention of the Government, 
but it stripped the fund of a protection hitherto considered 
necessary, and revised estimates of the financial conse- 
quences of the Bill showed that revenue would fall short 
of expenditure by {2,000,000 a year, if the total number of 
unemployed averaged out at 1,200,000. The House of 
Lords were so alarmed at these new principles and prospects 
that they passed amendments making the whole Bill tem- 
porary, and giving the Insurance Fund the same protection 
as trade unions had provided for their unemployment funds. 
So clear an invasion of the right of the House of Commons 
to dictate all matters involving expenditure could not be 
fully sustained, but the clash of opinion between the two 
Houses at least called attention to the importance of the 
changes effected by the Bill, and the Government, by 
conceding the imposition of a time limit on the Bill, gave 
way to the judgment of the House of Lords in a manner 
which was very imperfectly concealed by a tirade from the 
Prime Minister against the incapacity and obsolescence of 
that body. Clearly there will soon have to be further 
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legislation on this subject, and it would be premature 
either to applaud or to condemn the Bill until the 
Government have concluded the survey of the whole 
field of social insurance which they have announced to be 
in progress. For example, another experiment to be tried 
is the reduction of the age of entry into insurance to 15, 
as soon as the school-leaving age is increased to that figure. 
This proposal was strongly criticised in view of the very 
small amount, actual and prospective, of juvenile unem- 
ployment, and the fact that new juvenile contributors 
would pay in some {500,000 a year more than they were 
ever likely to claim in benefit. Provision was made, however, 
that benefit should be conditional on undergoing training, 
wherever facilities were available, and this made the in- 
clusion of juveniles in insurance to some extent a con- 
tinuation of their education. Finally, it was acutely dis- 
appointing to the Socialists that the rates of benefit 
remained practically unaltered, only a small increase being 
granted to dependents and adolescents. 


General and Finance. 

While all these changes have been made in the system 
of unemployment insurance, the Government’s measures 
to reduce the number of unemployed have met with little 
success, and were vigorously criticised by all parties during 
two full dress debates in the House of Commons. For 
the first time since accurate statistics began to be kept 
the number of unemployed actually rose in spite of the 
Christmas trade, and has recently been higher even than 
last year. It is very commonly thought that uncertainty 
as to the terms of the forthcoming budget is responsible 
for this slackness in trade. Although this is not a complete 
explanation, it is true that, owing to the falling off in the 
revenue and to fresh commitments, Mr. Snowden may have 
to raise over {40,000,000 by new taxation. This figure does 
not imply any contradiction of the general statement, 
made at the beginning of this article, that the Govern- 
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ment’s legislation has not so far been very socialistic. 
The budget estimates for the current year have been upset 
by events for none of which Mr. Snowden has much special 
responsibility, and which include the effect on stamp duties 
of the decline in Stock Exchange activities, the increased 
cost of short-term borrowing and, very probably, the 
cumulative effect on the yield of taxation of a prolonged 
period of heavy inroads on savings, whether capital or 
recurrent. No close estimate of the increase in expenditure 
on relief works is possible. It will certainly be heavy, and 
may amount to {20,000,000 ; but apart from this figure, 
the total of really new commitments for next year is pro- 
bably not much more than {7,000,000 or 8,000,000. 
The balance of the increased expenditure in sight repre- 
sents mainly a transfer of burdens from the ratepayers 
to the taxpayers, or the substitution of Exchequer grants 
for borrowing from the Treasury. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Snowden’s task is very formidable, and must have some 
bearing on the fate of existing protective duties. Mr. 
Snowden has only promised that he will grant a rebate 
on stocks which have paid duty if and when the duties are 
repealed. But repeal would cost the revenue another 
£12,000,000, and optimists may think it hardly likely that 
Mr. Snowden will face the task of finding such a sum else- 
where. 

Time has been found for certain less controversial 
measures. The Road Traffic Bill proposes the interesting 
experiment of abolishing the speed limit for private motor 
cars and substituting much more severe penalties for danger- 
ous driving as an incentive to caution. The Housing Act 
has cancelled the proposed reduction in the subsidy on 
houses built by municipalities, with the intention of 
maintaining the status quo until the Government have 
passed their scheme for slum clearance. In January the 
Prime Minister announced the formation of an economic 
advisory council which appears designed to substitute 
a permanent Committee of the Cabinet with a special 
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staff for the Civil Research Committee. But, generally 
speaking, unemployment has continued to be the major 
preoccupation of Parliament, and the House of Commons 
as a whole is now at the parting of the ways. It may be 
that the failure to make any impression on the volume of 
unemployment will lead to a symposium of all parties on 
the question; but it is just as likely that the persistence 
of two rival economic theories will keep it alive as the 
principal matter of controversy, and that the struggle will 
become more and more intense on the issue whether unem- 
ployment should be treated by the unsparing use of cash 
and credit resources by the State, or whether industry 
itself should be entrusted with the task and left sufficient 
resources to perform it. 


III. Forrrcn AFFarrs 


HIS article is not intended to deal fully with the 


course of foreign affairs; but certain notable events 
outside the sphere of home politics must be recorded, 
Shortly before Christmas some excitement was aroused 
by a statement by the Viceroy that Dominion status 
was the “ natural issue ” of constitutional reform in India. 
Although this was a formal reaffirmation of the statements 
of several British Ministers since the passage of the Govern- 
ment of India Act in 1919, a section of the press took 
occasion to accuse Mr. Baldwin of having joined in a policy 
peculiar to the Socialist Government, without the consent 
of his party, and Mr. Lloyd George, in the House of 
Commons, asserted that the statement was either an in- 
vasion of the province of the Simon Commission or calcu- 
lated to mislead Indian opinion. Mr. Baldwin had no 
difficulty in turning the tables on his accusers, and Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn, although he admitted that the Simon 
Commission had not wished to be associated with the state- 
ment, maintained that it was only a reaffirmation of a 
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consistent policy and not the appointment of a date for the 
inception of Dominion Home Rule. Finally, it was agreed 
to follow Sir John Simon’s advice and allow the Commis- 
sion to proceed with its work unhampered by such sensa- 
tionalism. 

Further progress was made with the development of the 
Government’s policy towards Egypt. The proposals for 
the ultimate transference of British troops to the Suez 
Canal and for the return of an Egyptian battalion to the 
Sudan, were strongly attacked by Conservatives in the 
House of Commons, but Mr. Henderson maintained his 
case that his policy was only a logical consequence of the 
Declaration of 1921, and not essentially different from the 
Conservative proposals of 1927. The Egyptian elections 
resulted, as was expected, in a sweeping victory for the 
Wafd; but at the moment of writing the prospect of an 
acceptance of the British offer by the Egyptian Parliament 
seems bright. 

Trouble has already arisen out of the terms of the agree- 
ment for the resumption of relations with Soviet Russia. 
The exchange of ambassadors and the signature of the 
undertaking to abstain from propaganda had hardly been 
completed before an offensive message from the Comintern 
appeared in an ephemeral Communist journal in this 
country. Mr. Henderson had already made it known 
that he considered the pledge given by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to cover this body, and he lodged a strong protest. 
The answer, which leaked out through the Soviet press, 
was a denial of the power and the intention to control 
the Comintern. Exactly the same situation as existed in 
1924 has therefore arisen. The Soviet Government once 
more denies responsibility for a body which the British 
Government considers to be an organic part of the Soviet 
structure. The ordinary person has long ago realised, 
with the example of the United States before him, that it 
makes very little difference in any direction whether the 
Soviet Government is or is not in diplomatic relations 
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with this country ; but what repercussion the fact will have 
upon the present House of Commons is as yet uncertain. 

Finally, the Government have secured the consent of 
the House of Commons to the ratification of their signature 
of the Optional Clause, which they consider to be part of 
their general policy of promoting disarmament by agree- 
ment. Its greater manifestation—the Naval Conference— 
is still sitting; but the fact of its assembly is due in no 
small measure to the success of the Prime Minister’s 
visit to the United States. That success in turn has been 
ascribed to his studious insistence that he was a national, 
not a party, representative ; and if that attitude is main- 
tained this country will never lose its greatest asset, namely, 
the continuity of its foreign policy. 





IRELAND : EVENTS IN THE FREE 
STATE 


I. Poxitrica. 


HE Free State enters upon the New Year with 
reasonable hope that the conditions of peace, pros- 
perity, and progress which have prevailed during 1929 may 
continue and grow during 1930. However, it would be 
idle to deny that there are forces still at work in our midst 
which would willingly undo all that has been done to recon- 


dition and rebuild our shattered body politic. The con- 
tinuance of minor outrages throughout the country and the 
failure of juries, in several notorious criminal cases of a 
political nature, to do their duty in spite of the elaborate 
safeguards imposed to protect them by the recent Juries 
Act,* all indicate that the “ hidden hand ” is still operating, 
and that those who believe in the gun rather than the 
ballot box as a weapon of political warfare are still active. 
Moreover, it is an open secret that measures for the pro- 
tection of Ministers against assassination have recently 
been strengthened, and we cannot forget that the murderers 
of Kevin O’Higgins are still at large. But the small gang 
responsible for this situation are so relatively powerless 
and unpopular that it is impossible to believe they can do 
any vital harm. It is difficult for outsiders to realise the 
mental attitude of these extremists. Like Miss 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 76, September 1929, p. 823, et seq. 
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MacSwiney’s argument* for the retention of the land 
annuities, it is based on abstract reasoning. Ireland, they 
argue, belongs to the Irish people and not to England, 
therefore any Government which derives from England, 
or which has any connection with England, is devoid of 
authority and must be destroyed by any means. This is 
the kind of argument on which the Irish national position 
in its extreme form has always rested. It is, of course, 
quite impracticable to repudiate the land annuities or 
the Irish Treaty. International relations are based on 
the acceptance of the acts of former Governments, on the 
very practical ground that the attempt to undo them is 
likely to produce worse wrongs than the continuance of 
the status quo. But our extremists are quite logical. 
So were the French when they demanded that the Germans 
should pay the entire cost of the war. ‘Their common error 
is their failure to see that what they demand is impossible. 
But it must not be forgotten that it is the existence of 
these extremists which impels our more moderate and 
orthodox politicians to “ twist the lion’s tail” whenever 
they consider they may do so with safety. 

The attitude of our Government towards the question 
of appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
is a case in point. The appeal to the King in Council 
from decisions of the Irish Supreme Court was expressly 
preserved by the Treaty of 1921. ‘The principle on 
which leave to appeal would be granted was enunciated 
by Lord Haldane in connection with the first Irish appeals 
in 1923 when he said: “ It becomes with the Dominions, 
more and more or less and less as they please. We go 
upon the principles of autonomy on this question of 
exercising the discretion as to granting leave to appeal.” 
The question of this appeal is not and has not been a 
matter of great public interest in the Free State outside 
legal circles, but the Free State Government in 1926 sought 
to intimidate litigants against seeking to exercise it by 

* See Tue Rounp Tasis, No. 77, December 1929, p. 128. 
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passing a Land Act to uphold a decision of the Irish 
Supreme Court in the case of Lynham v. Butler* before 
the appeal could be heard by the Judicial Committee. 
It would have been more straightforward to have asked 
for a revision of the Treaty in this respect, but such a 
course might have been inexpedient for domestic political 
reasons, as the Government was at that time resisting 
Mr. de Valera’s demands for the abolition of the oath of 
allegiance, also embodied in the Treaty. This policy of 
defeating the result of such appeals by legislation is now 
apparently the Government’s settled policy, because they 
have recently repeated it in connection with the case of 
the Performing Right Society v. the Bray Urban District 
Council, and, speaking recently in the Senate on a Bill, 
which gives effect to the agreement between the British 
and Irish Governments relating to the rights of civil 
servants under the Treaty, and the Judicial Committee’s 
decision in the Wigg-Cochrane case, Mr. Blythe, the 
Minister for Finance, declared with rude candour that 
“the effective right of appeal to the Privy Council is 
dead,” and that if in any case “ private litigants appeal to 
the Privy Council and obtain a judgment reversing or 
modifying the decree of the Free State Supreme Court, 
the Free State Government will then take whatever steps 
are necessary to make the Judicial Committee’s decision 
ineffective.” He complained that the Judicial Com- 
mittee has, contrary to Lord Haldane’s views, shown an 
inclination to admit appeals from the Free State freely 
and frequently, and added that the Free State has more 
cause than Canada or South Africa to object to the Judicial 
Committee’s jurisdiction because there are no anti-Canadian 
or anti-South African lawyers on its rota, while there are 
undoubtedly anti-Irish lawyers, a complaint in which there 
is some substance. Despatches recently published between 
Lord Passfield, the Dominions Secretary of State, and 
Mr. McGilligan, our Minister for External Affairs, con- 


* See Tut Rounp Taste, No. 63, June 1926, p. 592. 
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cerning the natural complaint made by the Performing 
Right Society that, for its pains in revealing an admitted 
defect in the Free State Government’s previous copy- 
right legislation, it was to be mulcted in costs, show that 
the Free State Government intend to follow the rule that 
costs must follow the decision of the Irish Supreme Court 
even where their own subsequent legislation shows that 
decision to be inequitable. As this question of appeals to 
the Privy Council will probably be dealt with by the 
forthcoming Imperial Conference, it is difficult to see 
what useful purpose can be served by such manceuvres. 
Yet it would be foolish to believe that the Free State 
Government are actuated by any desire to sever their 
connection with the British Commonwealth, for the 
same Mr. Blythe, speaking recently at a party meeting in 
Clonmel, declared that a policy which aimed at establishing 
a republic here, could only produce a feeling of uncer- 
tainty prejudicial to the economic development of the 
country, and that the present Government believed that 
such a policy, even if successful, would only make the 
Ulster partition permanent. He pointed out that 
membership of the Commonwealth was a guarantee 
against interference by the British Government, since 
such interference would rouse uneasiness in the other 
Dominions, and eventually lead to the dissolution of the 
Commonwealth. The Free State Government, he said, 
were not “looking for another round,” but were ready to 
assert and make clear in every respect the status of sover- 
eignty which had been attained by the Free State 
and every Dominion. The one danger he saw was that 
the Free State might find itself dragged into some war 
in which England had become involved because of her 
foreign interests, “interests that do not concern the 
people in the Free State,” but this danger would not be 
lessened if the Free State were to become a republic. 
Their policy therefore was to avert the danger by other 
means, especially by using such international influence as 
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they could exert at Geneva and elsewhere to promote the 
cause of peace. For these reasons they had spent and 
would spend money in sending delegates to Geneva and 
maintaining Ministers in foreign capitals. 

This frank statement of policy shows why the Free 
State has recently appointed Ministers in Berlin, Paris 
and Rome, in addition to those already appointed to London 
and Washington, this extension of external representation 
being a reversal of previous policy, and also proves 
that our present Government have the good sense to 
realise that the Free State enjoys all the advantages and 
none of the disadvantages of a republic. The Papal 
Nuncio, the Most Reverend Paschal Robinson, who is of 
Irish extraction but of English education and American 
ecclesiastical experience, has arrived in Dublin, and was 
received with proper pomp and ceremony. He is to reside 
in one of the official residences in the Phoenix Park, the 
only other foreigner enjoying this distinction being the 
American Minister, Mr. Stirling. It is not uncharitable 
to surmise that his position will be no sinecure if he is to 
steer an even path between the natural desire of Rome for 
information as to ecclesiastical matters in Ireland and the 
equally natural desire of the Irish Episcopacy to avoid 
outside criticism. If he is a wise diplomat he will 
confine his functions as much as possible to those which are 
purely ceremonial. 

But all these external questions, if they trouble our 
politicians, do not really stir our national life, even though 
they may stimulate our national pride. The Dail during 
its recent session has been principally concerned with 
practical measures for increasing poor relief in Dublin, 
regulating our fresh meat export trade, game preservation, 
workmen’s compensation, and the like. A tribunal has 
been set up to inquire into the demand of our grain 
growers that all maize sold in the Free State must 
have mixed with it at least fifteen per cent. of home-grown 
grain, a proposal opposed by farmers, who are con- 
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sumers and not producers. So far, the grain growers seem 
to have had the best of the argument. Another more 
serious question, that of derating, which affects the entire 
community, has been referred to a strong commission, 
presided over by Judge Davitt, a son of Michael Davitt, 
the father of the Land League. When introducing his 
budget last year Mr. Blythe stated that derating on 
British lines would cost the Free State 2,231,300, 
made up as follows :— 

Agricultural Land af . . £1,900,000 

Farm Buildings .. + «+ 1§0,000 


Industrial Establishment ee 82,500 
Freight, Transport a5 53 98,800 


And he calculated that the derating of agriculture alone 
would necessitate seven new taxes. Most of those who 
are now clamouring for it seem to forget that it is difficult 
to believe that any scheme of this kind which may be pro- 
posed will not compel us to pay as tax-payers as much as 
or perhaps more than it remits to us as rate-payers. The 
Irish farmer is also apt to forget that the good old days 
when the British Treasury functioned as his patient milch 
cow have fortunately departed, and that he has now to pay 
himself, either directly or indirectly, for benefits received, 
because even if the derating of agricultural land could be 
achieved by only taxing the towns, which is a frank im- 
possibility, its reaction on the farmer would be inevitable, 
nor would it be possible to continue a local government 
system which permitted the county councils to spend 
without any responsibility for providing the money. 
In short, the adoption of derating in a mainly manufacturing 
country like Great Britain is not a precedent which can be 
followed safely in this country where agriculture is the chief 
industry. In the Free State as a whole the percentage of 
the total valuation represented by agricultural land and 
farm buildings is about 65 percent. In England and Wales 
agricultural land represents about 2} per cent. In Great 
Britain the proportion of rates lost will be only 12°2 per cent. 
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whereas in the Free State it would be 44°7 per cent. 
However, it is all to the good that the matter should be 
thoroughly discussed and the realities of the situation 
made clear to our amateur economists. 

Mr. Hogan, the Minister for Agriculture, who has done 
so much to develop our farming industry, has also been 
contributing to its enlightenment on the tariff question. 
Speaking at the annual meeting of the Dublin University 
College Agricultural Society, he pointed out that there is no 
real exception to the general rule that a successful tariff 
must increase the price of the imported article in the home 
market. Some forty per cent. of the Free State non- 
agricultural products, he said, already were protected by 
duties, and in all except two cases, tobacco and margarine, 
prices had risen. The reason for these two exceptions 
was that the imposition of a tariff had induced two of the 
biggest manufacturers in the world to establish factories 
inside the tariff wall, and they were in a position to main- 
tain their prices at the international level. He explained 
that prices might remain constant under protection, either 
if native competition was very keen, or if the production 
of any given article was so great that, after the complete 
satisfaction of the home market, a considerable surplus 
should remain for purposes of export. None of the Free 
State tariffs had produced, or was likely to produce, such 
a result. Not only was there no export surplus in the 
Free State, but the home market was able to absorb vastly 
greater quantities of the dutiable goods than could be 
produced in the country. Prices undoubtedly had been 
increased by the new tariffs, and ultimately the additional 
cost of commodities must fall on the farmers, who formed 
sixty per cent. of the population and were producing some 
seventy per cent. of the national wealth. The great 
majority of them had small holdings and were only just 
able to make ends meet. Mr. Hogan went on to say that 
the only possible compensation that could be given to the 
agricultural community was a series of tariffs on the goods 
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which they produced, and this, as he conclusively proved, 
was not feasible. The cost of an adequate subsidy on 
wheat would be utterly prohibitive, while subsidies to 
encourage the production of other cereals would be almost 
equally futile. Our industrial development through tariffs 
must clearly be limited strictly by the financial sacrifices 
that the farming community can bear. Our latest tariff 
is relatively unimportant, being one of twenty per cent. 
on silk-covered down quilts, which are manufactured at 
Cork. 

Mr. de Valera’s pronouncements at the recent Fianna 
Fail convention prove that he at all events continues to 
believe in whole-hog protection as the solvent of all our 
economic ills. With characteristic gloom he estimates that 
we have 50,000 unemployed, although the official figure 
is 26,231, and quotes France as an example of a country 
which has virtually no unemployment, quite forgetting 
that French conditions and outlook are totally different 
from ours. Great Britain would be very happy if she could 
boast of only 350,000 unemployed, which would be the 
comparable figure to ours. Apart from an attempt to 
justify the refusal to pay land annuities on moral grounds, 
which is a symptom of an uneasy conscience, and some very 
legitimate criticism of the slack attendance of Fianna Fail 
deputies in the Dail, the proceedings of the convention 
were devoid of real interest. A return to sanity was 
evidenced by Mr. de Valera’s refusal to consider a proposal 
to black-list all deputies who dared to attend public func- 
tions at which Ministers were present. Although we can 
scarcely expect him to rise to the Churchillian heights of 
assisting at the cutting of Mr. Cosgrave’s birthday cake, 
we must welcome his recognition of the fact that decent 
public life is impossible on a jungle basis. He has now gone 
to America to collect the money guaranteed by his American 
supporters for his new paper, a task in which his chief 
whip, Mr. Aiken, apparently failed. It is to be feared that 
recent events in Wall Street will not improve his prospects, 
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but if there are any optimistic speculators left in America 
they could hardly stake their money on a more exciting 
gamble than the success of an Irish political paper directed 
by Mr. de Valera. 

The Joint Committee of the Dail and Senate set up to 
inquire into the remuneration of members of both Houses 
has recommended that the present allowance of £360 per 
annum should becontinued. On the question of ministerial 
salaries no agreement was reached. One of the proposi- 
tions considered was that Ministers, after a certain period 
in office, should receive a pension, and a majority of the 
Committee, whilst they thought there should be some 
improvement in their position, could not agree whether 
their present salaries should be raised, or retiring allow- 
ances should be given dependent on a reduction of existing 
salaries, or there should be a pension for five years following 
retirement from office. Another section of the Committee 
were in favour of reducing the existing salaries and giving 
no pension. This last point of view is naturally that of our 
small farmers and shopkeepers whose own incomes never 
exceed and seldom equal {200 a year and to whom salaries 
of one thousand and fifteen hundred pounds a year seem 
fabulous sums. The Fianna Fail representatives on the 
Committee naturally supported this view, not because they 
love economy more, but because they love the Government 
less. Of course people who take this attitude forget, 
first, that a modern State is a great business concern which 
must be prepared to pay properly for public service, and, 
secondly, that if Ministers received no salaries at all the 
saving would not be noticeable by the individual tax-payer. 
It is lack of big business experience which prevents our 
politicians from solving problems of this nature, and it 
is to be hoped the Dail will show more vision than the 
Committee when the report comes up for discussion. 

The formation of the new Volunteer Reserve proves 
that we have reached a stage when the safety of the country 
can be entrusted to the general body of citizens. The 
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strength of the regular army is, approximately, 5,800 men. 
Coupled with this force there is an “ A ” Reserve of 3,400 
ex-regulars who exist for the purpose of bringing the regular 
units up to war strength on mobilisation in time of emer- 
gency, and a “ B ” Reserve of 3,420 who are a body of second 
line troops who initially perform only three months’ 
service in the forces and subsequently one month’s training 
in the year. We have thus a total available force of 12,863, 
including officers. ‘The Volunteer Reserve which has 
just been started will consist of men who in the day 
time carry on their ordinary occupations and in the evening 
devote a few hours to military training once a week. They 
will also be expected to attend four week-end camps for 
musketry practice and a fortnight in a summer camp for 
training in tactics. The Volunteers will receive uniform, 
military equipment, and a small monetary grant. They 
can only be called up for service in case of imminent 
national danger, to aid the civil power in the preservation 
of public order, for training exercise or drill. The force 
is open to all citizens who are physically suitable. To 
officer this body officers’ training corps have been success- 
fully formed in the universities, in spite of some rather 
artificial Republican demonstrations of protest. From 
these corps it is intended to select each year a certain 
number of graduates for commissions in the regular army. 
The officers who are organising this new force have been 
careful to emphasise the fact that national defence is not 
a matter of party politics, and that the army is the servant 
of the State. The spirit of self-sacrificing patriotism on 
which it is based is essential to its success. 


II. Economic anp GENERAL 


HEN the Dail meets again in a few weeks’ time it 
will have to consider one of our most important 
educational problems in the shape of a Bill based on the 
recommendations contained in the report of the recent 
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Commission on Technical Education. ‘The Irish members 
of this Commission were assisted by two of the greatest 
experts on this question in Europe, Mr. Nils Fredricksson 
of Sweden and Professor Kopu of Switzerland, countries 
where problems similar to ours have been successfully 
solved. One of the greatest difficulties which has to be 
overcome by those responsible for our technical education 
at present is the fact that most of those leaving our primary 
schools have not received an education sufficient or suitable 
to enable them to start their technical studies, and the 
majority have to receive preliminary instruction in mathe- 
matics, English, drawing, and the like before they are in a 
position to begin technical education proper. The Com- 
mission has therefore recommended that attendance at 
continuation schools, part or whole time, should be com- 
pulsory from the age of fourteen (the present leaving age) 
to sixteen. Unless this is done the proper foundation for 
technical training will not have been laid. In addition, 
new buildings will be required and new facilities given for 
technical education proper. All this will require a heavy 
expenditure of public money, probably increasing taxation 
by at least half a million a year. But this burden must be 
cheerfully faced if we are to provide skilled craftsmen for 
our industrial and agricultural life. One of our greatest 
national resources is the natural intelligence of our people. 
At present we spend far less on primary, secondary, and 
technical education than other European countries, and we 
would do well to remember the dictum of a recent Austrian 
Minister of Education, who said, ‘‘ We must spend a great 
deal of money on education because we are so poor.” 
Until we tackle properly this problem of training workers, 
tariffs, subsidies, and all the other short cuts to prosperity 
so beloved by our hot air politicians can lead to little 
industrial development. ‘The strict and limited apprentice- 
ship systems which the more conservative and sheltered 
trade unions still seek to preserve, and the refusal to adapt 
themselves to modern working conditions in materials, such 
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as concrete, must also be modified if we are to make any 
industrial progress. Let us hope that Irish labour will 
have the sense and courage to adapt itself to new conditions. 

Educational problems of another kind are raised by the 
Government Bill to transform Galway University College, 
one of the colleges of the National University, into a Gaelic 
University. Faced with an attack on their own peculiar 
domain, it is amusing to note that the pure-souled patriot 
professors of the Dail who recently insisted that the legal 
profession should carry out its legal education in Irish 
without any text books or legal terminology in that language, 
are now singing a different tune. Professor Tierney in 
fact made the candid admission that in no university in 
Ireland at present is the Irish language taught as French is 
taught in the Sorbonne, and that we should have to wait 
some time before teachers would be available who could 
teach their particular subjects through the medium of 
Irish. He properly stressed the fact that what is wanted 
is the intensive study of Irish itself and that until this was 
done it was merely futile to try to teach physics, geology, 
or such subjects through the medium of Irish. The learned 
professor’s arguments apply with equal force to the absurd 
Legal Practitioners Qualification Act,* but he strangely 
omitted to advance them when it was under discussion. 
No doubt he considered the lawyers faim game for the 
ignorant Dail back benchers and their absurd schemes. 

A scheme which will do more for the Irish language is 
embodied in the Gaeltacht Housing Bill, which is a first 
instalment of the Government’s plan to improve social 
conditions in the Gaeltacht, or Irish-speaking districts, 
where the language is still rapidly dying in spite of all the 
artificial stimulants applied in recent years. Everyone 
acquainted with that wild beautiful country knows its vast 
stretches of barren land divided into tiny uneconomic 
holdings and its squalid cottages, ill lighted, ill ventilated 
and hopelessly inadequate for the decent accommodation 

*See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 75, June 1928, p. 601. 
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of their occupants. The Bill proposes to provide assistance 
for the most necessitous classes in these districts whom the 
general housing Acts applied to the whole country could not 
reach. Free grants and loans will be made to provide 
better houses, the standard of housing being governed by 
the capacity of the people to repay any loans which may be 
necessary. Loans will also be available for schemes of 
poultry keeping, pig keeping, homespun weaving, knitting, 
fishing and kelp gathering. The main cause of the decay 
of the Irish language in recent years has been the fact that 
English was the key to America and to what seemed to be 
unbounded prosperity in the eyes of our half-starved 
peasantry of the western seaboard. Unless an economic 
answer is made to that attraction the Irish language as a 
living tongue is doomed. ‘The Gaeltacht Bill is therefore 
a step, if a tardy one, in the right direction, and of more 
real value than ten thousand absurd official letters in Irish 
to people who cannot read them. 

Another important piece of social legislation is contained 
in the Bill recently introduced concerning the support and 
maintenance of illegitimate children. The enactments of 
the Westminster Parliament relating to the question of 
affiliation orders and bastardy generally were not extended 
to Ireland and consequently no body of law dealing fully 
with such matters was inherited by the Free State. It is 
true that a special Act was passed for Ireland in the year 
1863 whereby Boards of Guardians were enabled to recover 
the cost of maintenance of an illegitimate child from a 
putative father whilst the child was under fourteen years 
and in receipt of poor relief, but before action could be 
taken the mother of the child had to make an affidavit 
declaring who was the father. The only other method of 
redress open to her was for her parent, guardian, or em- 
ployer to institute an action for seduction, a costly remedy 
based on a legal fiction which was of no avail unless the 
putative father was a good mark for damages. Since 1923 
legislation has been demanded and promised which would 
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more effectively throw the burden of maintenance on the 
father of illegitimate children. The new Bill follows the 
lines of English legislation and provides that the mother of 
an illegitimate child can get an affiliation order direct from 
the District Court compelling the father to make a contri- 
bution not exceeding twenty shillings a week to the support 
of the child until it attains the age of sixteen years. This 
will provide an effective remedy for any girl who is seduced 
without compelling her, as at present, to place her child 
in the workhouse or to institute expensive legal proceedings 
before she can obtain relief. 

Although the trade returns for the whole of 1929 are not 
yet available, the figures for the twelve months ending 
November 30 show that the gross turnover for last year will 
establish a new record. The increase in our import and 
export trade will probably be at least £3,500,000. This 
is not a negligible addition to a trade volume which in 1928 
amounted to slightly over one hundred and four million 
pounds. It necessarily means more employment, more 
circulation of money, and more profits. Over the twelve 
months’ period ending with November imports increased 
by 2,285,000, exports by {£703,000 and re-exports by 
£320,000. The fact that imports are greater than exports 
and re-exports combined by a sum of {1,362,000 is more 
than accounted for by the increased importation of machi- 
nery, motor tractor parts and motor-cars, amounting in all 
to {£1,427,000. These additional imports of machinery 
were nearly all for Mr. Henry Ford’s factory at Cork, where 
nearly 5,500 men are now employed, and {25,000 a week is 
being paid in wages, and from which 800 tractors a week are 
now being exported to all parts of the world. There is 
therefore no cause whatever for alarm in this apparent 
increase of our trade balance in the wrong direction. We 
can suffer many more such increases with equanimity. As 
usual, the bulk of our commerce was done with Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, but the export figures show 
some decreases from 1928, {£273,000 in the case of Great 
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Britain and £84,000 in that of Northern Ireland. Imports 
from other countries increased by £550,000, exports by 
£350,000, and re-exports by £300,000, but these figures are 
again somewhat misleading, as of course they include the 
Ford machinery imported from the United States. Our 
imports from Germany, {£1,441,800, are also artificially 
swollen by the imports of Shannon scheme plant and 
machinery. Some of the figures reveal interesting economic 
facts. For instance, the importation of wheat has increased 
since the Government refused to impose a tariff on milled 
flour, whilst the imports of flour show a decline. One may 
naturally draw the inference that without any protection 
the Irish millers can hold their own. Our imports of 
wearing apparel seem to have become more or less stabilised, 
but there is a slight increase in imported boots and shoes 
in spite of the tariff. The exports of cattle are up numeri- 
cally and in total value. It is through our agricultural 
exports that our real prosperity can be best stimulated, 
for, as Mr. Cosgrave recently reminded us, an increased 


yield of even 150 gallons of milk per cow per annum would 
produce from the sale of milk alone an increase in the 
national wealth of over {6,000,000 per annum. Figures 
like these are more eloquent than words, and scientific 
farming leading to such results is the best form of practical 
patriotism. 


The Irish Free State. 
February 1930. 





CANADA 


I. GenERAL Smuts IN CANADA 


HE New Year was inaugurated by an interesting event 

—the first visit of General Smuts to Canada. The 
visit, which preceded a fortnight in the United States under 
the auspices of the League of Nations Union, lasted only 
three days, but General Smuts multiplied himself by his 
activity. There were speeches at the University of 
Toronto and at McGill University, where honorary degrees 
were conferred, and to large audiences of Canadian Clubs 
and other societies in Montreal, Ottawa, and Toronto. 
Everywhere, General Smuts was received with great 
enthusiasm. His hearers were delighted with the humorous 
audacity of his “look upon this as a return visit of an old 
Boer for the visit of many Canadians to my country ” and 
impressed by his magnanimity which has since been com- 
mented upon as striking evidence of the healing qualities 
inherent in British political institutions. 

The dominant theme of General Smuts’ speeches was 
the British Commonwealth. At Montreal, within the 
borders of French Canada, he spoke as a Dutchman of 
South Africa on the meaning of the British system to the 
small peoples. Unlike other empires and systems, the 
British Commonwealth gave full scope to national aspira- 
tions and to national cultures. It was not a standardised 
system but a rich and varied society of many peoples each 
developing on its own lines. For small peoples—and the 
British Empire consisted of small peoples—there could be 
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no more beneficent system. At Toronto, the Empire was 
portrayed as an association of friends. In that respect, it 
was one of the most precious achievements of the human 
race. “ We never sit down quietly,” General Smuts said, 
“to think what that means in terms of human advance.” 
In all his speeches, reference was made to the relations of 
the Empire with the League of Nations. Empire co- 
operation had inspired faith in the idea of the League and 
was a happy augury of the success of the wider experiment 
in human association. 

Within General Smuts’ impressive confession of faith 
in the British Commonwealth, there was an appeal to the 
Canadian people. It was for emphasis on unity in Imperial 
relations. The ten years since the war had been spent in 
elaborating the status of the individual parts of the Empire, 
in developing the freedom of the Dominions through free 
constitutions and their recognition as equals in the Empire 
and in the world. Dominion status, which had grown from 
the sacrifices of the war, had achieved miracles. But only 
half the task had been accomplished. Beyond equality of 
the parts, there remained the unity of the whole and the 
hope was expressed that the next decade might be devoted 
to giving substance and reality to that unity. Canada had 
taken the lead in the development of Dominion status : 
General Smuts appealed to Canada once more to take the 
lead in the new task. He was convinced that there was 
“enough sentiment, enough loyalty, enough of the stuff 
that makes for unity in our Empire, if proper expression is 
given to it, if there is no drifting, if matters are not merely 
left to lawyers and to the formule of lawyers but dealt with 
in the spirit of statesmen.” 

There has been, as yet, no comment on the appeal in the 
Montreal and Ottawa speeches and no editorial enquiry as 
to the means of giving substance to unity. In fact, there 
is at present little discussion of Imperial relations. The 
deeper currents remain obscure. Whether they are carrying 
us towards an early response to General Smuts remains 
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uncertain. At least it may be said that he reflects the 
prevailing if somewhat inarticulate opinion in Canada that 
the time for emphasis on equality of status is past. 


II. Tue Inrernationat Joint Commission 


ORE than half the boundary line between Canada 

and the United States runs through rivers or lakes. 
While settlement was sparse this division of political control 
over waters which nature had made one gave rise to few 
difficulties except as to the location of the boundary line. 
With the rapid increase of population and the growing 
industrialisation of areas along the boundary, and par- 
ticularly around the Great Lakes, the situation has been 
altered. The rise of large cities has created questions of 
health and sanitation. On the one hand, transportation 
and rising property values along the shores have demanded 
stabilisation of water levels; on the other hand, the 
development of the electric power industry has tended to 
interfere with water levels through diversion or obstruction 
of boundary waters, and has thus raised new problems with 
respect to their control. Further, the needs of modern 
water transport have required the deepening of channels 
and harbours and the building of canals. For such prob- 
lems the mere delimitation of an artificial boundary line 
is no solution. The situation was beyond the control of 
either Government. Boundary water might be polluted 
on one side of the line to the detriment of health on the 
other. The maintenance of a fixed water level was a 
delicate matter ; an obstruction on one side of the boun- 
dary, such as a dam, might raise the level on the other side, 
or a diversion for power purposes or the deepening of a 
channel might lower it. Nor was international law of much 
assistance. It might have protected rights of navigation 
on the waters in their natural state at least, and possibly 
such other uses as would not interfere with the right of 
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navigation; but beyond that it was, at best, confused 
and possibly non-existent. 

The first tentative steps towards remedying the situation 
were taken in 1905, when a Joint Waterways Commission 
was created with power to investigate and report on 
problems brought to it by both countries. Although 
endowed only with powers of investigation and report, this 
commission rendered yeoman service, and its greatest 
claim to recognition was its oft-repeated recommendation 
of the appointment of a commission with greater powers, 
powers to give binding awards, and administrative powers to 
provide continuity and singleness of control. It recom- 
mended further a system of priority of uses for boundary 
waters in order to safeguard health and navigation. Most 
of these recommendations were ultimately embodied in the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. On the one hand, the 
treaty fills in the gaps in the law as to the rights and duties 
of the two parties with regard to waters along the boundary ; 
on the other, it establishes an administrative institution 
for the application of its own provisions. 

The treaty created a new legal situation. In the first 
place, both parties renounce their exclusive right to control, 
on their own side of the line, three classes of waters: 
boundary waters or waters through which the international 
boundary runs, waters flowing from boundary waters, and 
waters flowing across the boundary. As regards boundary 
waters, they agree not to permit any use, diversion or 
obstruction, the effect of which would be to alter the level 
or flow of water across the line, without the consent of the 
International Joint Commission set up by the treaty. 
With regard to waters flowing from boundary waters 
(such as the St. Lawrence below the forty-fifth parallel), 
and with regard also to trans-boundary streams, they agree 
not to permit obstructions the effect of which is to raise 
the level across the boundary, without similar permission 
of the International Joint Commission. 

Secondly, the treaty establishes the following priority 
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of uses for boundary waters: (1) domestic and sanitary 
purposes; (2) navigation, including the service of canals 
for navigation ; (3) power and irrigation purposes. None 
of these uses may interfere with or restrain any other use 
which is given preference. 

Thirdly, by implication at least, the treaty recognises a 
paramount international interest in the waters placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission. It does this by 
authorising the Commission to permit on either side uses 
of these waters which alter water levels across the boundary, 
thereby possibly affecting interests of private individuals 
as well as of the State itself. Where the use proposed is 
likely to raise the water level across the line, the Com- 
mission must attach conditions for the protection and 
indemnity of interests affected or endangered; in other 
instances it may do so. A particular case will illustrate 
this. The New Brunswick Power Commission, a govern- 
ment corporation, sought permission to dam the St. John 
River below the Maine—New Brunswick boundary. This 
would have resulted in the flooding of a considerable area 
of private property in Maine. One of the conditions 
attached to the Commission’s order of approval, a con- 
dition agreed upon beforehand by the parties concerned, 
was provision for the assessment of damages and payment 
thereof. This situation is analogous to the right of eminent 
domain which exists in the State, whereby private property 
may be taken for a public use. Clearly it is a tremendous 
step forward when provision is made for the protection 
and indemnity of property taken or injured in one country 
by an act done in another. 

All these rules of law would, however, have been com- 
paratively useless without some institutional provision for 
their application to particular situations as they arose. 
This need was met by provision for the International Joint 
Commission already referred to, consisting of three mem- 
bers appointed by each country. For convenience of 
treatment, the Commission’s functions may be classified 
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as (I) approving or disapproving applications for the use 
of waters mentioned in the treaty; (2) investigating 
questions or matters of difference referred to it by the two 
parties ; (3) administering or executing a special agree- 
ment in the treaty with respect to irrigation; and (4) 
arbitrating on disputes. 

In the first place, the Commission is an administrative 
tribunal for the approval or refusal of applications for the 
uses of the waters referred to above, that is, for the use, 
obstruction, or diversion of boundary waters, the effect of 
which is to alter the level or flow across the boundary, and 
of applications for the obstruction of waters flowing from 
boundary waters or in trans-boundary streams the effect 
of which is to raise the level across the boundary. This 
jurisdiction extends both to applications from either 
Government or from nationals of either Government. The 
application in both cases must come from the Government 
within whose jurisdiction the proposed work lies, private 
persons and subsidiary divisions of government, such as a 
State or a Province, being thus compelled to send their 
applications through the national Government concerned. 

As has been indicated, the Commission may attach 
conditions to its approval of such applications. The treaty 
states that it may require “ the construction of remedial or 
protective works to compensate so far as possible for the 
particular use or diversion proposed,” and further “ that 
suitable and adequate provision, approved by the Com- 
mission, be made for the protection and indemnity against 
injury of interests on either side of the boundary.” Where 
the use proposed is likely to raise the water level across the 
line such conditions must be attached. 

These provisions have been an important means of 
enlarging the Commission’s activity. In many instances 
the Commission has been unable to foresee all contingencies 
arising from the proposed use. In such cases its practice 
has been to attach as one of the conditions to its order of 
approval provision that, if the requirements made in the 
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order for protection and indemnity do not in fact prove 
“suitable and adequate,” any injured person or party may 
re-open the case and apply for more adequate protection. 

From the same causes, another important development 
occurred early in the history of the Commission. In 1913 
the Algoma Steel Corporation of Canada and the Michigan 
Northern Power Company of the United States made 
application to obstruct and divert water from the St. 
Mary River for power purposes. Since this would affect 
the levels of Lake Superior they proposed protective 
works, including sluice-gates to regulate the flow by arti- 
ficial means. Careful maintenance and operation were 
quite as necessary for suitable and adequate protection as 
was the construction of the works in the first instance. 
Consequently the interests endangered were unwilling to 
trust operation and maintenance to private corporations. 
The Commission, therefore, hit upon the solution of 
requiring each country to appoint an engineer from its 
public services, the two to constitute a board of control 
for the construction, maintenance and operation of the 
works in question. Any disputes between the members 
of the board were to be submitted for final determination 
to the Commission. Similar problems of control have led 
to the creation of three other boards: the St. Croix River 
Board and the St. Lawrence River Board, established by 
order of the Commission, and the Lake of the Woods 
Control Board, established by treaty on the recommendation 
of the Commission. In all cases the Commission acts as 
a final court of appeal in case of disputes between the 
members of the boards. Thus, both the right to re-open 
a hearing and the method of board control have arisen out 
of the powers of the Commission to attach to its orders of 
approval “suitable and adequate” conditions for “ protec- 
tion and indemnity” of interests endangered by the proposed 
uses of waters. By these means, a method of continuous 
control over the waters committed to its charge has been 
established by the Commission. 
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Sixteen applications in all have been handled by the 
Commission. These have concerned a diversion from 
Shoal Lake, near Lake of the Woods, for domestic use by 
the City of Winnipeg, obstructions and diversions for 
power along the St. Mary, the St. Lawrence, and the St. 
Croix Rivers, obstructions such as booms by lumber com- 
panies, dams and submerged weirs, and piers for an inter- 
national bridge. In no instance has difficulty arisen over 
the Commission’s orders, nor has any attempt occurred 
on the part of either country to disregard them. 

In hearing applications the Commission acts sub- 
stantially as a judicial body. As has been indicated, the 
Commission may be called into action only by an appli- 
cation from either Government acting on its own behalf, 
or on behalf of private persons or subsidiary government 
divisions. On receipt of the application the Commission 
notifies the other Government and publishes the applica- 
tion for three successive weeks in at least one newspaper 
on each side of the border, together with an invitation to 
interested persons to appear and state their cases. State- 
ments in response may be filed by the opposing Govern- 
ment or, with its consent, by its nationals directly, and a 
statement in reply by the applicant. Public hearings are 
then held, usually near the scene of the proposed work, and 
any interested persons have the right to appear and plead 
their cause. Further, the Commission may subpeena 
witnesses and documents through the courts of either 
country, and may itself, or through counsel or agents, 
examine witnesses on oath. This procedure is far more 
effective and direct than is that of ordinary international 
tribunals, since, once a case is opened, the Commission 
becomes a court for private persons, rather than merely a 
court for their Governments. Decisions may be rendered 
by majority vote. Except in one case where the hearing 
was denied for lack of jurisdiction, all decisions have been 
unanimous, an indication that the commissioners have risen 
above mere national views in fulfilling their duties. 
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The Commission has not, however, any powers of police 
to enforce its decisions, nor any power to commit for 
contempt. It is rather an international administrative 
tribunal, whose sole duty in dealing with applications is to 
hear and decide equitably upon conflicting rights and 
interests. Its orders in respect of these applications are 
legally binding, but the Commission is not concerned 
with the enforcement thereof. This must be left to the 
good faith of the two Governments concerned. 

A second duty of the Commission is the supervision of 
the distribution of certain waters for irrigation purposes. 
In the late ’nineties, when irrigation began in the arid 
region east of the Rocky Mountains, a serious dispute 
arose between Canada and the United States over the 
distribution of the waters of the St. Mary and the Milk 
Rivers, which rise in Montana and flow northward into 
Canada, the St. Mary eventually reaching the Saskatchewan 
which flows into Hudson Bay, the Milk after flowing about 
a hundred miles through Canada returning to the United 
States and joining the Missouri. The St. Mary, which 
rises in glacial lakes in the foothills, flows with fair regu- 
larity throughout the year; the Milk is a turbulent river 
in spring time but during the late summer is practically 
dry. In the St. Mary and Milk valleys in Canada the land 
is suitable for irrigation; in the United States the only 
practicable area is in the lower Milk valley after the river 
re-enters the United States. 

Irrigation projects were developed early in Canada in the 
St. Mary valley. The United States Reclamation Service, 
however, planned to tap the St. Mary, turn the water into 
the Milk River channel, and convey it through Canada to 
the lower Milk valley. Failing an agreement with Canada 
to this effect, they proposed a canal entirely within the 
United States. Either project would probably have 
deprived Canadian interests of their water supply. The 
question at issue was, how much of the water of both 
streams belonged to either country ? 
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An agreement to divide the waters of the two streams 
equally was reached at the time the Boundary Waters 
Treaty was being negotiated in 1908, and was incorporated 
in the treaty. The treaty provided that the waters of both 
streams and their tributaries should be treated as one 
stream and divided equally between the two countries, 
but that either country might have more than half of one 
stream and less than half of the other in order to afford a 
more beneficial use to each. ‘The distribution of the water 
was to be carried out by officers of both countries under 
the direction of the International Joint Commission. 

A difficulty arose, however, as to the meaning of the 
treaty. Did the word, “ tributaries,” as used in the treaty, 
mean all the tributaries of both streams, or only those the 
waters of which flowed through both countries? Eight 
years of controversy left the question unsettled. Finally 
the Commission left the lawyers behind and visited the 
area affected, holding conversations with farmers and 
engineers on the spot and investigating the matter on 
its own account. A decision to include only the eastern 
tributaries of the Milk, which crossed the boundary line, 
rather than to include those entirely in the United States 
was quickly reached. The solution, while not suiting the 
lawyers on either side, suited the farmers and irrigation 
interests concerned, and neither country has ventured to 
protest against the Commission’s ruling. Thus was 
concluded a dispute outstanding for almost three decades. 

Since then the work of the Commission has been confined 

to the original intention of its framers. It has directed 
‘the construction of gauging stations; it lays down orders 
for the distribution of the water in order to afford “a 
more beneficial use” to each State; it requires detailed 
reports of the officials in charge of the gauging and distri- 
bution, and settles disputes arising between them. 

A third function is that of investigating “ questions or 
matters of difference ” arising between the two countries 
“along their common frontier.” In this respect the 
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Commission may act only on the joint reference of the 
two Governments, a provision obviously necessary to 
prevent either from prying into the domestic concerns of 
the other. Further, reports of such investigations are 
declared by the treaty to be recommendations only and not 
to have the character of arbitral awards or judicial decisions. 
In short, they are merely advice and are not legally binding. 

As an investigating body the Commission has been 
highly successful. One investigation was concerned with 
the pollution of boundary waters and waters flowing across 
the boundary. The Commission found that no serious 
condition of pollution existed, but made recommendations 
to prevent future pollution. While these recommenda- 
tions were not adopted by the Governments of the two 
countries, they have been carried out in many respects by 
the various municipalities along the border. Another 
investigation which arose over the proposals of the United 
States to deepen navigation channels in the Detroit River 
resulted in recommendations for works to protect Canadian 
interests, which the United States adopted and acted upon 
in full. A third concerned the possibility of determining 
and maintaining a fixed level of the Lake of the Woods. 
In this instance, the recommendations of the Commission 
for a treaty and joint international control were adopted 
in their entirety. A fourth was concerned with the pro- 
posed development of the St. Lawrence waterway. While 
the recommendations of the Commission have not yet been 
accepted in full, they constitute valuable data for the final 
solution of the problem. ‘Two others are now in progress, 
one concerning a fixed level for Rainy Lake, the other 
investigating damages alleged to have been caused on the 
American side by fumes from a smelter on the Canadian 
side of the border. 

All investigations so far completed have been on engi- 
neering problems for the promotion or protection of joint 
interests. ‘The smelter reference is of a different order. 
The Commission may be used to investigate “ matters 
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of difference involving the rights or interests of either in 
relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the other,” as 
well as common economic problems. That is, it may be 
used for the investigation of international disputes after 
the manner of a commission of enquiry, as has been pro- 
vided in many treaties for the settlement of disputes, 
notably the Bryan Peace Treaties, the Hague Convention 
of 1907, and the Locarno Treaties. This method has 
proved highly successful in several instances, for example, in 
settling the dispute which arose between Russia and Great 
Britain over the sinking of British fishing vessels in the 
North Sea by the Russian fleet during the Russo-Japanese 
war. The possibilities of the International Joint Com- 
mission in investigating disputes or differences and thereby 
paving a road to the settlement of them are being explored 
for the first time in the smelter reference. 

Finally, the Commission may also act as a court of 
arbitration, that is, as a tribunal with power to make a 
binding award, should the two parties agree to accept it 
as such. In this instance, “ cases ” can be referred to the 
Commission only by joint agreement of the two Govern- 
ments beforehand, unlike those with respect to the “ use, 
obstruction or diversion ” of waters, which may be brought 
to the Commission on the motion of either Government. 
Nor is it, while acting as a court of arbitration, confined, as 
it is when acting as a commission of investigation, to ques- 
tions “arising along the common frontier.” In this 
instance the treaty distinctly states that “ any questions 
or matters of difference arising between the High Con- 
tracting Parties . . . may be referred for decision,” a pro- 
vision which, owing to the absence of any limiting clause 
whatever, would seem to allow the Commission to act as an 
arbitral tribunal on any matter whether referring to boun- 
dary waters or not. In case of an equal division of opinion, 
an arbitrator is to be selected in accordance with the terms 
of the Hague Convention for the Settlement of Disputes. 
Although no cases have arisen under this power it cannot 
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be assumed that the Commission is in this respect a useless 
ornament devoted to the ideals of international arbitration. 
It is rather evidence of the pacific relations which have 
existed between Canada and the United States since the 
creation of the Commission. 

To summarise briefly the foregoing review of the Com- 
mission’s activities, it has handled applications for the use 
of boundary waters with dispatch. The first thirteen 
“ cases ” settled were decided in an average of seven and 
a half months each, a contrast indeed with the lumbering 
procedure of the old diplomacy. As for the four investi- 
gations conducted by the Commission, they were in any 
case, because highly technical in character, quite beyond 
the ability of diplomacy to handle. The settlement of the 
St. Mary—Milk River question bids fair to be a permanent 
settlement of a dispute which had defied diplomatic 
negotiation for almost two decades. 

There are, however, other evidences of success besides 
mere quantity of work handled. Opinions of the Com- 
mission have been acceptable to all parties concerned. The 
writer has found no instance of dissatisfaction, or of 
attempts to flout its rulings. What is perhaps more 
significant, the Commission has worked so smoothly and 
with so little friction that the general public on either side 
of the boundary has scarcely observed its work. Indeed 
they hardly know of its existence. These successes, and 
its continued and growing activity countenanced by both 
Governments indicate that the Commission has passed the 
experimental stage. 

Wherein, then, does its success lie? It would seem to 
consist, in the first place, in the fact that the Commission 
is a permanent body, the members of which have thereby 
been enabled to develop a technique, an expert knowledge 
of the subject-matter with which they have to deal, and 
an esprit de corps or tradition of office, which no temporary 
tribunal constituted to deal with particular questions can 
possibly develop. Secondly, the members of the Com- 
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mission occupy a position of official independence, as do 
judges in our national courts. Unlike diplomats, they are 
not representatives of their respective countries expected 
to put forward the view of their Governments. Though 
appointed and removable by one or other of the Govern- 
ments, no pressure has been brought to bear upon them 
in the discharge of their duties, and they are thus, to all 
intents and purposes, judges on an international tribunal. 
Thirdly, the directness and simplicity of their procedure 
enables them to get at the facts of a situation more easily 
and quickly than can the ordinary international tribunal 
before which only States, and not their citizens, may appear- 
Fourthly, both Governments have been willing to co- 
operate with each other and with the Commission on all 
occasions, in the matter of affording facilities for handling 
cases, and also in carrying out the Commission’s orders. 
Without this, the Commission would very soon have 
been handicapped. 

As an international institution, the Commission is highly 
significant. It is an instance of the successful application 
to international affairs of a system of administrative control 
now becoming so common within the State—the system 
of governing the actions of private persons by applying 
general rules of law through permits issued by administra- 
tive commissions composed of technical experts. The 
Inter-State Commerce Commission in the United States 
and the Railway Commission in Canada are examples of 
similar institutions within the State. It is significant, 
moreover, in that both parties renounce their “ sovereign 
right ” of direct control over all persons and property 
within their territory and hand over a limited part of this 
power to an international body on which, it is true, they 
are represented through the appointment of “ national ” 
members, but the deliberations and decisions of which they 
cannot govern. It is, in fact, a real instanc- of international 
government over nationals and national territory. Further, 
in the use of investigation and report on economic problems 
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of international concern, it is an instance of the application 
of the methods of scientific inquiry by commissions of 
experts into social and economic problems now becoming 
quite common in national affairs. Again, it is highly 
significant as an example of the settlement of international 
problems without the presence of third parties. Finally, 
as between Canada and the United States, it is a sign 
of the movement towards the joint control and develop- 
ment of international waters which are the common heritage 
of both countries, a movement which is culminating in the 


proposed joint construction and control of the St. Lawrence 
Canal. 


III. Procepure in THE “I’m Atone” Case 


HILE it is true that the International Joint Com- 

mission may deal with any question arising between 
Canada and the United States, the general practice has 
been to set up special tribunals to decide such questions 
when they arise. These tribunals or boards are usually 
provided for in appropriate treaties or conventions. 

An instance of this kind has arisen in connection with 
the Canadian schooner I’m Alone, which was sunk by the 
gunfire of American coastguard vessels on the high seas 
some two hundred and fifty miles from the coast of the 
United States. It is not necessary to deal with the merits 
of the case on the points of law involved, but the procedure 
adopted for the settlement of the dispute is interesting 
and in point. The Liquor Traffic Convention of 1924, 
Article 4, states: “ Any claim by a British vessel for com- 
pensation on the grounds that it has suffered loss or injury 
through the improper or unreasonable exercise of the rights 
conferred by Article 2 of this treaty or on the ground that 
it has not been given the benefit of Article 3 shall be 
referred for the joint consideration of two persons, one of 
whom shall be nominated by each of the High Contracting 
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Parties.” In accordance with this provision the two 
Governments have appointed representatives, for Canada 
Mr. Eugene Lafleur, and for the United States Mr. Van 
Devanter. The case is now pending. The Canadian agent 
is Mr. John Read, of the Department of External Affairs, 
and the Canadian counsel Messrs. W. N. Tilley and Aimé 
Geoffrion. The agent of the United States is Mr. George 
Wharton Pepper, and he is being assisted by Mr. Vallance. 
The Liquor Convention further provides that after con- 
sideration by this tribunal of two: 


Effect shall be given to the recommendations contained in any 
such joint report. If no joint report can be agreed upon, the 
claim shall be referred to the Claims Commission established under 
the provisions of the Agreement for the Settlement of Outstanding 
Pecuniary Claims signed at Washington August 18, 1910, but the 
claim shall not, before submission to the tribunal, require to be 
included in a schedule of claims confirmed in the manner therein 
provided. 


This Claims Commission, as provided for in the Pecuniary 


Claims Agreement of 1910, Article 3, is set up as follows : 


Each of the parties in dispute appoints an arbitrator. The two 
arbitrators thus selected choose an umpire. If they do not agree 
on this point each of them proposes two candidates taken from the 
general list of the Permanent Court [of Arbitration], exclusive of 
the members appointed by either of the parties and not being 
nationals of either of them ; which of the candidates thus proposed 
shall be the umpire is determined by lot. The umpire presides 
over the tribunal, which gives its decision by a majority of votes. 


The tribunals so constituted have on the whole proved 
satisfactory in the past, but there are objections to them : 
the members must be selected and the procedure agreed 
upon, which requires time and the overcoming of a certain 
amount of government inertia. In some instances, more- 
over—as was notably the case in connection with the 
Alaska Boundary Dispute—neither the personnel of the 
board nor its decision may meet with approval. In the 
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case of a permanent body like the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, or the International Joint Commission, the 
members are already appointed, the procedure agreed upon ; 
and such bodies because of their continuity do achieve a 
measure of public confidence. There are objections to the 
use of the International Joint Commission in major issues, 
but these objections are based on technicalities not on general 


principles, and are not as weighty as,the arguments in 
favour of such a tribunal. 


Canada. 
January 193¢. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Tue CHance OF GOVERNMENT * 


ITHIN eleven months of its return to power at 

a general election the Bruce-Page Government was 
overwhelmingly defeated on a dissolution of the Lower 
House, the Prime Minister lost his own seat (by 305 votes 
in a poll of 62,435), and the party which he had led for 
over six and a half years was reduced from 29 to 14 
members. Five of his previous supporters had deserted 
him, and two of these were defeated by Nationalist candi- 
dates. The Country party led by Dr. Page suffered no 
defections, but lost three of its thirteen members, while 
the Labour party gained fifteen seats and the largest 
majority in its history. This remarkable revolution was 
not anticipated by any party. It can only be explained 
by the fact that the electors, as last year’s results showed, 
were already growing tired of the old Government, and 
were shocked and alarmed by what seemed to them a 
precipitate, reckless, and indeed almost sacrilegious at- 
tempt to abandon the Federal control of wages and labour 
conditions. Mr. Bruce subsequently remarked, “ we 
tested democracy as high as we could,” but it is not clear 
that any democracy could have been expected to agree 
at short notice to the reversal of an industrial policy 
which had been the most conspicuous feature of national 
administration for twenty-five years, and which the 
Government a few months before had apparently pledged 
itself to uphold. 


* See also “Federal Chronicle” in previous numbers of Tut Rounp Taiz. 
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Whether the change of policy was itself justified is not 
here under discussion. For years there has been dissatisfac- 
tion on all sides with the operation of the industrial arbitra- 
tion system, divided as the powers are between the 
Commonwealth and the States, and during 1928 other 
causes led to trade union dissatisfaction with the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court. The long talked of testing 
time had come when the Court had to concede more to 
the employers than to the unions. The incidence of 
opposition changed, and the Attorney-General, who had 
entered the Government expressly to devise methods of 
enforcing the Court’s awards, was created Minister of 
Industry also, with a new department. The story of the 
timber workers’ strike is a story of the failure of this 
policy. 

Meanwhile it was becoming apparent that the increasing 
and detailed regulation of industry by both Federal and 
State tribunals was burdensome to industry and also an 
obstacle to improved industrial relations. Criticism by 
such differently constituted bodies as the British Economic 
Mission and the Tariff Board, and the still more impressive 
facts of unemployment and industrial depression, brought 
home the need for reduced costs of production. It was clear 
that this could be brought about only by throwing the 
two parties in industry more on their own resources, It 
was also clear to students that the conflict of jurisdictions 
allowed neither the Commonwealth nor the States freedom 
to experiment in this direction. The people had repeatedly 
refused to confer full power on the Commonwealth, and 
it was known that the States would not voluntarily give 
up their powers. After a rather formal invitation to the 
Premiers to do so, the Prime Minister startled the Common- 
wealth by stating baldly that his Government would 
abandon the field. 

The ostensible reason was that the duplication of 
authorities had become a menace to prosperity, and that 
by its withdrawal the Commonwealth Government would. 
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assist towards lower production costs. The Government 
protested that this did not mean lower wages, but some 
of its supporters and the organised employers were ambigu- 
ous on this point. The electors suspected the motives 
of the Government and did not accept its protestations. 
They were told, with arguments they could more readily 
follow, that the wage-earners’ incomes depended upon the 
Commonwealth standard first laid down by Mr. Justice 
Higgins in 1907; that without this standard the lowest 
State standard would prevail, and that either labour con- 
ditions would steadily deteriorate or Australia would be 
thrown back upon the rule of the jungle. Mr. Hughes, for 
example, told his electors that if costs of production were 
to be reduced they were sure to be reduced at the expense 
of the wage-earners, and his gift of imagery found expres- 
sion somewhat as follows: “Mr. Bruce has been 
Australia’s doctor for nearly seven years; he now tells 
his patient—‘ you are in such a bad way that there is no 
cure; you must be reborn. Therefore I am going to cut 
your throat.’ ” 

The action of the Government may have been heroic. 
It did not rush blindly to its doom, nor was it trapped 
into a choice of the issue by astute political manceuvring. 
Nevertheless, its hand was forced, and the background 
of this political drama must be sketched in. The pic- 
turesque William Morris Hughes is of course the villain 
of the piece. He has bided his time with growing impatience 
during the long years of eclipse since February 1922, 
when he was deposed from leadership at the edict of the 
newly arisen Country party and his young lieutenant 
S. M. Bruce was appointed in his stead. The Bruce-Page 
Coalition lasted an intolerable time, but it was reaching 
the end of its natural span. The Country party, which had 
grown with, and perhaps because of, the decline of the 
Labour party, was not increasing in power or influence, 
and the old stalwart who had led the nation during the 
war might at any time be needed to lead it again. This was 
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at least a possible hypothesis. But such calls do not come 
spontaneously outside romantic history; they have to be 
inspired ; the wreck has to happen before the saviour can 
appear. 

The small size of Australian Parliaments, and therefore 
of normal majorities, gives an often unmerited importance 
to an individual member or to a small group, and it became 
evident early in the 1928 Parliament that, for different 
and largely personal reasons, the Government’s reduced 
majority was susceptible of division. Almost at the outset 
the Government had been saved on a minor issue only 
by the Speaker’s casting vote, and from then on it was 
faced with the choice between constantly placating the 
malcontents or challenging them outright. After some 
years of power and prestige the Government was not dis- 
posed to linger through a miserable existence and eventually 
to perish from popular contempt. Its forthcoming budget 
was bound to be unpopular, and it was in an embarrassing 
position over the coal trouble. In these circumstances, 
therefore, the Government chose to take a bold line on a 
major issue and to go out, if necessary, on an appeal to the 
people to face economic realities. At the worst, the Senate 
would remain a party stronghold until another election. 

It was in this atmosphere of challenge that Parliament 
reassembled in August, and the Government was met with 
a no-confidence motion involving the integrity of its 
administration of the law. Mr. Hughes and another 
Nationalist voted with the Opposition and were promptly 
excluded by Mr. Bruce from the party meetings. Eventually 
the Government was defeated by one vote in committee 
on a motion by Mr. Hughes to postpone withdrawal 
from industrial arbitration until after an appeal to the 
electors. The Speaker, Sir Littleton Groom, who had 
been Mr. Latham’s predecessor as Attorney-General, 
refrained from voting, and a last minute rebel voiced his 
objection to the Government’s proposal to tax the gross 
receipts of the cinema interests. 
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It is interesting to compare the circumstances which 
led to the downfall of Mr. Hughes in 1922. The same com- 
plaints of high-handed and autocratic action were made 
against both leaders, each of whom had had a remarkably 
long tenure of office. But in 1929 there was no alternative 
leader acceptable both to the malcontents and the Country 
party. Mr. Bruce had his Cabinet solidly with him and the 
Country party also. When Mr. Hughes fell, he fell in- 
gloriously and alone, and nothing else was materially 
altered ; but while Mr. Bruce has brought down with him 
both the Nationalist party and the Coalition, he has also 
destroyed the hopes of the malcontents. 

Mr. Bruce goes abroad on a well-deserved holiday 
to study economic conditions elsewhere. His mantle 
has fallen upon Mr. Latham, who would probably be willing 
to hand it back to his former chief should the occasion 
arise. At the moment there is some inevitable confusion, 
but a period in opposition will give time for readjust- 
ments, and the new Government’s policy will probably 
force them. It is very doubtful whether the Hughes 
faction will gain anything out of the wreck or Mr. Hughes 
himself ever again become a rallying point for the non- 
Labour forces. 

There is, on the other hand, quite a prospect that Mr. 
Bruce may return with increased personal prestige. His 
record is one that will wear well. Throughout his period 
of office, while completely loyal to the pact with the 
Country party, he consolidated his own position and be- 
came more and more the Prime Minister and less the mere 
partner of the Country party leader. He was perhaps too 
easily converted to the optimism of Dr. Earle Page in his 
capacity as Treasurer, and to that of Mr. Latham, the 
Attorney-General, in his capacity as reorganiser of industrial 
arbitration. The late Prime Minister cannot be acquitted 
of such blame as may attach to his Government for ex- 
travagant expenditure on roads and for the large deficit 
that has accumulated in the past few years after a period 
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of abnormal customs revenues. Mr. Bruce will be remem- 
bered, however, for his principal achievements, the stimu- 
lation of scientific research and of research generally, 
and the financial agreement with the States. In these, 
as in the manner of his exit, he was personally and obviously 
the prime mover. He has been conspicuous for his interest 
and leadership in Imperial and international affairs. He 
first came into prominence at a League of Nations Assembly, 
and his contributions to the discussions at Imperial Con- 
ferences and elsewhere have given some distinction to 
Australian representation. 

The circumstances warrant some such recognition of 
the defeated leader’s services and this fact is generally 
acknowledged throughout Australia. It may be added 
also that Mr. Bruce is likely to be remembered for the 
frankness and sincerity of his appeals to people of all classes 
to face the economic facts, to employers without construc- 
tive ideas in the management of labour, and to manu- 
facturers constantly demanding a higher and still higher 
customs tariff, as much as to the trade unions. If, as seems 
inevitable, Australia must learn its lesson only from 
experience, Mr. Bruce may become known as a prophet 
not without honour in his own country. In nothing has 
he so touched the instincts of Australians as by the sporting 
manner of his challenge and his acceptance of defeat. 
It is possible that Mr. Hughes may find his favourite 
legend of a strong national statesman attached to Mr. 
Bruce rather than to himself, and time is on the side of the 
younger man. 

The victory of the Labour party was wholly incidental 
to the defeat of the Bruce Government. Although it had 
been recovering from the disasters of the war period, 
when it split over the conscription issue, there was no 
indication in 1928 that on its own merits it could gain 
sufficient support to give it a majority. In the “ anti- 
red ” election of 1925 the party lost six members, but 
in 1928 it had gained only two more than in 1922, and these 
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two gains were lucky ones. It seemed to be carrying too 
much “ dead wood,” and its inability or unwillingness to 
break with extreme elements hampered its progress in the 
electorates. Nor had Labour any attractive policy to 
excite the enthusiasm of recruits. It had been in power 
in each of the States and had been dismissed in every one 
of them except Western Australia. Its only hope lay in the 
swing of the pendulum and in the failure of the Bruce 
Government to save the country from the effects of 
economic depression. ‘To Australians particularly, with 
their remarkable faith in political action, a period of depres- 
sion means incompetent government. The fall in wool 
prices, and the general reduction in the national income, 
sounded the knell of the old regime and gave Labour its 
opportunity. 

It was a very different opportunity which the old Labour 
party was able to grasp in 1910, and the only point of 
similarity is that it followed the defeat of the Coalition 
Government. The country was then prosperous, and the 
Labour party was full of new ideas which were attractive 
to the young Commonwealth, and which seemed to express 
more adequately than the old parties the vigour and 
nationalism of the new nation. It had also increasing 
revenue from customs duties and from land taxation, 
which gavé scope for its policy. In those days also the 
party was zealous for the provision of capital expenditure 
out of revenue rather than from loans, and its self-reliant 
nationalism found expression in a strong defence policy, 
which it had shared with Mr. Deakin through the establish- 
ment of compulsory training and the creation of an Aus- 
tralian Navy. It had also gained a majority in the Senate. 
Such opportunities do not often recur and the party 
now has none of its former advantages. 

The new Government can scarcely claim that it was 
returned on its party platform, which was kept very much 
in the background by the issue at the election. The party 
nominated no candidates against any opponent of the Bruce 
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Government, and it received a definite mandate on the 
single issue—the maintenance of the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court. On the other hand, the party leaders 
have committed themselves to various promises which are 
likely to give them sufficient occupation for the life of this 
Parliament. They undertook not to tax the receipts of the 
amusement interests, as had been proposed by the late 
Government—to its peril from the cinema interests. Mr. 
Theodore described this as “a paltry and inglorious 
attempt to extract money from the children’s entertain- 
ment.” Promises which involve heavy demands on the 
Treasury were unemployment insurance, financial assist- 
ance to any State to meet special disabilities due to Federa- 
tion, and a steamship service for Tasmania. The only 
economies forecast were to be made by the non-appointment 
of Royal Commissions and the limitation or abolition of 
the Commission for Development and Migration. “ The 
fullest possible protection,” was to be afforded “to all 
industries, primary and secondary,” and the tariff was to 
become more of a protective and less of a revenue producing 
instrument. 

The new Ministry assumed office on October 23, having 
been elected by the Parliamentary party, several of whom 
were new members. The election was influenced by two 
rival trade union groups: the Australian Workers’ Union 
and the Australian Council of Trade Unions. Mr. J. H. 
Scullin became Prime Minister and allotted the port- 
folios, retaining for himself the new Ministry of Industry. 
He is without ministerial experience, but is everywhere 
regarded with respect. The Treasurer, Mr. Theodore, 
is of course the most experienced member of the Govern- 
ment and probably the ablest also. He is looked upon as 
the driving force, and has not been averse from making 
pronouncements of policy on his own account. The other 
members call for no special mention; they are for the 
most part old Parliamentarians who have reaped the reward 
of long service. The only Minister new to Federal politics 
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is the Postmaster-General, Mr. J. A. Lyons, formerly 
Premier of Tasmania. 

The Government almost immediately put into effect 
one of the newer planks of its platform by suspending the 
operation offcompulsory military training, thus reversing 
the policy of 1910. In its place it is establishing a volun- 
tary system. It also suspended assistance to immigration 
except for the dependants of immigrants already here. 

On November 20 the new Parliament assembled. The 
Government lost no time, and within six weeks of the 
elections it brought down its budget and a comprehensive 
list of tariff increases, claimed to be the most important 
tariff revisions since 1921. ‘This, it may be noted, is in 
flat contradiction to the recommendations of the expert 
committee on the tariff, whose report was summarised 
in the last number of Tue Rounp Tasie.* ‘The income 
tax was increased by a supertax on individual incomes 
exceeding {2,000, and the additional income tax is in 
place of the discarded tax on amusements. Mr. Theodore 
found it necessary to budget for a greater expenditure and 
to estimate lower revenues from existing taxes. Customs 
and excise duties had been increased by Dr. Page to yield 
£2,750,000 more revenue, and this amount was further 
increased to about {£4,000,000. No provision was made 
to liquidate the deficiency of {4,987,718 accumulated 
during the past two years. Dr. Page had budgeted to 
reduce this by £360,000 from revenue, and to use also 
a sum of £1,200,000, the profits from expropriated enemy 
properties. Mr. Theodore has left this fund unallocated, 
possibly in case his own estimates of revenue prove to 
have been too optimistic. 

The new Government’s problems fall into three main 
groups: the budget (quickly disposed of), the maintenance 
of employment, and industrial arbitration. ‘The Governor- 
General’s speech described present and impending further 
depression as seasonal, and the Government reckons on 

* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 77, December 1929, pp. 161-169. 
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the return of past prosperity to the export industries. 
It also regards its increased tariff as a permanent contri- 
bution to employment, and to its “ fiscal faith ” is added 
a belief in the efficacy of credit control. Some members 
of the party began .t once to demand an expansion of the 
note issue, which is independently controlled by the 
Commonwealth Bank. The Government resisted these 
demands, and it has in Mr. Theodore a Treasurer who at 
least understands the far-reaching economic consequences 
which would follow inflation. The Parliament, however, 
has given him power to control the gold reserves of the 
Commonwealth. The Commonwealth Bank during the 
later months of 1929 exported gold to the value of 
£6,000,000, and all export is now to be controlled by 
the Government. It is interesting to note that the 
Government is pledged to “ assist in the development of 
existing gold mines.” By the restriction of export and 
the continuance of present production the note issue may 
be increased without reducing reserves. It was the prohi- 
bition of the normal export of gold produced that made 
possible the inflation of prices during the war. 

The temptation to use the note issue for stimulating 
industry and employment will be all the greater because of 
the party’s pledge to raise loan moneys in Australia. The 
practice of providing work for the unemployed on what are 
always optimistically described as development works 
has been effective in recent years only because of heavy 
borrowings from abroad. ‘This practice has done much 
more to maintain wage standards than any legislation or arbi- 
tration courts, and the unemployment now prevailing is due 
in part to a fall in the loan moneys received from overseas. 

The revision of industrial arbitration is postponed 
until 1930, and further conferences. are to be called. In 
his policy speech Mr. Scullin gave a summary of the party’s 
intentions as follows :— 


The Arbitration Act to be revised to provide for a system of 
sound, business-like arbitration, free from the entangling legalisms 
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of the law court—a system framed on the lines of the Industrial 
Peace Act to be handled by men of industrial experience, to ensure 
equitable, expeditious, and less costly methods of dealing with 
industrial matters. 


This declaration is to be read in conjunction with the 
policy of “ unlimited powers for the Commonwealth Par- 
liament,” but the Government will need to frame its 
proposals under the powers that now exist. The Federal 
Labour party would willingly take over the whole field of 
industrial regulation, as indeed Mr. Bruce would have 
done, but it is not likely that the Labour party as a whole 
or the trade unions will agree to give up the State tribunals, 
or to withdraw from State Parliaments the power to legislate 
on these matters. 

So far as the mind of the people can be judged on 
referenda results and the recent election, they desire the 
retention of both Federal and State activities, however 
confusing the result may be. Mr. Scullin’s aspirations 
for a system “free from entangling legalisms” seems 
destined to disappointment. 

It is clear also that the supporters of the Government 
conceive of arbitration not merely as a means of settling 
disputes but as an instrument for gradually improving the 
lot of the workers. The support given by the party to the 
timber workers in their strike against an adverse award of 
the Federal Court was defended by Mr. Theodore in his 
pre-election speech. He then said “ the decisions of the 
Federal Courts are not sacrosanct if they violate the prin- 
ciples of eternal justice.” The Government is faced with 
the problem of reconciling its interpretation of these prin- 
ciples with the economic situation, which has grown worse 
since the former Government was defeated. 

In some respects the new Government must inevitably 
repeat the history of its predecessor. That Government 
was returned with a mandate to use the law against social 
forces too strong for legal discipline. It proved to be 
impossible to enforce an award of the Arbitration Court 
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which a great number of the people, however wrongly, 
believed to be inequitable. The late Government had 
virtually to abandon its mandate and to choose another 
policy. The new Government was returned with instruc- 
tions to take legal action against economic forces. It 
has made itself an uneasy bed of promises, and struggle 
as it may the stars are against it. Wool has dropped over 
30 per cent. in value, involving a reduction of about 
£20,000,000 in Australian income from that source 
alone ; the wheat harvest is poor, and the overseas market 
for loans has been temporarily closed. It may also have 
to abandon its mandate and choose another policy. 

The Senate, where the Government has only seven 
supporters out of 36 members, can at any time force a 
double dissolution, but it will not willingly be rushed 
into an election until the Government has lost some of 
its popularity. This may not take long. The manu- 
facturing interests, some of which were not unfriendly 
to Labour, have gained all they can hope for from it in the 
increased tariff, and although this tariff and other expe- 
dients to postpone the problem of unemployment may help 
the Government for a while, they will bring their own 
reactions. Meanwhile the Opposition in the Senate has 
declared its acceptance of the popular verdict and will 
await the course of events. 

On the whole, the change of Government may well be 
of considerable advantage to Australia. The Nationalist 
Government did not convince, and perhaps could not 
have convinced the people that the economic problems of 
Australia were matters for their own solution. It failed 
to convince employers that something more constructive 
was wanted from them than mere opposition to Govern- 
ment regulation. A Labour Government may stimulate 
more enterprise on their part, and it may succeed as no 
other Government could in making the trade unionists 
think. It may be that only bitter experience will induce 
them to abandon the semi-theological disputations which 
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at present befog the conduct of industrial affairs. In 
any case the responsibility of government will do the 
Labour party good. It will probably force it to break with 
the irrational extremists, in which event it may have to 
suffer a similar experience to that of the Bruce Govern- 
ment in its safe industrial seats. A party breach is not 
impossible, and there will be exquisite irony in the spec- 
tacle of Mr. Theodore having to fight for his seat against 
the fury of the faithful. The fate of his old Labour 
Government in Queensland last year shows that such a 
contingency is not improbable. 

The following figures place on record the changes in the 
representation of Federal parties in the House of Repre- 
sentatives since the war :— 


1919 1922 1925 1928 1929 
Labour... 26 29 31 6 


23 
Nationalist 39) 32. 38 29 
Country .. 10 f49 i a pst 13,f 
Others .. — — I 2 


II. Tue Royat Commission ON THE CONSTITUTION 


N August 1927, the Bruce Government appointed a 

Royal Commission “ to inquire into and report upon the 
powers of the Commonwealth under the Constitution and 
the working of the Constitution since Federation; to 
recommend constitutional changes considered to be desir- 
able,” and in particular to report from a constitutional 
point of view upon ten specific subjects. For some time 
prior to the appointment, suggestions had been made that 
the experience of a quarter of a century of the working of 
the Commonwealth Constitution had disclosed defects 
which might be remedied by general constitutional amend- 
ments. The obvious method to be followed was that of a 
constitutional convention of a type similar to those which 
originally produced the Commonwealth Constitution. But 
the Federal Parliament possesses no power to legislate for 
such a convention, and the Bruce Government took the 
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view that a competent and thorough inquiry by a capable 
investigating body was an indispensable preliminary to any 
serious constitutional amendments. 

The Commission consisted of seven members, three of 
whom were members of the legal profession, including 
the chairman, Professor J. B. Peden, Dean of the Faculty 
of Law in the University of Sydney. The Government 
intended to make the Commission representative of the 
three political parties in the Federal House, but the Federal 
Parliamentary Labour party refused permission to Mr. 
Scullin (the present Prime Minister) to accept a seat on 
the Commission. The work of the Commission lasted for 
over two years, during which evidence was taken in each 
State from representative bodies, individual witnesses and 
Commonwealth and State departments, and the Report 
was presented in September 1929. The Report is separable 
into two distinct parts. The greater part, about four- 
fifths of the whole, in which all the members concur (in 
itself no small achievement) is concerned with a lucid 
exposition of the working of the Constitution since Igol. 
The other fifth consists of recommendations upon which 
the Commission was divided into a majority and a minority, 
not, however, always containing the same members. 
Apart altogether from the recommendations, the bulk of 
the Report is an admirable manual for constitutional 
students and political scientists, and an invaluable hand- 
book for members of any convention called to consider 
amendments to the Commonwealth Constitution. 

According to the Report, one of the noticeable features 
of Australian constitutional history since 1901 has been 
the intrusion by the Commonwealth into fields which 
commonly or popularly were supposed to be the exclusive 
province of the States. This may have been due partly 
to the natural desire of a new authority to try out to their 
limits its express constitutional powers, partly to the 
national emergency of a war which allowed the authority 
responsible for defence to exercise almost unlimited powers, 
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and partly to the dominant financial position which the 
Constitution allows to the Commonwealth. The two 
main methods by which this intrusion has been carried out 
are the exercise of legislative power, and judicial inter- 
pretation of the provisions of the Constitution. The 
power of taxation, for example, has, owing to the exigencies 
of war-time and post-war finance, been used to invade 
fields of taxation such as the income tax and estate duties 
which were tacitly, though not legally, acknowledged to 
be reserved for the States. Again, the power of appro- 
priation “for the purposes of the Commonwealth” has 
been treated by the Commonwealth Parliament as an 
absolute power of appropriation for general purposes, 
although it is apparently doubtful whether it should not 
legally be restricted to the subjects assigned to the Federal 
legislative power. ‘The power to impose excise taxation, 
which is exclusive to the Federal Parliament, has been 
interpreted in such a way as to make it doubtful whether 
the States have any powers of indirect taxation other than 
stamp duties. The industrial powers of the Federal 
Parliament which cover merely industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of any one State have been the subject 
of a series of judicial interpretations which have gradually | 
removed restrictions placed upon the powers in the earlier | 
years of the century. The term “ industrial” has been | 
given a wide connotation; practically any industrial dis- | 
pute may now be brought within the purview of the Com- 
monwealth Arbitration Court; the doctrine of mutual | 
non-interference accepted in earlier decisions has been | 
discarded so that an award of the Court may apply to State 
employees ; and an award of the Court overrides the law 
of a State inconsistent with the award. The result has | 
been confusion and overlapping of Commonwealth and 
State awards, and whether a dispute exists, or whether it 
extends beyond any one State usually depends on the | 
choice of the party which first decides to appeal to the | 
Court. | 
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It was also alleged in evidence by several competent 
witnesses that some Federal legislation, admittedly within 
the competence of the Commonwealth Parliament, had 
operated to the disadvantage of some States and to the 
advantage of others. The most conspicuous instances 
given were that the protective tariff bears hardly on those 
States which rely mainly on primary production, that the 
coastal clauses of the Navigation Act hamper Tasmanian 
trade, and that, to a less degree, uniform arbitration awards 
favour the more prosperous States. These views have 
long been held in the less populous States where they have 
furnished at once an argument against unification and for 
Federal financial assistance, and they find vigorous expres- 
sion in an addendum to the majority report by the only 
member of the Commission whose political experience had 
been gained in one of these States. 

The Commission found that State and Federal authorities 
had in some instances managed to deal with matters of 
common interest by mutual agreement, especially in the 
field of public health. Moreover, an official body has 
grown up, characteristic of British institutions, in the 
shape of the annual conference of State Premiers. These 
gatherings, which have usually been attended by a Common- 
wealth Minister, have afforded an opportunity for dis- 
cussing matters of common interest leading at times to 
legislation. The most conspicuously successful instance 
of this was the financial agreement of 1927, but on indus- 
trial relations, the other topic which has engaged most 
attention, no conclusion has been reached. At Federation 
it was expected that the Senate would act as the State 
House and also as a chamber of revision, but this expecta- 
tion has been disappointed. Neither function has been 
satisfactorily performed, owing to party cleavage consequent 
upon the predominance of industrial issues, and to the 
rigidity of party organisation. Moreover, since 1901 new 
problems have emerged which in the nature of things could 
not have been foreseen, for example, the questions which 
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authority, State or Federal, should control aviation, wireless 
and broadcasting and the licensing of cinematograph films. 
Finally, a number of technical legal problems have arisen 
in connection with the judicial power of the Common- 
wealth, which has been exercised and interpreted in such 
a way that “Federal jurisdiction” is said to form “a 
grave impediment to the practical administration of justice.” 

The majority of the Commission, four members including 
the chairman, favour the retention of the present federal 
form of government, while the other three members 
recommend an alternative which will give full powers to 
the Commonwealth Parliament by allowing it to amend the 
Constitution practically as it pleases. This difference of 
opinion reflects a cleavage throughout Australia, probably 
in much the same proportion, and it is instructive to 
examine the reasons which each group gives for its recom- 
mendation. The majority is impressed with the marked 
diversity of interest and difference in outlook of the resi- 
dents in various parts of Australia, whether they are 
scattered in the country or concentrated in the capital 
cities. ‘This points to the desirability not only of a central 
authority, such as the Commonwealth, to deal with national 
questions, but also of strong self-governing States appealing 
to local patriotism, knowledge and public spirit. Admitting 
that the division of powers in a Federation must lead to 
some inconvenience, they consider that the remedy is not 
the concentration of all legislative and executive power in 
one central authority, but the readjustment of powers in 
the light of experience, and further co-operation between 
Commonwealth and States. The minority pin their 
faith to “the association of power and responsibility ” 
which is “fundamental in the British cabinet system ” 
and is, indeed, “ the life principle of civilisation.” Judged 
by this criterion, the “ federal” principle with its division 
of powers is invalid, except as a stepping stone from 
disharmony to unity. An added advantage of such a 
change would be that industry and commerce in all its 
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branches and ramifications would then be treated uniformly 
throughout Australia in a way at present impossible. 

Consistently with their view that readjustments within 
the federal system are from time to time both desirable 
and necessary, the majority make many specific recom- 
mendations. To meet political difficulties which have 
arisen in the past 28 years they advise that the life of 
Parliament should be at least four instead of three years ; 
that for a period of ten years the Senate should be elected 
under a system of proportional representation ; and that 
the Inter-State Commission should be reconstituted as a 
permanent body “which should continuously watch the 
effect of Federal laws and administrative machinery on the 
various States, and should be in a position to advise, 
whenever applications for grants are made to the Common- 
wealth.” An alternative method of creating new from 
existing States is recommended whereby, if the inhabitants 
of an area wish to form a new State, it may be done by the 
Commonwealth Parliament without the consent of the 
State Parliament and even, in certain circumstances, 
against the wishes of the majority of the citizens of the 
existing State. 

The difficulties and anomalies arising in the adminis- 
tration of justice are to be rectified by constitutional 
amendments which will not, however, curtail the authority 
of the High Court. Power is to be given to the Common- 
wealth to establish tribunals for a limited period to which 
Judges may be appointed for a term instead of for life. 
Life tenure is to be retained for Justices of the High Court, 
but the retiring age for the future is to be fixed at 72 years. 
The High Court will remain the final interpreter of the 
Constitution, and, except on the rare occasions when the 
High Court itself grants leave, no appeal on constitutional 
questions to the Privy Council will be permitted ; on other 
than constitutional questions the right of appeal to the 
Privy Council is unaffected. Finally, it is proposed that 
the High Court should be allowed to give advisory opinions 
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on the validity of State or Federal legislation without 
waiting for litigation to be instituted between parties. 

In regard to taxation the majority is satisfied with the 
existing division of powers between States and Common- 
wealth, approves the financial agreement of 1927 as a 
settlement of the outstanding problems of the financial 
relations between the two authorities, but recommends 
a modification of the Commonwealth power of excise 
taxation. The States, they consider, should have the 
right to impose any indirect taxation which does not 
interfere with customs policy, and to this end they 
recommend that excise should only apply to those 
goods which are for the time being the subject of 
customs duties, thereby reviving a suggestion in the 1891 
draft of the Constitution. 

The most outstanding recommendation as to powers is 
that, far from industrial powers being transferred from the 
States, the power of the Commonwealth Parliament over 
conciliation and arbitration should be abolished, on the 
ground that arbitration should be exercised by one authority 
alone and that should be the States, which alone possess 
power to legislate on industrial matters. The majority 
also recommend that the Commonwealth should exercise 
power over aviation, wireless transmission and _broad- 
casting, cinematograph films and their censorship, pro- 
bate and letters of administration, drugs and standard of 
foods and the registration of doctors, dentists, pharmacists 
and nurses. 

The minority propose that the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment should have power to amend the whole of the Con- 
stitution without a referendum except in some “ funda- 
mentals ” which they suggest, such as adult franchise, 
religious freedom, trial by jury, and freedom from con- 
scription. Failing the acceptance of this solution they 
recommend that, in addition to the powers above listed 
by the majority, the Commonwealth Parliament should 
deal with health, industrial matters, trade and commerce, 
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railways, aborigines, fauna and flora, fisheries and forestry, 
all of which are definitely rejected by the majority. 

Three other specific recommendations may be noted. 
A minority of three are willing to give the Commonwealth 
power over company law, and another similar minority 
recommend an amendment to provide expressly that 
Commonwealth powers should not extend to the terms 
and conditions of State employment, as such power is 
incompatible with responsible government enjoyed by the 
States. Finally, one commissioner, in the course of a 
long excursus into political theory, makes the suggestion 
that the Senate would be in a better position to exercise 
the functions of a second chamber if it were elected to 
represent groups of interests somewhat in the fashion of 
the German Economic Council. 

It was unfortunate that the Commission’s work should 
have been completed and the Report issued just at the 
height of the excitement over the Federal elections. Since 
the majority’s views on industrial matters harmonised with 
those of Mr. Bruce’s policy speech, the heat of political 
controversy generated an ‘unjustifiable suspicion that 
there was a certain timeliness in the appearance of the 
Report. In this atmosphere of course there was little 
opportunity for any serious public discussion of the 
Report, which indeed is a document for the study rather 
than for the hustings. The press, with some exceptions, 
has not been slow to acknowledge the lasting value of the 
Commission’s work, and when the tide of political feeling 
upon the arbitration issue has receded, this view is likely 
to become general. 


Australia, 
December 24, 1929. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. Native Poticy anp Some ATTENDANT DiFFICULTIES 


INCE General Hertzog outlined his native policy at the 

close of 1925, White South Africa has discussed its 
Native problem, and Black South Africa its complementary 
European problem, more carefully and anxiously than ever 
before. However much the four Bills which embody the 
Government’s Native policy may have changed in detail, and 
some of them have changed considerably, their general form 
and tenour have been clear and consistent enough.* First 
and foremost—at least in far-off 1926 it was foremost—is 
the measure to make possible the policy of territorial 
segregation, implicit in the report of the Native Affairs 
Commission of 1903-5 and explicit in the Natives Land 
Act of 1913, of affording the natives areas in which they 
may acquire land additional to the exiguous eight per cent. 
of the surface of the Union which they own at present. 
Secondly, the Native Councils Bill is to carry on the work 
begun by Rhodes’ Glen Grey Act of 1894, and furthered 
by Smuts’ Act of 1920, of giving the Bantu a fuller and 
more effective means of expressing their opinions and 
desires. Thirdly, the Coloured Persons Rights Bill is to 
draw a clear distinction between the mixed breeds and the 
natives, and, greatly daring, to give the former some sort 
of parliamentary representation in the ex-republics. Lastly, 
the Natives Representation Bill is to sweep away the long- 
cherished equal Cape franchise, and in its place to give the 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 75, June 1929, pp. 647 et seq. 
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Bantu throughout the Union a shadowy and deferred 
representation, partly in the House of Assembly, but for 
the most part in the comparatively ineffective Senate. 

So far none of this “ Big Four” has been carried. The 
Ministry has had greater success with other measures 
which have all tended in the same direction of differentiating 
between White and Black, notably with the so-called Colour 
Bar Bill which legalised a hitherto doubtful practice of 
debarring all except Europeans, Cape Coloured and Cape 
Malays from skilled employment. But the main Bills in 
the programme are still merely Bills. 

Latterly the Native Councils Bill has fallen into the 
background, and the Land Bill is following it, now that 
men of all shades of opinion and pigmentation are realising 
that the wide and solid areas sufficient to enable the Bantu 
to develop “ along their own lines ” are apparently not to 
be had, and that such “ released areas ” as are proposed are 
not to be given to the Bantu, but merely to be opened to 
them for purchase in competition with the economically 
more powerful Europeans. The real battle now is over 
the two franchise Bills: in other words, the attempt to 
take away the colour-blind Cape franchise of 1853 and to 
give as little as possible in exchange for it. 

The situation is graver than it has ever yet been. A 
general election was fought in June 1929. The Govern- 
ment put its Native policy, and in particular its franchise 
Bills, in the forefront, and secured, for the first time, a clear 
majority for the National party over all other parties in 
the House of Assembly. The Nationalist pact with a 
section of Labour still exists, but Labour divided against 
itself is now a fifth wheel in the ministerial trek-wagon. 
The Senate was subsequently dissolved, and since, under 
recent legislation, the eight members nominated for ten 
years now have to vacate their seats with the thirty-two 
elected provincial members, the Nationalists have been able 
to secure a majority in that House also. This double 
majority thus brings them within at least striking distance 
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of the two-thirds majority of both Houses sitting together 
which is required by the South Africa Act for the destruction 
of the Cape franchise. 

We know by this time, if indeed there was ever any doubt, 
that the loss of a privilege as old as 1853 will be bitterly 
resented by the Bantu. To make matters worse, the 
ministerialist policy during the recent election has, as a 
writer in these pages truly remarked,* “ broadcast among 
the native peoples the impression that the white man lives 
in fear of them as a menace to his existence, and that his 
only remedy is a policy of repression.” Fear certainly plays 
its part in the policy. It makes no difference to the general 
effect of that policy that a minority of white South Africans 
believe that fear to be groundless ; it makes no difference 
that some of the Nationalist Ministers are kindly, well- 
meaning men. The general effect of their Native policy is 
repressive, and the natives know it. 

If any proof of that were needed, it is to be found in 
the Governor-General’s speech at the opening of the new 
session in January of this year. ‘Three of the “ Big Four ” 
have been practically shelved, but the Natives Franchise 
Bill is to be pushed forward, and a brand new amendment 
to the Riotous Assemblies Act is to be urged which puts 
immense powers into the hands of the executive for the 
repression of free speech, public meeting, movement and 
publication, and of deportation of all non-South African- 
born offenders. 

The franchise is to be dealt with once more by a joint 
session of both Houses, for, it will be remembered, the 
effort to carry it in this way early in 1929 failed; but it 
is to go first to a Select Committee of both Houses, an 
unprecedented step, and at least a measure of recognition 
of the soundness of General Smuts’ plea that the whole 
Native question should be discussed by a miniature 
National Convention. This concession may have good 
results ; but it cannot really ease the anxiety of the Bantu 

* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 76, September 1929, p. 873. 
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and their minority of European sympathisers, for both 
believe the South African party, the official Opposition, 
to be a broken reed. That party as a party never fought 
the ministerial policy during the joint session of 1929 on 
principle ; it was beaten before it took the field in the 
general election because it merely played for time and had 
no principle to oppose to the candid policy of its opponents. 
Certain repressive proposals on the score of farm labour 
and the exclusion of natives from urban areas have either 
been made by South African party men or have had the 
support of many of them; certain passages in General 
Smuts’ speeches during the election and more recently 
in his Oxford addresses, suggest that he and the rank and 
file of his followers do not stand so very far apart from the 
Nationalists in the matter of the franchise. The Select 
Committee may represent a treaty between the two 
European parties to deprive the Bantu of all real substance 
of political influence. This may be an unduly gloomy 
prognostication ; but there is no guarantee that it is not, 
and many of the signs are anything but comforting. 

More serious still is the fact that the franchise and the 
deportation Bills will have to be discussed in an atmosphere 
which is much more electric than it was this time last year. 
A mere recital of some of the events in the industrial world 
during the past six months will show that this is so. 
Masses of the Bantu are being drawn into industry as 
distinct from the mines and agriculture, and not even the 
most extreme segregationist suggests that they should not 
be so drawn. Yet large sections of European opinion, 
British and Afrikander, are surprised and alarmed that they 
are beginning to organise on trade union lines and that a 
few are listening to the talk of Communism which is dealt 
out to them in doses of varying strength by a few enthusiasts 
of diverse colour. There are, it is true, hopeful signs that 
the sane European trade unionists, even on the exclusive 
Rand, are beginning to agree with their more liberal Cape 
colleagues that the best way of safeguarding white trade 
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unionism and the white standard of living is to organise 
the coloured and native folk on the same lines and raise 
them as nearly as possible to the same standard. But 
public opinion as a whole, and apparently ministerial opinion 
too, are suspicious, fearful and hostile to Bantu trade union 
organisation, to say nothing of its possibly more extreme 
developments. 

The most notable of these Bantu organisations is the 
Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union, commonly 
called the I.C.U. It is a large and somewhat vague body, 
but it is affiliated to the Amsterdam Second Internationale, 
and, though it has recently split, its two sections include a 
great number of Bantu workmen. The more moderate and 
stable section has secured the services of Mr. Ballinger, a 
British trade unionist, who has done much to keep it on 
sound trade union lines. The other section is not so 
sensibly led, but there can be no doubt that European 
popular opinion grossly exaggerates the influence of 
“Moscow ” in its ranks and among the Bantu generally, 
though it cannot be denied that supporters of the Third 
Internationale have been fishing in troubled waters. There 
are plenty of such waters in South Africa, but the original 
troubling is hardly the work of Moscow. However, as in 
Great Britain a hundred years ago, the hunt is up for 
agitators ; moderates are classed indiscriminately with the 
less moderate ; and the unofficial forces of law and order 
have latterly shown a regrettable tendency to have recourse 
to violence. 

South Africans have hitherto justly maintained that, 
with all their possible shortcomings in their dealings with 
the men of other races who so greatly outnumber them, 
they have never sunk to the level of some of the southern 
States of the American union. Further, they have held 
and, as a rule, have acted on the principle that the black 
man is to be treated decently enough so long as he knows 
his place and keeps it. But most of them hold that that 
place is most emphatically not the political or trade union 
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platform, and certain of them have recently let this con- 
viction lead them to within measurable distance of the 
court of Judge Lynch. 

The Bantu works industrially under many disabilities. 
For the most part he is subject to the criminal sanctions 
of laws which indeed protect him up to a point, but which 
make refusal to work, in other words a strike, a matter for 
the police courts. If white mobs are to take a hand, as 
they have been doing, the situation will become infinitely 
more dangerous than it has hitherto been for all concerned. 

During the past eight years or so, we can point to isolated 
instances of unofficial European violence, for instance, at 
Port Elizabeth and at Waaihoek near Bloemfontein. These 
incidents have latterly become more frequent. In May 
1929, a small and orderly Native and Coloured public 
meeting near Robertson (Western Cape) was attacked by 
irresponsible whites in spite of the efforts of a European 
vigilance committee and the police. Robertson complained 
of an anxious night, but the trouble died down. There 
was similar trouble at Potchefstroom (Southern Transvaal) 
in December; in January there has been another such 
uproar at Carnarvon (Central Cape Province). 

Far and away the most serious trouble broke out in 
Durban (Natal) in June 1929. Durban employs masses of 
Zulus, many of them still subject to strong tribal influences, 
but many also affected by the trade union doctrines of the 
I.C.U. These men complain that they are taxed more 
heavily than they used to be; that they have to face a 
rising post-war cost of living on little more than pre-war 
rates of pay ; that they are subject to multiple pass regula- 
tions. They complain also of the officiousness of native 
policemen, and of lack of sympathy of the European officials 
in whose charge they themselves are. One fifth of them 
find quarters in the municipal native location ; the remain- 
der are rack-rented in the slums of the city. Doubtless they, 
like most other people, exaggerate their grievances, but that 
they have serious grievances cannot be denied. Of late 
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they have chosen to boycott the halls in which the munici- 
pality issues native beer, as a protest against the hopeless 
situation in which they find themselves. ‘Trouble at one 
of the municipal eating-houses in the middle of June led 
to the intervention of a large European mob and to some- 
thing like a pitched battle at night in the streets of Durban. 
The I.C.U. hall was wrecked ; there were deaths and many 
casualties on both sides; some hundred natives were 
arrested as soon as the police had regained control of the 
situation. Swarms of Zulus fled back to their kraals in 
fear; there was much talk in European circles of Bolshevism ; 
there were Natal, Transvaal and Free State demands for 
firm measures; there was, finally, the cold douche of a 
judicial inquiry. 

South Africa has reason to be proud of her Bench. Mr. 
Justice de Waal upheld the traditions of his august 
fraternity. Early in August he reported that the most 
urgent requirements of Durban were an adequate native 
location and an advisory board to guide the City Council 
in its dealings with natives; while, as for the riots, he 
praised the police for their conduct, commended the 
arrested natives to the clemency of the Governor-General, 
and laid the blame for the danger and damage to life and 
property on the multitudinous shoulders of the white mob. 

So calm descended once more, broken only by the minor 
disturbances already mentioned, a local strike or two, 
General Smuts’ Oxford lectures on the application, with 
appropriate safeguards, of South African principles to East 
Africa, and a growing demand from mine-owners and 
farmers for additional supplies of labour. Now that our 
recent agreement with Portuguese East Africa has reduced 
the number of Shangaans who may be drawn from 
Mozambique to the Rand mines, mine-owners and Ministry 
together are seriously considering removing the barrier to 
the recruiting of tropical natives from north of 22° south 
latitude. As for the Transvaal farmers, Mr. Tielman 
Roos, on the eve of ascending the Bench of the Appellate 
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Division, promised some of them new sources of man- 
power, and now his successor in the Ministry of Justice, 
Mr. Oswald Pirow, another Transvaal lawyer, has, accord- 
ing to the press reports, arranged for an experiment on 
a Bethal farm (Eastern Transvaal) in the shape of thirty 
native convicts. 

Mr. Pirow has, however, been more in the public eye by 
reason of his amendment to the Riotous Assemblies Act 
and the successful semi-military campaign he has waged 
in Durban. The Bill may be summarised as follows :— 

The Minister may prohibit any public gathering or any particular 
person from attending such a gathering when, in his opinion, there 
is reason to fear that serious hostility would be engendered between 
the European inhabitants of the Union and any other class or section 
of the inhabitants. He may prohibit the publication of docu- 
mentary information under certain circumstances and prohibit any 
person who is stirring up agitation in a particular area from visiting 
such area. He may also deport from the Union any person born 


outside the Union who has committed offences against the provisions 
of the measure. 


The Bill is avowedly aimed at suppressing native agita- 
tion ; but it can be used against anybody. Already there 
are heart-searchings and angry expostulations from Euro- 
pean Labour. Nor, in face of this revival of the old 
Transvaal at its most illiberal, will expostulations be 
confined to Labour. 

Hard on the heels of this threat to liberty, the new 
Minister of Justice arrived in Durban by aeroplane to lead 
a force of 400 Transvaal police to overawe the natives 
living in the dock area. Some of them had proved restive 
since the June riots; they had in many cases declined to 
pay their poll tax, doubtless hoping that, owing to a defect 
in the Act, it would become irrecoverable if they could hold 
out to the end of the current financial year ; some of them 
had rescued defaulters from the hands of the local police. 
Mr. Pirow’s force encircled the location on a November 
morning at 3 a.m. All went according to plan; two or 
three tear bombs were expended with excellent effect ; the 
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natives were duly impressed with the majesty of the law ; 
the poll tax was collected ; and in due time the special 
police were withdrawn. A little later, Mr. Pirow announced 
that he had indubitable proof that Moscow was behind the 
various Bantu politico-economic organisations—a cry which 
was echoed in sections of the Natal and of the Rothermere 
presses and, more surprisingly, by certain members of the 
House of Lords—and, on the word of the police, declared 
that he had averted bloodshed which would otherwise have 
been certain—within the next twelve or eighteen months. 
He concluded by urging that it was now more necessary 
than ever to hurry through his amendment to the Riotous 
Assemblies Act. The Premier, for his part, sent the 
standing Native Affairs Commission down to Durban to 
investigate. 


II. An Economic Key to Native Discontents ? 


HE three members of the standing. Native Affairs 

Commission have now, according to press reports, 
concluded their investigations into the causes of native 
unrest in Durban. If and when their report is published it 
is reasonably certain that one aspect on which they will be 
unanimous, although perhaps with differences of emphasis, 
will be the unsatisfactory economic conditions ; and they 
will probably add that conditions in the Natal coastal area 
are not unique in that respect. Attention to the economic 
grievances of the Durban native has already in fact been 
called by the report of Mr. Justice de Waal on the June 
riots, and the more recent manifesto issued by investigating 
delegates of the Johannesburg Joint Council of Europeans 
and Natives. While the official Durban inquiry has been 
in progress one or two minor strikes and clashes between 
Europeans and native meetings have occurred elsewhere, 
and, as we write, a lightning strike has been threatened by 
the native railway and harbour workers at East London 
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(some of whom have the benefits of forty years of con- 
tinuous service to lose), failing an independent statutory 
inquiry into their demand for a daily wage of 6s. 6d. While 
it is true that these incidents have been led or inspired by 
professional, and in some cases irresponsible, leaders, the 
nature of the response of the natives suggests that deep- 
seated grievances have provided the real impetus. 

There is consequently everything to be said for a com- 
prehensive investigation at the present juncture, and before 
any drastic legislative step is taken, into the economic 
condition of the native population in the reserves, in other 
rural areas, and in the towns. The Government’s four 
native Bills have at least demonstrated by the rapid change 
in their content how ignorant even the Government’s 
expert advisers are, not to mention members of Parlia- 
ment and the electorate, both of the state of native opinion 
and, still more important, of the facts of native life. The 
Economic and Wage Commission of 1925 was handicapped 
in its investigation by the absence of returns concerning 
the native population from the generally excellent statistical 
service maintained by the Union Government. 


In our opinion (they reported) the Government should undertake 
a complete survey of the economic position of the native people. 
On such important questions as, for example, the economic value of 
the native from the purchasing and expenditure standpoint and the 
relative spending capacity of Europeans and non-Europeans, the 
Native Affairs Commission were unable to furnish us with any 
estimate owing to the absence of reliable data. 


Confining our attention to the history of the Native 
Land (Amendment) Bill, which is concerned most directly 
with economic conditions, we find ample evidence of the 
slenderness of the foundation of fact on which the proposals 
. have been based. In that Bill, areas are scheduled for 
“release ” for native acquisition in pursuance of the ideal 
of partial segregation. The schedule is apparently based 
on the areas demarcated by the Beaumont Commission of 
1913-1916 as whittled down by local committees as long 
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ago as 1917. By whom, and to what extent, are these areas 
occupied to-day? What additional native population 
could they absorb? At what price, if at all, are European 
owners prepared to sell? Only the vaguest answers have 
been forthcoming on these essential points, and it is not 
possible to estimate what effect the release of these areas 
might have on the supply of land for native occupation. As 
regards the proposals in the Bill intended to eliminate 
squatting and to create a class of registered “ labour 
tenants,” in addition to contract servants, it is not known 
even vaguely how many families would be affected. The 
latest drafts of the Bill, now that for more than two years 
the proceedings of select committees have cast their 
fitful light on the proposals, still represent a leap into 
almost complete darkness. No one who has followed its 
progress through committee can have any great confidence 
that the passage and enforcement of this Bill would bring 
either relief to the farming natives or satisfaction to the 
European population. The enormous difficulties in the 
way of securing the adoption by Parliament of any measures 
designed to improve relations between Europeans and 
natives have unfortunately tended to concentrate attention 
on what will appeal to the electorate rather than on what is 
most appropriate to the situation. Disillusionment must 
follow quickly unless steps are taken first to ascertain the 
economic position, and then to frame proposals, before 
proceeding to inquire how much of the scheme must be 
sacrificed on grounds of political necessity. 

Wherever one turns in the study of native conditions in 
South Africa the same need for a comprehensive survey by 
a fact-finding commission is revealed. The voluminous 
evidence taken by the Select Committee on the Native 
Bills during the last three years, enlightening as it is, 
raises far more questions than it solves. ‘The land question 
can be considered only in relation to considerations of size 
and nature of population and methods of farming. What 
in fact is known on these matters? There exists no 
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reasonably up-to-date account of the tribal natives, the 
distribution of population, the movements of workers, the 
systems of land tenure and methods of farming usual in 
each district. Farming efficiency cannot be discussed 
without a knowledge of the extent to which traditional 
communal relationships have been superseded in the differ- 
ent districts by the beginnings of ‘ndividual enterprise. 
For such studies on a national scale one must go back to the 
Native Affairs Commission of 1903-1905, or even to the 
1883 Cape Native Customs Commission, knowing full well, 
however, that the first three decades of the twentieth 
century have brought more rapid changes than any previous 
thirty years. Without that information it is not possible 
to estimate the amount of land of given fertility which 
the native population needs at present in order to secure 
from farming whatever standard of livelihood is considered 
satisfactory. Turning once more to the Native Land 
(Amendment) Bill, the Select Committee’s proceedings 
failed to elicit any figures concerning the availability of the 
7,250,000 morgen * of land scheduled as released—.e., 
which natives may be permitted to purchase on equal 
terms with Europeans. In the Cape Province of course the 
Bill deprives natives of the right at present secured to them 
by decision of the Courts to purchase land wherever it is 
offered to them for sale, restricting that right henceforward 
to a released area of 1,600,000 morgen. Presumably as 
part compensation, there is to be established, under the 
Bill, a Native Land Purchase and Advances Fund of 
problematical amount. The current value of the land, its 
suitability for farming, and the purchasing power of the 
natives are all unknown, and expert witnesses pointed out 
to the Select Committee that the requirement that natives 
shall pay the full cost of fencing land adjoining European 
holdings is not in accordance with general custom. 

Much confusion exists, again for lack of information, 
concerning the causes of the migration of natives to work on 


* One morgen equals 2$ acres. 
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European farms, in the mines, and in urban districts. The 
unanimous testimony of native commissioners, magistrates, 
and private investigators leaves no doubt that farming in the 
reserves yields to the average native a very small livelihood ; 
and the same experts maintain that the reserves are becom- 
ing so over-populated in the economic sense that an increase 
in population reduces the average income per head. It is 
certain that the natives migrate to work in order to buy 
cattle and the products of Western industry which they 
have learned to desire; but in the absence of definite 
information which investigation might still yield from each 
district, it is not possible to disprove the contention that 
it is purely increased wants, and not decreased earnings 
from the reserves, which is compelling the trek for work. 
Reliable information on that point would also enable the 
contention to be tested that no hardship would be inflicted 
upon natives in the reserves by the operation of the clauses 
in the Land Bill intended gradually to eliminate the 
squatting system by forcing into the reserves (or into the 
towns) such native families as are not retained on European 
farms as registered labour tenants or servants, whose 
numbers are to be limited. No general objection will be 
raised to the policy of introducing definiteness into con- 
tracts concerning farm labour, but labour contracts cannot 
be regarded as a universal substitute for the loose relation- 
ship of squatter to owner. In some instances a tenant 
system, with security and compensation for improvements, 
may be desirable ; in others, where the squatting families 
may actually have been on the land before the arrival of the 
European to whom it was granted, nothing short of a free- 
hold grant may be appropriate. Clearly such diversity of 
circumstance cannot be met by the terms of the Native 
Land (Amendment) Bill. A detailed survey is the only 
means of ascertaining the extent of the system and the 
nature of each case. Mention should here be made, more- 
over, of the proposal to apply to the Transvaal the pro- 
visions of the Masters and Servants Acts already in force 
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in other parts of the Union. It is highly desirable that 
before such action is taken an inquiry be held into the 
operation of the penal clauses of those Acts, for in spite of 
their extension being so ardently desired it is by no means 
certain that they do not explain the growing reluctance of 
non-European labourers to renew their contracts as farm 
labourers, and the steady drift to the towns. 

The movement of natives from reserves in increasing 
numbers to the towns rather than to rural districts is 
another phenomenon which cannot be fully explained 
without careful inquiry. To some extent, of course, it can 
be shown to be an effect of the customs tariff which protects 
industrial enterprise and consequently diverts all classes 
of labour to the towns, since the farming enterprises which 
bear the burden are unable to offer as high rates of wages. 
At the same time two influences of important, but with 
present information indefinite, bearing have been brought 
into play which counter that movement, namely, the effect 
of industrial legislation and of the provisions in the customs 
tariff which are intended to restrict the openings for native 
labour in industry and which increase the difficulties of 
living in urban areas. In the first place, the fixing of high 
rates of pay for skilled and semi-skilled work by industrial 
councils and by the National Wage Board set up in 1925, 
and the prescription by apprenticeship committees of 
arbitrary minimum standards of education as a pre-requisite 
for training for the skilled trades effectively prevent natives 
(who are almost entirely lacking in adequate schooling) 
from acquiring a sufficient degree of proficiency to enable 
them to rise above the ranks of the unskilled. In the second 
place, the high rates of wages paid to European skilled 
workers and the application of high customs duties raise the 
cost of housing and of the other essentials of urban life 
to a level which must prevent many natives from remaining 
in the towns. Where, under the provisions of the Natives 
(Urban Areas) Act, a municipality can compel native 
workers to live in locations at rentals based on the cost of 
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building with skilled white labour, an unskilled native’s 
wage as an industrial worker may well prove less attractive 
than that of a mine worker living in a compound. In fact 
the lot of the detribalised native living permanently with 
his family in an urban area is not a happy one. Discontent 
will be better understood if his living conditions are sub- 
jected to a careful investigation. 

More difficulty will be experienced in estimating the 
burden of the customs tariff on rural and tribal natives, on 
account of the wide variations in education, social con- 
dition and dependence on industrial products as the 
inevitable change-over to European habits of life pursues its 
uneven course. The new customs tariff schedule of 1925 
was expressly designed to safeguard the South African 
market for its own industrialists, and the clause which 
permits the withdrawal of protection from any industry 
which fails to employ a satisfactory proportion of white 
labour is proof of the intention that South African in- 
dustrialists shall be European. On the other hand, four- 
fifths of the safeguarded market consists of the native 
population whose earning capacity is restricted by lack of 
educational possibilities and by legislative restrictions on 
training and employment, but whose necessaries of life 
are now costing them more. The increased duties on 
native blankets and shawls, “ kaffir sheeting ” and clothing, 
boots and foodstuffs, such as sugar, directly reduce the 
standard of life of the native population. On native 
blankets, sheeting and secondhand clothing, customs 
receipts have approximately doubled since 1925, and the 
added cost of similar articles now made in South Africa 
must also be considered. Customs receipts have far 
exceeded the estimates each year, indicating a partial 
failure of the protective policy and also the unnecessary 
raising of the prices of many types of imported goods which 
presumably are not being made in the country. Without 
a careful and impartial inquiry it is not possible to estimate 
the burden of the tariff on the natives, or to indicate where 
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the very necessary pruning down of tariff rates and items 
which have needlessly raised the cost of living should be 
undertaken. Whoever seeks the causes of native discon- 
tent will need to examine carefully the effect of protection 
on the cost of living of the natives and the apparent 
absence of compensatory opportunities for increasing their 
earnings. 

If we have succeeded in giving a fair picture of the state 
of ignorance in which legislators have set out to solve 
South Africa’s Native problem, the need for the compre- 
hensive survey of the economic condition of the native 
people, for which the Economic and Wage Commission 
made so strong a plea, is obvious. A Select Committee of 
the House of Assembly, unversed in the technicalities of 
economic, anthropological and sociological research, has 
been unable in two years to do much more than reveal the 
immense gaps in our knowledge. What is now needed is 
the appointment of a commission of experts who will 
know what information to seek, what questions to ask of 
witnesses, if the true position is to be ascertained. More 
depends upon the drafting of questionnaires and the cross- 
examination of witnesses than upon the perusal of memor- 
anda voluntarily submitted by local experts lacking guid- 
ance as to what is relevant. Not only South Africa, but 
the whole African continent, would be enabled by such a 
survey to plan its Native policy on lines which would 
secure both continuity and progress. It is clearly a case 
where the selection of the expert commissioners should be 
made upon a world-wide, rather than a national, basis. 


South Africa. 
January 1930. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Tue Enp or THE Session 


HOUGH the legislation passed in the session of 1929 

amounted to only 33 public, § private, and 19 local 
Bills, Parliament was in session from June 27 to November 
g. There was an unusually large proportion of time 
occupied in rather dreary and pointless speeches. These 
were necessarily full of repetition, since the House was 
waiting week after week for the policy measures of the new 
Government to be brought down, while the Council 
adjourned again and again for long periods owing to there 
being no work for it to do. 

The blame for this state of affairs did not lie altogether 
at the door of the Government. It was hardly to be 
expected that Ministers of such diverse talents, brought 
together unexpectedly at short notice, many of them with 
no experience of office or even of Parliament, would have 
a definite policy cut and dried and Bills duly drafted in time 
for the opening of the session. Another factor, which has 
brought to the new Government sympathy and forbearance 
instead of criticism, has been the regrettable illness of 
Sir Joseph Ward, the Prime Minister. Visibly frail when 
the session opened, Sir Joseph took his part courageously as 
leader of the House for the first three months, the shortened 
hours of sitting under the revised standing orders enabling 
him to do this without undue tax upon his strength. By 
the time the great policy measures were brought down, 
however, he was showing signs of fatigue, and at the begin- 
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ning of October he suffered an attack of influenza. For a 
week or two he entertained the hope of returning to the 
House, but he did not in fact appear in his place after 
October 2, and during the more arduous part of the session 
Mr. Forbes, the Minister of Lands, led the House in a 
thoroughly capable, conciliatory, and satisfactory manner. 

In view of the continued unsatisfactory state of Sir 
Joseph Ward’s health much interest was evinced in Mr. 
Forbes’s stewardship of the office; and it is generally 
admitted that he comported himself with geniality, good 
temper, and tact. Though not in complete authority, he 
has shown generalship and a faculty for compromise without 
weakness which promise well. He is liked and respected, 
and might well prove a successful leader if the mantle 
should fall upon his shoulders. 


The Governments Land Policy. 


The main party fight of the session raged round the Land 
and Income Tax Bill.* Pledged to a policy of closer 


settlement, the Government proposed a tightening up of 
land taxation as a means of inducing the subdivision of 
large estates to supply the demand for farms. Moving the 
second reading on September 25, Sir Joseph Ward said 
that as a concession to the protests that had been made 
since the budget was introduced he proposed to alter the 
mortgage exemption. Instead of starting at {10,000 and 
diminishing by {2 for {1 of value between {10,000 and 
£15,000 of unimproved value, it was proposed to start 
at £7,500, diminishing by {1 for {1 between {7,500 and 
£15,000. The gain to the revenue thereby would be 
£25,000, and only 1,800 taxpayers would be affected instead 
of 4,500. He was recommending that the supertax should 
rise I per cent. for every {50 of unimproved value from 
£14,000 to £16,500, at which figure 50 per cent. would be 
reached ; and thereafter the increase would be 1 per cent. 
for every £270 to £30,000, at which point 100 per cent. 
* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 77, December 1929, p. 211. 
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would be reached. The revenue under this scheme was 
estimated at {£300,000 instead of {£325,000 as formerly 
anticipated, and the number of taxpayers affected would 
be 1,450 instead of 1,750. 


I am fully cognisant (he said) how distasteful it is to increase 
taxation on those who are affected. No one has any pleasure in 
asking any section of the community to bear increased taxation, 
but I affirm that no man doing his duty would be justified in allowing 
the income tax of this country to stand on its present footing, 
with the knowledge of the fact that so many people well able to pay 
have been escaping their legitimate contribution to the revenue. 


In a well reasoned reply, Mr. Downie Stewart, who was 
Minister of Finance in the Reform Government, deprecated 
the demand to cut up properties ruthlessly and without 
discrimination, for many of them could not be economically 
subdivided. It seemed to be a popular belief that many 
large landowners were not paying their proper share of 
taxation. Nearly all the time he had held that portfolio 
the farmers were going through a hard time, faced with 
falling prices, a rising bank rate and other economic disad- 
vantages which would have been accentuated by any 
attempt to adjust taxation. Commissions in recent years 
had all declared that land aggregation was no longer an 
evil in New Zealand. He believed the tax was really a 
savage one that appropriated the whole annual value of a 
property. It was the first time in New Zealand that this 
principle had obtained. It meant land nationalisation, 
making the property worth nothing to the owner, and even 
a burden to him. It was a process of confiscation. This 
special tax being imposed in one blow would have the effect 
of forcing the whole of the land into the market at once 
without regard to the power of the market to absorb it. 
That would destroy the value of land throughout the 
Dominion. At this point Labour members interjected to 
draw attention to the results of land ballots in Manawatu 
and Hawkes Bay as showing that there was a genuine 
demand for farm lands. 
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Mr. Forbes, replying to the complaints of the Reform 
party that landholding was unprofitable, said : 

If the position were so bad one would have expected that such 
so-called unprofitable land would not have been offered to the Govern- 
ment at such high prices. If the land was so unprofitable and the 
taxation was so great, surely that would have affected the price of 
land for closer settlement. Yet in nine cases out of ten the amounts 
asked for were very greatly in excess of the Government vaiuation. 

The main issue at the last general election was that the 
country’s land settlement policy had broken down. There 
was an undoubted demand for land and the Government 
was endeavouring to meet it. He had received hundreds of 
letters from young men anxious to go upon the land. The 
mandate of the country was that the Government should 
go on with land settlement. If they did not attempt to 
do something there would be a cry to have them shifted 
from the Treasury benches. Mr. Forbes met the complaint 
that the towns did not pay their share of taxation by saying 
that this year income tax would produce {3,614,000 and 
land tax £1,493,000, and a considerable portion of the latter 
would be derived from town lands, so that £800,000 to 
£900,000 was all that would be asked from the landowners. 
As a farmer, he could not agree that the Government should 
have put more taxation on the income tax payers and let the 
large landowners go scot-free. 

Mr. W. J. Polson, who is president of the Farmers Union 
but came into Parliament to give the United party a 
qualified support, objected to the new burdens on farmers 
which, he said, amounted to taxing their tools of trade. 
He suggested that New Zealand should follow the example 
of Great Britain and derate farm lands. 

Labour’s support was promised by Mr. Holland, who 
made no secret of their determination to keep the Reform 
party out of office. The lightening of the burden of taxa- 
tion upon farmers a few years ago, he said, had merely placed 
it on the shoulders of the public servants and wage earners. 

So far as the general principle embodied in this Bill goes it is a 
correct principle. I do not think it goes far enough in the matter of 
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reaching the incomes of wealthy men whose land values are not over 
£14,000. ... But the Bill certainly represents a step forward, and to 


that extent we are in favour of it. 

While these proceedings were developing in Parliament 
the landed interest in the country was organising a strong 
protest with a view to influencing the decision. At a 
special conference convened in Wellington of the Dominion 
executive of the New Zealand Farmers Union and the 
Sheepfarmers Federation a series of resolutions was passed 
condemning the Government’s proposals. ‘The first resolu- 
tion favoured a reduction in public expenditure instead of 
an increase in taxation on farm lands. Another demanded 
that the exemption on mortgages should remain at {£10,000 
as heretofore on the ground that the mortgage tax was 
a taxation of debts, and the supertax was condemned as a 
levy on farm lands. Finally the conference pronounced 
itself in favour of closer settlement, but advised a preliminary 
classification of rural lands as a necessary preparation. 

It was clear that a stout resistance to the Government’s 
proposals was contemplated, and there was no surprise 
when on September 27 Mr. Coates moved that further 
consideration of the Bill be deferred until its probable 
effects had been better investigated by reference to the 
Public Accounts Committee. He considered the hardship 
clause which the Minister had agreed to insert was merely 
a “dummy ” behind which “ both he and his party—and 
I am afraid the Labour party also—are going to shelter.” 


There never has been a time when the country should move more 
cautiously than to-day, for there are indications that our wool 
prices and possibly some of our meat prices will fall to a lower level 
than last year. The impression has been created in the country that 
the farmer has been getting away with something that he is not 
entitled to, and that the landowner is a nuisance and is preventing 
development. If in present circumstances it is deemed necessary 
that landowners should pay income tax, then exactly the same prin- 
ciple should apply to the farmer that applies to the rest of the com- 
munity. The principle of ability to pay should be kept in the fore- 
front of our endeavours to meet the requirements of the State. 


The amendment was defeated by 45 votes to 27; Mr. 
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Polson voted with Mr. Coates. The Labour party solidly 
supported the Government. 

Owing to the illness of the Prime Minister it was almost 
a month before the Bill was presented for its next stage, 
and in that time the opposition to it had hardened and 
preparations were made for determined obstruction. When 
Mr. Forbes moved its committal in the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 22 the Reform party commenced a stonewalling which 
lasted for more than two whole days and nights. Member 
after member rose to speak from the Reform benches. Now 
and again a Minister or a Government supporter replied, 
but Labour for the most part refrained. On two mornings, 
after sitting all night, the House adjourned for two hours for 
breakfast and then resumed the dreary wrangle. Mr. 
Forbes showed admirable tact and patience, and was re- 
warded in the afternoon of October 24, when the leader 
of the Opposition asked for a short adjournment to discuss 
the position. A little later the stonewalling ended and the 
Bill was put through committee without material amend- 


ment, except for improving the machinery to protect cases 
of hardship. The Bill passed its remaining stages without 
difficulty. 


Land Settlement. 


The Land Laws Amendment Act is also directed to 
carrying out the policy of the Government.* Its objective 
is “ the acceleration of settlement, the breaking in of waste 
land, and the further development of other land believed 
not to be used up to its full productive capacity.”t To 
promote the settlement of unoccupied Crown lands and 
of undeveloped settlement lands and to protect and further 
the interests of Crown tenants, a Lands Development 
Board is established to be assisted by advisory committees. 
The Minister, on the Board’s recommendation, may de- 
velop the said lands, purchase live stock to graze on them, 

* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 75, June 1929, p. 661. 
t+ The New Zealand Herald, September 6, 1929. 
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and erect buildings; the Board may make advances to 
Crown tenants for the erection of buildings and improve- 
ments up to go per cent. of the estimated value of the im- 
provements when completed. Funds are to be provided 
by raising loans up to the total of £5,000,000. This power 
is in addition to the existing authority which enables the 
Minister to borrow {£750,000 annually for the acquisition 
of lands for settlement. The Act also deals with the 
acquisition of occupied land for subdivision and settlement. 
In addition to the Dominion Land Purchase Board, there 
are to be two local land purchase boards, one for each 
island, “ to assist in and expedite the purchase of lands by 
the Crown.” Section 36 of the Land for Settlement Act, 
1925, which enables the owner of land to require the unim- 
proved value of his land to be increased to any amount he 
names, and this increased valuation to be adopted for the 
purpose of the compulsory taking of the land and for land 
tax, is repealed ; and the Act provides for a return to the 
old method existing at the commencement of the Liberal 
regime in 1891, whereby lands were taken under the Public 
Works Act. 

In moving the second reading of the Bill on October 3, 
Mr. Forbes said that land settlement had not kept pace 
with the increase of population, and the demand for farms 
had become a burning question. There were undeveloped 
lands, especially in Auckland, Southland, Wellington, 
and on the west coast of the South Island, upon which a 
certain amount of work should be done before they were 
settled. Experienced men must be employed to break 
in rough country, and it was intended to assist them 
to the extent of go per cent. of the value of their improve- 
ments. This sort of land would not attract men with money, 
but those who were not afraid of work would be helped 
to take it up. It was sound policy for the State to take such 
risk as there might be in order to encourage these men to 
go on the land. With regard to land which was already 
occupied, he proposed to go back to the old system of 
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compulsory purchase by taking it under the Public Works 
Act, leaving it to the Court to assess the compensation 
to be paid to the owner. That was fairer than allowing the 
owner to fix his valuation and have his property placed on a 
subsidiary roll. On this point Mr. Forbes said : 

I am hoping that we shall be able to deal amicably with the land- 
owners so that we can secure the necessary land.... If we are not 
able to do it by means of the ordinary procedure of negotiation and 
purchase, then it will be necessary to take the land compulsorily. ... 
Where there are aggravated cases and it is not possible to deal with 
an owner who is not prepared to meet the Government in that 
way, then it will be necessary to use this power of compulsion. 
There was no opposition to the Bill. Mr. Coates offered 
helpful criticism. Labour welcomed the measure not 
only from the point of view of land settlement, but also as 
a possible means of finding work for some of the unemployed 
who still furnish a problem to the State. In deference to 
criticism, the Government agreed to reduce the proportion 
of civil servants on the proposed boards, and the Bill passed 
its third reading on the voices. Both of these main policy 
measures became law on November 1, to the great satis- 
faction of the United party press, which regards them as 


a distinct return towards the old Liberal policy of Ballance 
and Seddon. 


The Customs Duties. 


Another clash occurred in the debate on the increase of 
I per cent. in the primage duty which was proposed by 
Sir Joseph Ward in his budget speech. The second reading 
of the Customs Amendment Bill, under which this was to be 
effected, was moved by Mr. Taverner, Minister of Customs, 
on October 29. Emphasising the necessity for balancing 
the budget, he said the Government had had to find some 
method of raising taxation in as widely diffused a manner 
as possible. The proposed increases were purely temporary. 
With regard to groceries, food-stuffs and fertilisers, they 
would cease at the end of the present financial year, and 
the Government would be empowered to declare by Order- 
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in-Council that on other commodities they should be sus- 
pended as soon as it became apparent that the increased 
revenue was no longer required. 


At an early stage the leader of the Opposition moved as an 
amendment : 


On the assumption that increased revenue is required from cus- 
toms taxation, in the opinion of this House such increased taxation 
should be obtained from taxation on luxury items, particularly those 
of foreign origin, and not on articles affecting the cost of living and 
production. 


Mr. Forbes at once accepted the amendment as a want of 
confidence motion. Taunted by Mr. Coates that Labour 
would have to vote for the amendment, Mr. Holland, the 
Labour leader, said they had certainly always opposed 
customs taxation for revenue purposes, but the amendment 
suggested no alternative. 


We wanted the taxes taken off the necessaries of life and off things 
that cannot be produced in New Zealand. ... I am quite easy about 
it. I pledged myself long ago to the electors and to the people of 
New Zealand that when it came to a point where I had to choose 
between voting for or against any motion in this House and putting 
the Reform party back on the Treasury benches, I would regard 
the Reform party as the greater evil. ... Who loaded the burden 
on to the public servants and the rank and file of the people and took 
the taxes off the wealthy landowners of the Dominion? Personally 
I am prepared to turn the United Government out of office to- 


morrow provided the Labour party can take its place on the Treasury 
benches. 


The division resulted in the defeat of the amendment 


by 43 votes to 23, Reform members voting alone in favour 
of it. 


Civil Servants’ Salaries. 


A subject which has attained unusual importance during 
and since the session is the demand of the civil service 
for their salaries to be restored to the scale which obtained 
before 1922. Faced at the time with a difficult financial 
position, the Reform Government in 1922 made a general 
reduction in the salaries of departmental officers, with the 
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understanding that they would be restored to the old scale 
when improved conditions warranted. Year by year the 
demand has been put forward for consideration. Early 
in the session it was voiced once more by the Labour party, 
and the Prime Minister promised that at the earliest 
possible moment he would make a statement. 


On October 11 the leader of the Labour party moved a 
reduction in the Post Office vote as a recommendation 
to the Government that the salaries of the post and tele- 
graph employees should be restored to the 1920 standard. 
The acting leader of the House having stated that Sir 
Joseph Ward would make a statement on the whole subject 
of the cuts as soon as he returned to the House, Mr. Holland 
withdrew his amendment. The promised statement duly 
appeared, not in the House, but in an interview in the 
Evening Post on October 22. The problem had been referred 
to a special committee of departmental officers, who re- 
ported that to restore the reductions to the civil service 
after making allowance for the improvements that had been 
granted in the interim, would cost at least {1,000,000 
per annum. “ We are of opinion,” they added, “ that a 
general attempt to restore these reductions or to increase 
generally the salary scales is not warranted, practicable, or 
capable of equitable adjustment,” for reasons which were 
detailed. Of these the principal were as follows: There 
had been much regrading of officers, many fresh appoint- 
ments and new posts created; the statutory regrading 
was taking place this year, and the restoration of the cuts 
would “tend to create a false standard of values that is 
bound to have a reactionary effect.” 


Commenting on this report, Sir Joseph said : 


The present is not an opportune time for considering any claims 
of this nature, . . . more especially when one considers the amount 
of unemployment which exists and the additional taxation for every 
purpose which it has been necessary to impose to enable the budget 
to be balanced this year. 
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The leader of the Labour party gave notice on Novem- 
ber 4 of his intention to move : 


That this House regrets the failure of the present Government 
to make provision for improving the salaries of the public servants 
of the Dominion, the great majority of whom have suffered con- 
siderable hardship owing to the unjust levy that was made upon 
them in 1922 when the Public Expenditure Adjustment Act was 
passed, and that this House recommends to the Government that 
an overhaul of the salary schedules of the whole service be com- 
menced forthwith. 


Mr. Forbes accepted the notice as one of want of con- 
fidence, and asked that the motion should be taken forth- 
with. Mr. Holland protested that he would have preferred 
that it had been accepted as a recommendation only, but 
as the Government chose to regard it in that light he had 
no option. 


Mr. Forbes had no great difficulty in defending his 
Government, which had come into office less than a year 
ago faced with a deficit of half a million, and an unemployed 


problem greater than the country had known for a genera- 
tion. 


The Prime Minister has authorised me to say that if the revenue 
returns prove greater than the estimates, and he is able to show a 
surplus at the end of the financial year, he will be very pleased then 
to go into the question and to try to meet to some extent, if not in 
full, the requests that are being made by the lower-paid men in the 
public service. 


The motion was Mr. Holland’s Roland for Mr. Coates’s 
Oliver. It placed the Reform members in a_ peculiar 
position. If they voted for it they laid themselves open to 
the obvious taunt that they were demanding that the 
Government should do in one year what they themselves 
had failed to do in six or seven years. Mr. Coates con- 
curred with Sir Joseph that it was not practicable to restore 
the cuts, but he asked for consideration of the lower grades 
of the public service, who, he contended, were underpaid ; 
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and suggested giving an increase of {10 a year to three 
grades, men whose limit at present was £295, {265 and 
£240. The division resulted in the defeat of Mr. Holland’s 
amendment by 49 votes to 20. Two Reform members voted 
with Labour. 


A Bonus for Members. 


After such frequent assertions during the session that 
every economy would have to be practised to make ends 
meet, and that applications for increases of salary could 
not be considered at present, the country received with 
something of a shock the intelligence that in the last hour 
of the session members of the House of Representatives 
had voted themselves a bonus of {100 for the year. The 
acting leader of the House, in introducing the Appropriation 
Bill which contained the provision, said that the allowance 
was proposed in conformity with a promise made by the 
Prime Minister to a deputation of members of the three 
parties which had represented to him the financial diffi- 
culties they experienced in meeting numerous calls upon 
their purse, keeping two households going during the ses- 
sion, and so forth. Personally, he felt that the Government 
was justified in proposing the allowance. It had carefully 
considered a superannuation scheme for members of 
Parliament, but that had been found to be full of difficulties. 
One or two members protested. 

Speaking for the Labour party, Mr. Holland said that 
their position was quite clear. The party had said that 
the salary of members was not high enough and the con- 
ference last April had passed resolutions instructing its 
members to endeavour to obtain an increase. Against 
those resolutions he had not received a single objection ; 


and he added :— 


I am satisfied that the people of this country do not want the men 
who are doing important work to be placed in a position where they 
do not know which way to turn to make both ends meet. If I were 
to agree that my wife should continue to be placed in a position 
where she is continually worried and where she does not know 
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how to make ends meet, I would not help the public servants one 
jot, and I am sure the public servants of this country do not desire 
that I should do that. Those of us who fight week in and week out, 
year in and year out, on behalf of others are surely entitled to fight 
for improvements in our own conditions. 


Mr. Coates said he could not vote for the clause, but 
he was of opinion that the finances for the last six months 
warranted the Government in giving some consideration 
to the lower paid men in the civil service. At this stage 
Mr. W. E. Parry (Labour) disclosed the fact that while Mr. 
Coates was Prime Minister he had proposed an allowance 
of {50 for members, but they had declined toacceptit. A 
division was called for, but the clause was passed on the 
voices. 

The comment of the press on the incident is interesting. 
The New Zealand Herald (Reform) said there was “ no need 
for them to proceed with such unconscionable effrontery 
in sanctioning a raid on the public purse.”’ The Otago Daily 
Times (Reform) said: “It should not have been autho- 
rised in the half-clandestine manner adopted.” The Evening 
Post (Independent) said: “ We are convinced that mem- 
bers have made the gravest mistake and have laid them- 
selves open to condemnation. It is not so much the cost of 
the allowance but the time and the method of voting it.” 
Journals which support the United Government were sig- 
nificantly silent. 

Unfortunately the matter did not end there. No sooner 
was the session ended than a vigorous campaign was 
initiated for the Hutt seat, rendered vacant through the 
appointment of Mr. Wilford to be High Commissioner. 
With three parties in the field and a very large proportion 
of State employees in the constituency, such an oppor- 
tunity was not likely to be neglected. The Labour candi- 
date had the undoubted advantage of representing a 
party which has consistently demanded the restoration of 
the “cuts.” Mr. Coates, speaking in support of the 
Reform candidate, was in the unfortunate position of 
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defending the Government which had made thecuts. Follow- 
ing up his statements in the House he said in an interview 
which appeared in the Evening Post on November 26 that 
he was “ prepared to increase by {15 per annum the maxi- 
mum for men at the £240, {265 and {295 limits.” The 
position was not a very happy one for the Reform leader, 
who brought upon his head from both the Labour and 
United parties the taunt of a deathbed repentance. Sir 
Joseph Ward in the Dominion of November 27 stoutly 
maintained that the finances would not permit the conces- 
sions to be made at the present time. It required some 
courage to make such a declaration in reply to the alluring 
promises of the other two party leaders and a covert threat 
by the general secretary of the Post and Telegraph Em- 
ployees Association of intervention on the side of the party 
which promised best. Writing to the Otago Daily Times 
on November 26 that official said :— 


The public servant is wholly dependent on political determination 
for everything, yet when he seems to influence political opinion 
for more cogent reasons than the average citizen has he is decried 
by newspapers and every commercial: and farmers’ organisation 
in the country. In these circumstances can it be wondered that 
sections of the public service entertain ideas of combining the public 
service vote to cast it where it will ensure them a fair measure of 
justice ? Can such combination be logically denied to them simply 
because they are employees of the State ? 


A correspondent of the same paper estimated that the 
voting strength of the public service in New Zealand, 
with their dependents, was about 90,000, or 12 per cent. 
of the total electorate : a prospect which might well cause 
uneasiness in the mind of a political leader who felt that he 
must say no to their demands.* 


* The claim as to the strength of the vote is substantially borne out by 
the official Year Book for 1927 (p. 921), which shows that there were then 
40,160 permanent Government servants, including the railways, post, 
telegraph and public works. There were at that time 754,113 electors on the 
rolls. 
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The Loan Mystery 


The public read with satisfaction a statement made in 
the House by Mr. Forbes on October 25, on behalf of Sir 
Joseph Ward, as follows :— 


In connection with the recent loan conversions I had occasion 
to examine the Treasury files again. While doing so my attention 
was drawn to the papers which had led me to believe that my pre- 
decessor had negotiated for a {5,000,000 loan in London, and had 
given an undertaking not to go on the London market for a cash 
loan until April or May 1930. The Treasury directed my attention 
to the fact that these papers are merely duplicates on this conver- 
sion file for cross reference, and did not relate to the transaction in 
question. It appears, therefore, that I was under a misapprehension 
in suggesting that my predecessor had negotiated a {5,000,000 loan 
for January 1929, or had given an undertaking not to go on the market 
at any period. I take this opportunity, therefore, of putting the 
matter right, and, in view of all the circumstances, no doubt the 
honourable member for Dunedin West (Mr. Downie Stewart) 
will accept the explanation given of the misunderstanding, which I 
regret should have placed him in a false position. 


This finally disposes of the mysterious suggestions which 
had been made in the House. 


II. Impertrat Matrers 


The High Commissioner 


HE difficult circumstances of the Government in the 

early part of the session were so well known that there 
was no particular mystery about the long delay in announc- 
ing the appointment of Mr. T. M. Wilford to be High 
Commissioner in succession to Sir James Parr. It was 
taken for granted that Mr. Wilford would receive the 
appointment, but that Sir Joseph Ward, anxious for his 
working majority and surrounded with new Ministers, 
some of whom had no experience of Parliament, would 
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keep at his side as long as possible a colleague who had 
been so long in the House, and had some Cabinet expe- 
rience. Mr. Wilford has been member for Hutt con- 
tinuously for thirty years and is considered the Father 
of the House, Sir Joseph’s membership, though longer, 
having been interrupted by his defeat in 1919. Mr. Wil- 
ford was a member of the National Ministry in 1917-19, 
and has had some experience as leader of the Liberal 
Opposition. His appointment as High Commissioner, 
which was announced on November 12, was received with 
general approval. Mr. Wilford, who is §9 years of age, 
has practised at the bar for many years with considerable 
success, and took silk a few days before his new appoint- 
ment. He has great natural gifts, is an effective and 
dramatic speaker, and has a good record as an administra- 
tor. He has travelled a good deal, especially in Great 
Britain, America and the East, and is a strong Imperialist. 
Having made a special study of the Singapore base, and 
being deeply interested in defence questions, his knowledge 
should be of service at the naval conference, which he is to 
attend on behalf of New Zealand. 


Consultation and Advice 


The relations between New Zealand and the British 
Government have several times been under discussion 
during the last few months, and there has been some ten- 
dency to uneasiness lest the MacDonald Government may 
not be so ready frankly to consult with the Dominions in 
international matters as was the case during the Baldwin 
regime. That New Zealand is touchy on that point is evi- 
dent from comments both in and out of Parliament on the 
optional clause and the matter of the Singapore base. 

Some little acerbity was imported into a short debate 
in the House on September 19 on a question put by the 
Labour party as to New Zealand’s adherence to the Optional 
Clause of the statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
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national Justice. Labour members claimed that every- 
thing done in the name of the people of New Zealand 
should be known to them, and demanded to know the 
position with regard to the adoption of the clause. Sir 
Joseph Ward replied that all communications on the 
subject from the Imperial Government had been marked 
“secret ” and to disclose their contents would be a breach 
of confidence of which he would not be guilty. Mr. P. 
Fraser (Labour) declared that they did not ask for the 
betrayal of confidences, but they considered the attitude 
of the Government ought to be communicated to the 
House. Personally he thought if Irishmen wanted to 
move forward to greater independence they would do so 
openly. It would be wrong for self-governing Dominions 
to cite one another before the International Court of 
Justice at the Hague since they had a better means of 
settling their disputes in the Imperial Conference and the 
Privy Council. The debate was assuming quite an acri- 
monious tone when copies of the evening papers reached 
the chamber containing the announcement that the clause 


had actually been signed on behalf of the Dominion. Sir 
Joseph informed the House later that the signature was 
for ten years, and that it contained the following reser- 
vations :— 


1. Disputes relating to domestic jurisdiction and inter-Dominion 
disputes are excluded. 


2. The right is reserved to suspend court proceedings in any dis- 
pute for a period not exceeding twelve months while the matter is 
being considered by the Council of the League of Nations. 


The announcement of the British Government that 
work on the Singapore base had been slowed down came 
after Parliament had adjourned, but was the cause of a 
good deal of comment in the press. The criticism took 
two lines. There is, of course, a general uneasiness lest 
the naval defence of the Empire, to the importance of 
which New Zealand has never shown herself indifferent, 
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may receive less jealous attention than in the past. There 
is also a fear that what is called “ consultation” with 
the Dominions in matters of this sort may not amount 
to more than “ advising ” the Dominions of the decisions 
of the British Government. There is, too, a distinct 
uneasiness lest the Singapore base, which New Zealand 
has come to regard as an essential pivot of our sea defence, 
may be used as a pawn in the naval conference in London. 
The presence there of Mr. Wilford will on that account be 
reassuring. 


The following comments indicate the feeling that is 
abroad :— 


Mr. Alexander told the House of Commons that the Dominions 
had been “ informed ” of the Government’s decision. But this is 
very different from being consulted, and surely the Imperial authori- 
ties ought to take the Dominions completely into their confidence 
before finally resolving on a step that so vitally concerns their safety.* 


To use it (the Singapore base) as a counter in a bargain to be struck 
with other Powers is “ to gamble with the people’s food ” in a way 
more perfidious than the phrase has ever otherwise been employed 
to mean. ‘To the protests uttered in Britain there should be added 
the emphatic demur of every Dominion.t 


The MacDonald Government has done enough to excite alarm 
and uneasiness in the Dominions bordering on the Pacific. Slowing 
down the operations means the postponement of their completion, 
of the time when the base would represent established security and 
protection for the Dominions concerned. 


It would have been better if the decision to retard the work had 
been reached after consultation. There is probably no intentional 
disregard of Dominion opinion, but Mr. MacDonald’s pursuit of 
peace and disarmament may set a pace which the outposts of the 
Empire cannot maintain. If the Singapore incident stood alone, it 
might give less reason for apprehension, but there was reason for 
disquiet also in the Optional Clause policy pursued at Geneva.§ 


* Auckland Star (United), November 15, 1929. 

+ New Zealand Herald (Reform) November 16, 1929. 
} The Dominion (Reform), November 15, 1929. 

§ Evening Post (Independent), November 19, 1929. 
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The Governor-General 


The Governor-General, Sir Charles Fergusson, and Lady 
Alice Fergusson during the last month or two have been 
engaged in a round of farewell visits to all parts of the 
Dominion in view of their departure from New Zealand, 
which is expected to take place in February. United to 
New Zealand by links forged in their childhood, both his 
Excellency and Lady Alice have thrown themselves whole- 
heartedly into the joys and sorrows of the Dominion, and 
it can be said of them that they have in a peculiar manner 
captured the affections of the people of all classes, who 
view their approaching departure with genuine regret. 

His Excellency’s speeches have perhaps struck a higher 
note of idealism and reached a higher level of oratory 
combined with sound practical advice than those of any 
of his predecessors, while Lady Alice has taken the lead 
in many matters relating to the welfare of women and 
children. This has been done with such tact and sym- 
pathy and such freedom from any suggestion of partisan- 
ship as to lift the Governor-Generalship toa higher plane in 
its association with the community. 

The appointment made by the British Government of 
a successor to Sir Charles appears to be a very happy one. 
At any rate it is accepted as inspired by a wise choice. 
Lord Bledisloe is a practical farmer and an inveterate 
student of farmers’ problems. He comes to a Dominion 
which lives by its farming and which is fully seized of the 
difficulties before that industry. New Zealand is also the 
only Dominion in which the Governor-General retains his 
position as the channel of communication between His 
Majesty’s Government in the Dominion and His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain. 


New Zealand. 
December 31, 1929. 
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